





quick eye and a good shot pattern, that’s the 

game-getting combination. Given an old-timer 

with a reliable gun in his hand and the rest of 
the story is up to the shot pattern. 

Now the secret of good patterns is in the control of 
the gas blast from the exploding powder. This in 
turn depends upon the wadding in the shell. 

Winchester Wadding is the result of 


experiments to determine 


repeated 


A quick eye and 
a good shot pattern 


The Winchester pattern. 


320 pellets out 

of a possible 431, or 74% of the shot 

charge, evenly distributed. No birds get 
through 


The shot cluster travels on unbroken by gas blast or 
wadding and makes the hard-hitting, uniform pattern 
for which Winchester shot shells are world famous. 

Fish Tail Flash. All Winchester smokeless shells 
are made with the new Winchester Primer—the quick- 
est and most powerful shot shell primer made. Its 
broad fish tail flash gives even and thorough ignition. 

The Crimp. The required degree of pressure neces- 

sary in seating the driv- 








the most efficient control 
of the gas blast. 

The special 
tion of the 





construc- 


Base Wad 
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ing wads is worked out in 
combination with the 
hardness or the softness 
of the crimping required 
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gives what is known as The wadding expands evenly, sealing in the gas blast all the way to the 
muzzle where it is checked by the “choke” or constriction. 
travels on ahead unbroken 


Progressive Combustion 
to the powder charge. 

Combustion spreads instantly through the powder 
charge. By the time the top grains of powder become 
ignited the full energy of the burning powder behind 
isat work. Though the explosion is almost instantane- 
ous, it is none the less progressive, the final energy and 
maximum velocity of the completely burned powder be- 
ing developed at the muzzle where it is most needed. 

Meanwhile, under the heat and pressure of com- 
bustion, the tough, springy Driving Wad has ex- 
panded to fill the barrel snugly all around. No gas 
escapes. It is completely sealed in. The wadding 
pushes the shot evenly. 

At the muzzle, the shot pellets slip out without jam- 
ming, while the wadding is checked for a brief inter- 
val by the constriction of the muzzle. It follows some 
distance behind the shot pattern. 


for any particular shell. 

Waterproofing and 
Lubrication. Winchester 
waterproofing process prevents Winchester shells 
from swelling from dampness. Special lubrication of 
the paper fibres prevents brittleness and splitting in 
dry weather. 

Uniform Shells. From primer to crimp, Winchester 
shells are constructed to insure the maximum pattern 
possible from any load and under all conditions. 
$100,000 is spent annually in the inspection and test- 
ing of finished shot shells. 

Clean hits and more of them 

To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the field or 
at the traps be sure your shells are Winchester 
Leader and Repeater for Smokeless; Nublack and 
New Rival for Black Powder. Write for our Free 

30ooklet on Shells. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Dept. 1281, New Haven, Conn. 


Shot cluster 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Pockets Drenched All Day— 
But the Shells Were Waterproof 


Even tho it pours, you’re sure of good Then try them in your gun. They’ll 
chamber, fire and eject as if never wet. 
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To prove it, make this test: put a hand- hsm wa er enc) ct bes M a 
a . . winged away willie you tugged at a swollen, 
ful of The Black Shells rater ret the = ; . , so ' 

il of The Black Shells in water. Get them soggy shell? The waterproof Black Shells 
"A i ‘ ry? 7s) } ‘ repelc > 9] rT : ° . 
wetter than they’d get in a week of rainy- make such troubles a thine of the past. 
weather use. Try them and see. 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


sport when you use The Black Shells. 





To meet requirements for British military target General Selling Agents: National Lead Co 3oston, 
‘actice > U. S. 22 N. R. £ 2 Rifle 1S c “~ ‘ ony , ‘ 

practice, the U. S. 22 N. R. A. Long Rifle Lesmok 3uffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; 
Cartridge was developed. Accuracy at 250 yards ee : Sa : 2 : : 

was required and successfully attained. This has John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; National 
never before been accomplished in small-bore Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh; United Lead Co., New 
cartridges. Unequalled results are assured for out- York; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Selby 
door long-range work and consequently better re- 
sults for short ranges. Ask your dealer or send 
for a trial order to our nearest general selling Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
agent. 


Smelting & Lead Co., San Francisco; Hingston- 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
























































HOTEL COLORADO 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
COLORADO 


Headquarters of Ex-President Roosevelt on his last big game hunt in the 
United States. —‘‘The ideal outfitting point for the big game country.”’ 


Three hundred miles of trout streams within one days ride by auto or horse- 
back. A ‘‘sure catch’’ section for those who know how to hook trout. 
You can leave for your choice of twenty ideal fishing places and return by 
evening to all the comforts usually found in the best hotels in America. 


Open season now on deer, bobcats, lynx and mountain lions—and they are 
more plentiful than ever before. Ideal grouse shooting. 


For rest, recreation and recuperation, Glenwood Springs has no rival. Swim- 
ming pool, golf, tennis, hiking and beautiful scenic auto and horseback trips 
in the heart of the Colorado rockies. 


Let us help you plan your trip. 


For reservations or information, write or wire 


HOTEL COLORADO 


Elmer E. Lucas, Manager 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
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FISHING will make YOU strong | 
| just as Bombing makes the Soldier strong | 


The soldier prepares to fight at the front. He exercises until he is as strong asa bull. You 
must prepare to fight just as hard in business and profession. You owe your country astrong 
body, a clear mind and a loyal heart. Fishing exercises the same muscles as bomb and gren- 
ade throwing. When you cast your bait away out where you have ‘‘seen signs of the enemy’”’ 
you have thesame thrill that the soldier has when he hurls his bomb across ‘‘no-man’s land.”’ 


are famous all over the world because experienced fisher- 

. men know that they will be more successful and have 

Steel Fishing Rods more pleasure if they have a ‘‘Bristol’’ for each kind of 
fishing. Prices range from $3.50 to $25.00. You can 

buy them in 16,000 stores, or, if your dealer is not anxious to serve you, you can buy from us 

by mail at catalogue prices plus 3% War Tax. Write for Illustrated Catalogue Free. ZA 
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Eat Fish 


and save meat and 
wheat. Catch yourown 
fish. Use ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Rods and Meek 
Reels. Grow 
healthy out- 
doors while 
you are sav- 
ing food. 


IZ MEEK 
and’ Blue Grass” 


REELS 


fit companions for ‘Bristol’? Rods. Every 
Meek will last a lifetime. No watch could 
be built any more carefully. Ask any fisher- 
man who is recognized in his locality as the 
most expert caster, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he will tell you that there is no 
other reel to compare with MEEK. Any 
) sporting goods dealer who has fine trade, will 
\ tell youthesame. Prices range from $7.50up. 


Catalogue FREE 
Send for it today 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHILIP B. BEKEART CO. > 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. CD “ 
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A Lively Frolic With Jack-Fish 


It was a royal day of great jollifica- 
tion when Big Blustering Bretz breezed 
into Galveston. As his train came to a 
standstill at the Union Station his pres- 
ence was made conspicuously notice- 
able by his voice booming a greeting 
that apparently ripped the roof off, as 


Billy Bow-legs expressed it. His jocu- 
larity and personal magnetism even 
drew near-by tourists and sportsmen 


into his circle of resistless merriment 
as he ministered to each of us his 
beart-felt and crushing hand-clasp. 

Blustering Bretz’s annual frolics with 
the finny-fighters of the Gulf were 
looked forward to with anticipations of 
extreme pleasure by every member of 
the Jack-Fish Club, and each season 
the delightfully concise information 
that jack-fish, tarpon and mackerel 
were hitting, imparted to him by wire 
or letter was responsible for a lengthy 
rail-voyage from his dobe chateau some- 
where out in Arizona for these eventful 
visits to the Mexican Gulf. 

His enthusiastic designs against the 
gamesters of the briny, as with every 
devotee of rod and reel, invariably in- 
veigled him into vain-glorious expecta- 
tions of thrilling encounters and record 
catches, 

Billy Bow-legs had, in sportive fum- 
iliarity, given Bretz the pseudonym of 
the Cowboy Angler, deriding the wide 
contrast of his vocation as ranchman 
and his enthusiastic !ove for big game- 
fish angling. To get back at the little 
shrimp with extended knees, Bretz was 
responsible for the only appellation the 
jack-fish ever recognized Billy Bow-legs 
by. 

Confidence of superiority in mode of 
action when going after the big game- 
ones always existed in friendly rivalry 
within the hearts of Blustering Bretz 
and Billy Bow-legs and lent itself to 
much publicity when these two enthus- 
asts locked horns, and that was as fre- 
quently as the slightest provocation 
vould permit. 

After going aboard our snug and sea- 
worthy launch, Wave II, gracefully rid- 
ng at anchor out in Galveston Bay at 


H. M. Hampton 


Ninth street slip, these two disputative 
anglers were not long in getting togeth- 
er for their initial display of comment 
on the science and theories of battling 
the big game-fish of Gulf waters. 
“Shipmates, if there is anything to 
presentiments I expect wonderful rec- 
ords to introduce themselves on our 
excursion after the finny-fighters to- 
morrow, and if a certain hunch of mine 
materializes I don’t figure to run even 
a close second to any contender on this 
little voyage,” was remarked with a 

















THE AUTHOR AND HIS LARGEST 
OF THE GULF.” 


“BULL-DOG 


tinge of boasting and with too little re- 
flection by Blustering Bretz, particu- 
larly as Bow-legs was easily within 
earshot. 

“If a defeat of hope would prove fatal 
to the honorable Cow-puncher Angler 
permit me to advise an early selection 
of a coffin and previous arrangements 
for a funeral somewhere out in Arizona, 
for these Al Wilson spoons and Billy 
B. expect to slaughter a few ourselves,” 
was Billie’s come back. 

“The first fish, the largest fish and 
the most fish is the way I’m comparing 
my catch with yours, off the jetty rocks 
tomorrow, Bow-legs,’ humorously re- 
turned Bretz. 

“Called,” flashed back Billy Bow-legs. 
“Science and system under the direc- 


tion of a certain Gulf angler will hang 
up a record tomorrow beyond anything 
that the inventive powers of the rock- 
ing-chair fleet could think of in their 
wildest moments of imagination.”’ 

Big Blustering Bretz was big in many 
things, but the best and biggest thing 
that could be said of him was that he 
always gave the limit in fair play to 
his opponents of the finny tribe. 

His frail six-ounce tip and nine-thread 
line was frequently responsible for 
many amusing and good-humored re- 
marks from Billy Bow-legs, but this 
never seemed to disquiet Bretz in the 
least, for he contended that light tackle 
gave the angler more thrills and more 
fair play to the fish than the rough 
stuff. Bretz usually got Billie’s goat 
by accusing him of being of the ham- 
mer and anvil variety for resorting to 
a twelve or fourteen-ounce tip and 
twenty-four strand line. 

The full membership of the Jack-Fish 
Club was represented in its eutirety; as 
Breeze, Spike and Hansky had previous- 
ly learned of Bretz’s visit to the Mexi- 
can Gulf and now joined the crew of 
the Wave II to make his stay as full 
of the finny sport as could be framed 
up. 

Having made everything aboard the 
Wave II snug for the night and with 
nothing to do but await the first hint 
of tomorrow’s dawn, cigars, pipes, cig- 
arettes and tobaccos of various brands 
and with as many foul flavors made 
their appearance as the six lighted up 
for this get-together-again conviviality. 
And basking in the ministrations of my 
lady nicotine, could any other pieasure 
ever equal the fascinating lure of the 
briny, such as the bright lights, the 
theaters, the dizzy whirl of the tango 
or fox-trot, and other things of imagin- 
ative pleasure? But my ruminations 
were broken into by the captain’s sud- 
den three blasts of the whistle, which 
was the regulation call for the ship’s 
bartender to get busy on the job and 
which produced immediate and very 
appetizing results. Spike, having been 
selected as the amber-fluid dispenser, 
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“BIG BLUSTERING BRETZ” 


AND HIS MONSTER 650 LB. 


BLACK SEA BASS PUT A GOOD ONE 


OVER “BILLY BOW-LEGS.” 


made his appearance with several juicy 
pints of Galveston’s famous liquid-food 
and filled the glasses for the good-luck 
initial drink of the annual frolic with 
the jack-fish, 

“Away from the toil and mad worries 
of monotonous and hum-drum city life, 
and back to the true pleasures of King 
Neptune’s originations, I call upon all 
the fishers to drink to, and swear con- 
tinued allegiance to, the gloried Rod 
and Reel—Bottoms up.” Billie’s toast 
certainly met with immediate response 
and brought forth a remark of admir- 
ation from Bretz. 

“Billy, if I possessed the originality 
you display I could make a fortune writ- 
ing magazine stories. You have ideas 
like a real sport,’ remarked Bretz. 

“My expression is too offensively foul 
for that,’’ returned Billy, and “moreover 
I would prefer being king of the kitch- 
en on the Wave II, dispensing the 
means of subsistence to the members 


of the club than to be the greatest 
land-lubber-author that ever decorated 
the face of mother earth.” 

“Get off of that, Billy,” laughed 
Bretz. “Didn’t we find out, after se- 
lecting you as official cook last sea- 
son that you could not boil water on 
both sides without burning it? And 
that famous Italiano spaghetti, ha! ha! 
Oh yes, you’re some cook, but I would 
prefer tangling up with a ball of twine 
than to take a chance at Italiano spag- 
hetti-a-la-Bow-legs. I’ll never forget it, 
and the desperate frame of mind that 
went around the circle with every man 
aboard so hungry that his shirt but- 
tons were ratting upon his back-bone.” 

All the while lines, leaders, hooks, 
spoons, reels and rods were being 
shaped up for the first tussle of the 
season with the powerful jack-fish of 
the Gulf. 

And finishing out the night with vis- 
ionary and chaotic dreams and thoughts 





of delirious fights with the fiercest 
monsters that ever breathed salt water, 
every member of the club was up and 
ready for anything, as old_ Sol 
streaked a pathway of gold and shell- 


*pink with his blazing searchlight over 


the translucent turquoise waters of the 
Gulf, 

A little orangene, ham-and. and one- 
in-the-dark (java), rapidly rapped out 
by the self-appointed cook, Breeze, 
toned up the gang just right for the 
start to the rocks. 

The captain started the kicker, as he 
called the gasoline engine, and order- 
ing Bow-legs to lift the mud-hook, he 
pointed the nose of the Wave II sea- 
ward, and with the tide in assistance 
we were away at a merry clip and 
soon left the forts and Galveston, hull 
down, as we speeded down the channel 
and out around the end of South Jetty. 

As our graceful and seaworthy launch 
nosed through the blue-green waters 
an occasional leap of a beautiful silver 
king, or a darting mixed-up mass of 
zig-zagging streaks of silver character- 
istic of the movements of a tremendous 
school of Spanish mackerel, only added 
to our eager desire to get our hooks 
wet, and we urged the captain to a lit- 
tle more speed. 

A giant porpoise furnished us with 
quite an interesting entertainment by 
juggling a flounder upon the tip of his 
nose, as if he were a paid performer. 
Through this method of bouncing his 
victim up into the air by vigorous slaps 
the porpoise exhausts the fish beyond 
the power of swimming and then leis- 
urely devours him, as it were, the cat 
and mouse idea. 

Having rounded the end of South Jet- 
ty and put in at the rocks in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our favorite jack- 
fish grounds, where we had decided to 
take a chance for the day’s sport, the 
captain signaled Bow-legs to heave the 
anchor overboard. Billy immediately 
made the attempt to get the mud-hook 
into the water, but something slipped, 
and also Billy. We did not discover 
anything to be amiss until we noticed 
that Billy had disappeared from the 
deck and our only one reasonable con- 
clusion was that he had slipped over- 
board with the anchor. 

Our uneasiness rapidly developed in- 
to a horrified state from the fact that 
Billy failed to reappear. 

Sharks! My first thought gave me an 
inexplicable feeling of awe and lone- 
someness for the little Bow-legs. 

Bretz ripped up through the compan- 
ionway like a rocket. “All hands to 
the lasso,” blustered the cowboy. “Get 
Bow-legs out of the tangle. It’s our 
only hope.” 

Spike and Breeze were already at the 
anchor rope and gathering it in by 
great overhand strides. Magically and 
heroically they lifted the anchor, but 
when it cleaved the surface, no Billy 
showed up. 

All eyes were at once directed over- 
board eagerly scanning the depths of 
the clear water for our unlucky ship- 
mate. <A thrill of hope shot thru 
every observer as in unison we caught 
the first glad glimpse of Bow-legs fran- 
tically climbing towards the surface. 

















His under-sea voyage from the bot- 
tom up thru forty feet of salt wa- 
ter was a very severe and harrowing 
experience and his breath-retaining abil- 
ity was taxed beyond his endurance. 
The atmosphere of consternation and 
despair that previously prevailed was 
transformed into one of hilarity, for 
on reaching the surface Billie’s face ex- 
ploded, shooting a stream of salt water 
over the cabin of the launch. 

The captain, after regaining his com- 
posure and giving the bunch the wink, 
proceeded to make an object of amuse- 
ment of Billy, who really could not take 
his jocular remarks appreciatively. 
“Billy, what kind of a stunt are you 
attempting to put over on this crew, 
anyway?” kidded the captain. “It isn’t 
necessary for you to take the mud-hook 
down to the bottom and make it fast 
in the sand. All that is required is 
merely to heave it overboard.” 

Billy had in reality gone overboard 
with a half-hitch around his ankle, and 
only succeeded in freeing himself from 
the anchor rope after reaching bottom. 

The captain’s jovial remarks caused 
us to give Billy our regulation stacca- 
toed club laugh, the three ha-ha-has. 
After taking good care that he had re- 
covered from his submarine trip, and 
the anchor again having been cast over- 
board, we assiduously began arranging 
tackle and preparing for the merry com- 
bats with the Gulf’s gamesters. 

Spike and Breeze decided to still-fish 
from the jetty rocks, while the others 
preferred the skiffs, Bow-legs and Han- 
sky using their spoons in trolling, while 
Bretz and I rowed just off the seaward 
end of the jetty and anchored. 

Billy and Hansky, with outboard mo- 
tor, clipped it off down the rocks with 
their spoons out for anything that 
would hit them, but first luck was with 
Bretz. He had baited up with a live 
shrimp and made his first cast with 
the incoming tide. And just at the mo- 
ment that his leader had settled down 
and Bretz had reeled in the surplus 
slack his float, with a lightning-like 
flash, disappeared beneath the surface. 
Bretz snubbed his fish with skillful 
manipulation of the wrist and imbedded 
the hook firmly, and then his finny cap- 
tive started something. Bretz’s frail six- 
ounce tip quickly jumped into a grace- 
ful crescent shape and the nine-thread 
line tightened up to the danger point, 
but Bretz was on the alert. “Jack-fish,” 
ke exultantly ejaculated. His reel be- 
gan its protesting and hilarious screech- 
ing, and the line almost seemed to 
smoke as he tightly clamped down upon 
the thumb-drag. 

The jack-fish at his first wild rush 
swung around with a forceful tide in 
assistance and speeded it up until the 
line cut through the surface, throwing 
spray and spume into the air with that 
delightfully hissing sound that is al- 
ways inspiring music to the enthusiast’s 
ear. 

Through strenuous pumping, Bretz 
succeeded in regaining a few yards that 
the jack had previously gathered in, 
but all in vain, for the second rush, 
though less violent than the first, came 
aS a surprise to my companion and in 
a vigorous attempt to avoid sacrificing 
line or rod he was forced into allow- 
ing the jack to gather in yard after 
yard until only a few feet remained 
to the fisherman’s advantage. With 
artful and ponderous efforts that ap- 
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proached the superhuman, Bretz stopped 


the wild rush of his opponent and 
again fiercely fought for more line, and 
all the while his enthusiasm, worked 
up to the delirious stage, exploded into 
various expressions of delight, no less 
than the ravings of a maniac. 

The jack-fish in a furious attempt to 
disgorge the unpleasant tug at his lip, 
with velocity beyond imagination, 
made a wide semi-circular dash with 
a beautiful spray of foam following 
the line as it glided and split through 
the water. 

“Are you ready for the gaff?” I eag- 
erly queried. Bretz ignored the ques- 
tion as he was too greatly interested 
in the antics of the fish and under- 
stood its tricky performances better 
than I. 

The third rush of the tenacious com- 
batant was full of thrills and kept 
Bretz’s excitement keyed up to the 
raving point until he caught the first 
glimpse of the jack-fish; then he fairly 
went wild for this was the largest and 
finest specimen we had ever beheld. 

“Ease me the gaff, Shorty,” was 
Bretz’s almost inaudible and breathless 
supplication, as the fight settled down 
to the steady business of pumping. 

The thrills that were produced by 
the sudden soundings of the fish and 
the ever. present _§ stick-to-itive-ness, 
which is always characteristic of this 
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great gamester, furnished the cow- 
puncher angler with an enthusiast’s su- 
preme diversion. 

Bretz finished the victor, and gaffing 
the jack, he exultantly hauled him 
over the gunwale of the skiff and de- 
posited him in the bilge beneath the 
seat. Applying the scales immediately, 
Bretz found the jack to weigh fifty-six 
pounds. His exultation reached the limit 
of satisfaction in successfully battling 
such a prize. 

Sharp ejaculations from the direction 
of the jetty rocks informed us that 
the fight had started up over there, 
and glancing in Billy Bow-leg’s direc- 
tion we noticed that he was having 
quite a lively tussle with some bull- 
dog of the sea that was making mighty 
efforts to relieve him of his rod and 
reel, 

The prevailing quietude was instant- 
ly transformed into a scene of quick 
action, and then, simultaneously, Bretz 
and I received strikes that almost un- 
seated us. But disaster was the result- 
ant outcome for me as the jacks 
crossed our lines, and having sawed 
through mine, left Bretz again to fin- 
ish victor over another beautiful speci- 
men of fighting green-and-amber. 

I was not to remain idle or subject 
to lingering disappointment by any 
means, for my next cast attracted the 
attention of another jack. Having dis- 
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THESE JACK-FISH FURNISHED THE “COW-PUNCHER ANGLER” WITH AN_ENTHUSIAST’S” 


SUPREME DIVERSION. 
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covered my shrimp as I temptingly 
played it with short and sudden jerks, 
he furiously rushed it and engulfed it 
with the rapidity of lightning and was 
away, viciously gathering in great 
stretches of line, with my reel screech- 
ing its wild music of unconfined de- 
light. My enthusiasm reached the de- 
lirious stage when I finally stopped his 
first wild rush. But this did not allow 
my thoughts to ramble aimlessly about 
for even one insignificant moment as 
his next puzzling antic required every 
resource of mind and muscle at my 
command to keep him from snatching 
the last inch of line from my reel, 

All the while Bretz was coaching me 
to “stay with him, Shorty,” “give ’im 
more line” and other such advice which 
I did, and after exerting myself al- 
most beyond limit of endurance I vic- 
toriously gaffed him and pulled him to 
safety over the gunwale of the boat. 

In battling the jack-fish during the 
first, second and third rushes of his 
wild career, you must gradually put in- 
creasing force to the thumb-drag until 
your discretion enlightens you to the 
fact that rod, reel or line cannot with- 
stand more violent treatment. You re- 
tain this pressure until your pugnac- 
ious contestant decides to allow you a 
very little opportunity in showing your 
ability in dragging and pumping him 
in. 

You are forced into pumping the jack- 
fish in by distressing stages and at the 
same time you must watch for his next 
rush, which is certain to follow, and 
when it does come the smoking line 
and hilarious comment of the reel again 
make life worth living to you, and you 
are coerced into a sublime forgetful- 
ness of everything but the animating 
encounter in which you _ relentlessly 
fight for supremacy. 

After three grand rushes the final 
and most strenuous part of the fight 
introduces itself as the jack invari- 
ably rears back like the wildest Texas 
brone and you are compelled to pump 
in line and fish by very slow stages 
that taxes your skill and endurance to 
the extreme. Always fight the jack- 
fish with the tip of your rod and un- 
der no circumstance allow him to force 
your tip down so that he has a direct 
pull against the reel, for in such a case, 
if your line is not immediately parted 
with a resounding snap, it is very like- 
ly to be uncivilly snatched from your 
ree] even to the last inch by the fish, 
who at once proceeds to beat it out 
to sea in the direction of Yucatan or 
Cuba, with four or five dollars’ worth of 
fine linen in tow. 

“To win the little wager with Bow- 
legs, I will now make an attempt to 
connect with a big one,” was the sur- 
prising announcement of my compan- 
ion, as I had never known him to go 
after any other big-game fish than jack- 
fish and tarpon, and to carry out the 
threat Bretz baited up the June fish 
tackle which had previously been sup- 
plied by the captain, and casting it 
overboard, he paid out line until bot- 
tom was reached and then made the 
line fast to an oar-lock. 

The Gulf was fairly alive with ray 
fish and jacks and fast and furious we 
fought them until it seemed that the 
yawl would soon be filled to capacity, 
and at the next instant the big star at- 
traction introduced itself in a very 
thrilling manner. 

Our yawl took a very sudden down- 
ward plunge and then bounded back 
again, bobbing about over short, chop- 
Py waves and long, heaving ocean 
swells like a cork. A most disquiet- 
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ing sensation of awe and impending 
evil possessed us as it seemed that we 
would be forcibly dragged beneath the 
surface. 

“Shades of Ceasar, what has _ hap- 
pened?” was my sharp ejaculation, It 
was the first time in my life that I 
had ever witnessed a _ skiff leaping 
about with such struggling antics and 
without any apparent cause. I was 
slow in grasping the reason for its re- 
markable performances, but Blustering 
Bretz sprung into mighty and quick ac- 
tion as he jumped for the June fish 
line and shouted, “Balance the skiff, 
Shorty, or Bow-legs will not have been 
the only person to take an unexpected 
bath today. This is your chance to 
lend me a helping hand in winning the 
bet with that little shrimp,” he im- 
plored. 

Bilge water and fish blood mingled in 
swirling disorder with various tackle 

















A JACK-FISH STANDING ON 
THE SAND. 
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equipment and fish in the bottom of our 
boat as we were violently and danger- 
ously whirled around and around, stir- 
ring the Gulf into a mighty swirl of 
foam, 

Had some monstrous demon of the 
sea fastened to our line and would we 
be helplessly and violently towed out 
to sea before the captain could give us 
a hand? Were we to be dragged be- 
neath the surface to meet with sudden 
and unexpected introduction to Davy 
Jones’ locker? Were we now to be- 
come stowaways upon the Great Ship 
of Missing men who had gone on before? 
My thoughts prompted me to make a 
quick suggestion: “Sever the line, Bretz, 
before we go under,” I shouted. ‘“Noth- 
ing doing, I’ll stay with him if he tows 
us to the moon,” was Bretz’s maniacal 
reply as in desperation he began fight- 
ing and tusselling with the line with all 





the strength at his command, and 
slowly the monster below began giving 
away to the furious and tremendous 
tugs of my shipmate. 

My endeavors to keep the skiff right- 
ed exerted both my muscular and men- 
tal faculties to the extreme, Frequent- 
ly I slipped in the bilge water and 
came near taking unexpected lunges 
overboard, but luck was with us. The 
big biustering fisherman had almost 
reached the last notch of his available 
capabilities and his muscles seemed to 
be exerted to the breaking point just 
as he made a skillful half-hitch to the 
oar lock as the giant fish came to the 
surface, rolling and slashing about with 
ponderous broadside blows. 


“The knife, Shorty,’ Bretz forced 
out breathlessly. “Get into the game. 
I’m all in.” Following his advice, I 


seized the knife and a line and jumping 
into the combat, put the finishing 
touches to Bretz’s gigantic captive. I 
quickly ran the sharp blade of the dirk 
thru the thick skin of the under jaw 
and after inserting the line and making 
it fast to the stern cable I freed the 
hook from the vanquished monster’s 
mouth. I came back to earth just as 
Bretz made the remark that if little 
Billy Bow-legs would ever get anything 
as enormous as this fish on his line 
that it would drag him clear across the 
equator and then he wouldn’t land ’im. 

Bretz’s captive was the largest and 
finest specimen of the black sea bass 
that we had ever known the Gulf to 
give up. This was, without equivoca- 
tion, the decision of every member of 
the club even down to Bow-legs. 

The others had witnessed the danger- 
ously prancing antics of the skiff when 
the fight took place, and as we sig- 
nalled that we were about to lift anchor 
and make our way back to the launch, 
thru curiosity all hands decided to row 
over and take a slant at Bretz’s unex- 
pected catch. 

But at this point the sublime was 
quickly transformed into the ridiculous. 
The captain, who had been peacefully 
dozing on top of the cabin after hav- 
ing made fast his line to a belt loop 
of his trousers, was awakened in a 
most startling manner by a tremen- 
dous jerk at his waist-line. 

“A strike,’ vociferated the captain as 
he attempted to shake off his drowsi- 
ness and master the situation. “I’ve 
got ’im, mates, I’ve got ’im dead to 
rights.” 

But this is where the ridiculous in- 
troduced itself, for the first rush of 
the leviathan sacrificed the buttons of 
the captain’s trousers and completely 
turned the tables. 

Billy yelled, “It looks like he has got 
you, Captain, but stay with him just 
the same.” 

The captain failed to carry Billy’s 
advice into execution for at the next 
moment he fell flat upon the cabin and 
eagerly grabbed the rail in a frantic ef- 
fort to keep from going overboard. 

And then, some more of the unex- 
pected happened, for the second rush 
of the fish placed the captain in a most 
embarrassing position by quickly re- 
lieving him of his trousers. And in 
this dishabille state the captain’s rav- 
ings, tho extremely mad, assumed a 
most amusing appearance to his ex- 
cited audience. 

And after all, fishermen, you can’t 
beat it. Those delightful trips into 
the Gulf; those strenuous encounters 
with fierce antagonists of the briny; 
and the homeward-bound voyage, com- 
pletely full of thrilling reminiscences 
of experiences, you will never forget. 
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“IN FRONT THE SNOWY POINTED COLD, BLUE FINGERS TO THE 


COLDER, BLUER SKY.” 


Life Above Timber-Line 


Whenever we read of an aeroplane 
attaining an altitude of 10,000 feet or 
more we are apt to think that the pilot 
has penetrated to regions and condi- 
tions that are little known. How would 
you like to live up there? ‘“Impos- 
sible?” “Unpleasant?” Not at all. 
There are flourishing towns at similar 
elevations in Colorado and if one 
wishes he can go a thousand feet high- 
er than this on some of the mountain 
railways. 

By the latter means of ascension I 
arrived at 12,000 feet on Pike’s: Peak 
about ten o’clock one morning in late 
April, waited for my household goods 
and a month’s provisions to be unload- 
ed from the snow plow and watched 
the smoke from the laboring engine 
puff out of sight around the shoulder 
of the mountain above me. 
drifts were everywhere except on the 
ruddy, perpendicular precipices that 
crown every spur from the main mass 
of the peak. We had been two hours 
coming up the last mile and had 
pushed through a maximum depth of 
twenty-four feet of snow just below the 
house while the path to the door had 


been dug thru from eight to twelve 
feet. 
Everything was in confusion. There 


was not a drop of unfrozen water with- 
in three miles and dinner had to be 
prepared for twelve hungry snow shov- 
elers. A canned goods box supplied 
kindling, and coal had been left from 
the engine, so I soon had a fire and 
now was melting to fill the coffee 
pot. For a month the snowdrifts sup- 
plied every drop of water that I used. 
By the last of May the snow was melt- 
ing rapidly enough for water to raise 
in “wells” dug down to the bottom of 
the deeper drifts. When this supply 
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was exhausted, late in June, water had 
to be pumped up from springs farther 
down the mountain and stored in a 
tank, 

When the house had got fairly warm, 
a mountain rat, that had made his 
winter home .n some rubbish on top 
of an old cupboard, woke up and came 
out to investigate. He was a fat, hairy 
fellow with a flat, furry tail and big 
eyes like a rabbit’s. They are wise lit- 
tle animals and are easily tamed, but 
are inveterate thieves and will carry 
off anything that they can move. They 
especially delight in establishing win- 
ter quarters in cabins and buildings 
that are abandoned during the cdld 
weather. 

In an hour the sky had clouded over 
and the wind was rising; in a little 
while the clouds rolled down and en- 
veloped us; it began to snow, and by 
noon the storm was so furious that it 
was impossible to see anything outside 
the windowpane or to withstand the 
force of the wind-driven snow. Shel- 
tered as we were by stone walls eight- 
een inches thick, we felt little of it, 
tho it continued uninterruptedly for 
three days and nights. Nor did we 
feel any ill effects from the altitude 
except a sensation of fullness in the 
head and ears that disappeared with 
the first night’s sleep. 

The fourth morning was still and 
clear. Here and there a freckled rock, 
a rounded, isolated boulder, or a jagged, 
chaotic rock field broke the whiteness 
of the scintillating slope that swept 
down to timberline, two thousand feet 
below. The distant plains shimmered 
and receded into intangible waves of 
purple air. In front, the Snowy Range 
pointed cold, blue fingers to the colder, 
bluer sky. Behind, the great central 





cone of the peak towered pitiless and 
forbidding even in the bright sunlight. 
Even the closest of the lesser hills pro- 
vided no softening of the landscape. 
The tforests, too, denied the aspect of 
mass and protection. Every spruce 
tree was a fine black line, every patch 
of prostrate fir was a distinct dot 
against the whiteness that was every- 
where. Every few minutes a whirl- 
wind would catch up a handful of 
snow and toss it a hundred feet aloft 
as it scurried with it over the frozen 
slope. Above the abyss of “the Crat- 
er” a raven swayed and his hoarse and 
gloomy croaking apparently intensi- 
fied the silence that was almost pain- 
ful. The quality of the air and the as- 
pect of the landscape inspired such a 
feeling of separation from humanity, 
such a pervading sensation of awe and 
unreasoning terror that I was glad to 
go in to the atmosphere of familiar 
objects and the distraction of homely 
tasks. 

As the boiling point of water is only 
186° F. at this altitude, and the air 
pressure is only a little over half that 
at sea level, I had to reconstruct my 
time tables for cooking and the recipes 
for the various articles of food that re- 
quire leavening. I found that pota- 
toes required forty minutes to cook if 
I put them into boiling water and the 
other common vegetables required a 
proportionate length of time. Any- 
thing that required long, slow cooking 
was the better for the altitude, for 
there was less danger of scorching. A 
cooker that cooks under steam pressure 
is used in the hotel on the summit of 
the peak. Yeast bread raised more 
readily, but I had to use a third less 
baking powder in other dough in order 
to control the mixture, Meat, eggs, etc., 
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staid fresh indefinitely if kept in the 
shade out of doors. 

The storms continued daily for a 
month or more, but gradually grew less 
violent and of shorter duration. At 
no time was it extremely cold, and I 
soon noticed that more snow was melt- 
ing than was falling. The sunnier, 
wind-swept slopes were quite bare by 
the middle of May and I began to find 
little blossoms of the penn cress and 
the mountain for-get-me-nots at the 
edges of the drifts, sometimes actually 
in the melting snow. They were very 
short-stemmed, hardly out of the little 
balls of fuzzy leaves in which they had 
iain curled up all winter, but the flow- 
ers were very bright and _ intensely 
fragrant. I watched the valleys in vain 
for signs of approaching summer for a 
month or more. Then one day, early 
in June, I thought I saw, in a little 
nollow away below, a faint glimmer of 
green. The next morning I was sure 
xf it and within a week summer had en 
veloped and well nigh overwhelmed us 
with her magnificent outpouring of 
power and glory unspeakable. 

The mountain lost its forbidding «is- 
pect and invited exploration as if, nav- 
ing withstood the trials of probation, 
we were now to have revealed to us 
the secrets of its hidden places, the en 
chantments of its sun-swept meadows 
and the spells that lurked in the purple 
shadows of its precipices. The music 
of falling water and rushing wind filled 


the air. And such wind. Days and 
days without stopping it rushed and 
boomed over the mountain. As there 


were no trees nor bushes to thrash 
about we were not conscious of its pow- 
er until we tried to breast it. Then it 
would fling us deafened and breathless 


against the buildings which it has 
scarred and chipped by hurling the 
sharp gravel against the stones and 


the windowpanes, warmed by _ the 
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lowlands, damp from the melting snow, 
fragrant from the flowers in its path, 
oppressive from the very intensity of 
motion, it boomed thru the hollowed 








“EVEN THE CLOSEST OF THE HILLS PRO- 
VIDED NO SOFTENING OF THE LAND- 
SCAPE.” 


rocks, sang over the grass and blended 
with the sounds of rushing water into 
a very avalanche of sound. The daily 
storms gave place to thunder showers. 
Vivid lightning; deafening, crashing 
thunder; a few big raindrops, patter- 
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ing sleet, and pelting hail; then, again, 
the brilliant sunshine and a glorious 
rainbow flung across the valley as the 
storm rolled down and exhausted it- 
self on the plains. There was no smoke 
nor dampness in the air, none of that 
early summer haze that you are accus- 
tomed to in the lowlands. There was 
no blending of colors, blurring of out- 
lines nor softening of shadows. Every 
detail of crag and chasm stood out 
clear and distinct. Every trail and 
water course was Clearly defined, and 
waterfalls and lakes sparkled in the 
sun, tho several miles away. 

The pines were a dark green fringe 
at the base of emerald velvet slopes, 
for there is a great deal of compara- 
tively smooth meadow land up here, 
thickly covered by a dense growth of 
low grasses and sedges. As soon as 
the grass began to grow the flowers be- 
gan to bloom. Rosy cress, snowy saxi- 
frage, fragrant for-get-me-nots, sweet 
androsace, bluebells with hearts of gold, 
fairy primroses and a hundred others 
were crowding, pushing, hurrying to 
complete their growth during the few 
weeks that summer reigned. One hun- 
dred and sixty species of all colors, ex- 
cept true red, grow up here, crowded 
so closely together that as they suc- 
cessively come into bloom they form 
solid masses of color against the green 
hillsides all summer long and impart 
their fragrance to the southwest wind 
that blows constantly over the moun- 
tain. 


“Blue of a burning, boundless sky, 
Gold of a boundless, splendid sod; 
Prodigal noontide, far and nigh, 

Blue and gold on the plains of God.” 


The nights, even in midsummer, are 
little above freezing, and although the 
direct rays of the midday sun, shining 
thru that thin air, are very brilliant 
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“THE PINES WERE A DARK GREEN FRINGE AT HE BASE OF EMERALD VELVET SLOPES.” 


























and intense, the ground is not warmed 
to any great depth. The porous, grav- 
elly soil does not hold much water, 
and the constant winds are very dry- 
ing, so that the meadow plants are 
small and matted and have tiny leaves 
that are either very fuzzy or else fleshy 
and thickened for storing moisture. 
The plants that grow in the crevices 
of the rock fields are more protected 
and have more moisture at their dis- 
posal. Therefore they exhibit a taller 
growth and broader leaf surfaces. 
There are no insects upon them for, 
in spite of their brilliant colors and 
surpassing fragrance, occasional wan- 
dering bumble-bees are almost their 
only insect visitors. Some of them, 
such as the mountain sorrel, starwort, 
alpine speedwell, white dryas, lloydia 
and the sandworts are the same species 
that are found at sea-level in the Arc- 
tic regions. Others, like the narrow- 
leaved primrose, the alpine synthyris, 
the ginger-root and chionophila are 
found only at high altitudes in the Cen- 
tral Rocky Mountains. There are only 
four woody plants above the tree line 
on this peak: the net-veined willow, 
white dryas, smooth currant and shrub- 
by cinquefoil, 

The birds were with us 
first. Scolding jays, called “camp rob- 
bers” on account of their predatory 
habits, and chattering magpies visited 
the scrap pile daily. Haughty ravens 
sometimes deigned to sit upon the coal 
box or the gate posts, and hawks, owls 
and even snowy quail were occasional 
visitors. As the season advanced the 
pipits came up and nested among the 
rocks and on the ground among the 
grasses. Plaintive cries, “peep, peep, 
peep,” from hundreds of little brown 
birds, pervaded the air and recalled the 
exactly similar sounds of innumerable 
day-old chickens. 

The rats, mice and “conies”’ were 
awake all winter, and early in June 
the chipmunks and marmots came out 
of their burrows in the crevices of the 
rocks. The mice resemble the com- 
mon field mice in appearance, but they 
are great pests for it is impossible to 
keep them out of buildings. They made 
their nests in loaves of bread, in pil- 
lows and mattresses and other incon- 
venient places. They were especially 
fond of gingersnaps and raisins. Trap- 
ping made no impression upon their 
numbers, so we took up some kittens. 
They throve and kept the mice out of 
the house, but they got so that, altho 
they killed the mice, they would not 
eat them. They were great hunters 
and followed us about over the moun- 
tain like dogs. They waxed fat and 
developed coats of fur that were un- 
believedly thick and soft. They never 
attacked a rat but were fond of stalk- 
ing the chipmunks and “conies,” which 
they ate. Tune latter is a little, brown, 
bob-tailed animal rather larger than a 
chipmunk. It lives among the rocks 
and in the fall builds haystacks from 
the grasses and _ seed-bearing plants 
that it cuts off and piles near its bur- 
row to cure for winter food. These 
stacks are sometimes as large as a 
bushel basket. The grass is always laid 
so that rain and snow will run off in- 
stead of penetrating it, and examina- 
tion shows that some of it must have 
been carried a considerable distance 
‘rom where it grew. The marmots bur- 
row among the rocks, too, and in early 
June it is no unusual sight to see at 
one time half a dozen families of six 
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to ten of these young fat “groundhogs” 
sunning themselves outside their doors. 
Usually one old one can be seen stand- 
ing up doing sentry duty. At the ap- 
proach of anything suspicious he gives 
a sharp whistle of warning and there is 
instant and effective scurrying for 
home and safety. Coyotes, weasles 
and snow-shoe rabbits were frequent, 
and even a mountain sheep could some- 
times be seen silhouetted against the 
sky on some distant crag. 
Occasionally the clouds would lie be- 
low us all day. The sun, as it rose 
above them, tinted the crests of the 
mass with silver and pink, making the 
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stretching our hands upward into the 
surcharged air. 

We were perfectly well. The English 
scientists who made exhaustive experi- 
ments and investigations on the peak 
in 1912 found that the process of adap- 
tation to the high altitude consists es- 
sentially of an increase in the capacity 
of the red blood corpuscles for extract- 
ing and carrying oxygen. A sort of 
condensation of the blood takes place, 
which enables it to abstract from even 
that thin air the full quota of oxygen 
needed by the body. So this pure air, 
even tho light in oxygen, acts as a tonic 
that drives away all sluggishness; but, 








SUMMIT OF ARGENTINE PASS, COLO. ELEVATION ABOUT 13,200 FEET. 





HIGHEST 


THROUGH WAGON ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


hollows gray and dark by contrast. 
Their surging “far-flung battle line” 
stretched for a hundred miles along the 
base of the mountains and laid in the 
cafions and valleys like inlets and bays 
from a stormy sea. Heaving, surging, 
rolling, tumbling, or calmly and majes- 
tically advancing, they heaped them- 
selves against the mountain sides, rose, 
broke and fell back before the opposing 
air currents. Thin wisps and wind- 
torn streamers would cautiously ascend 
the precipices only to be dissolved in 
the warm upper air. It rained below 
and was cold and gloomy, but up there 
it was brilliant and thrilling with the 
silent battle between the sun and the 
storm. Sometimes it continued all day, 
as the clouds advanced and receded, 
dissolved and formed again, and night 
finally saw them only settle sullenly 
deeper into the hollows of the earth, 
while the sun proclaimed his victory, 
to us up inere, with flaming banners 
and bonfires in the sky. At other 
times the instability of the air would 
be too great to continue long, and the 
moisture-laden lower air would creep 
up along the mountain, break thru the 
thin, warmer stratum, envelope us in 
a thick fog for a few minutes and then, 
almost miraculously, it seemed, be 
transformed into shining summer day 
clouds that floated in the blue dome 
above us. 

The electrical content of the air was 
very great, especially just before a 
storm and during cloudy weather. 
Sometimes the air crackled and snapped 
for an hour or more without any visible 
discharge. At other times, wires, 
pipes, etc., would be luminous and 
many tingling shocks were received 
from the stoves, the clothes line and 
the telephone, or even from simply 





contrary to general belief, the heart 
beat is a trifle slower after acclimati- 
zation except under exertion. We were 
ambitious and felt like working; sleep 
refreshed us, activity was a pleasure; 
every breatu renewed our energy, and 
it was a joy just to be alive and up 
there. 

Glowing sunrises, golden noons and 
gorgeous sunsets succeeded each other 
as the summer advanced. The grasses 
ripened and the gentians and the cin- 
quefoils splashed the meadow land 
with brilliant patches of purple and 
gold amid the red of the ripened foliage 
of the mountain avens. The aspens 
blazed in the gluches and the oaks and 
the maples reddened the valleys. I 
sometimes stood in the door at evening 
and repeated to myself the names of 
the rainbow colors as we had learned 
them at school: “violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange and red.” Yes, 
they were all there. Violet, on the 
crags of the peak behind; indigo, in the 
shadows of the valley before me; blue, 
in the sky overhead; green, in the pines 
below; yellow, in the grass at my feet; 
orange, on the hillsides across the 
lakes; and red in the clouds that at- 
tended the setting sun. 


“Above me in its granite majesty, 

Sphinx-like, the peak thru silent cen- 
turies 

Met the eternal question of the sky,” 


and confided to me in that sunset hour 
that what had at first seemed to be an 
ordeal that most people were spared 
had been transmuted into one of the 
most enthralling revelations of Nature 
that has ever been vouchsafed to any 


one, 
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One winter when I was trapping in 
the high country between Green River 
and Wind River in Wyoming, the wolves 
crossed my trap line (marten traps). 
Several times in crossing from one val- 
ley to the other. It was a hard winter 
and several hundred elk worked their 
way up thru the deep snow from the 
Green River slope and located on the 
wind-swept slopes above timberline. 
Many of them were poverty-stricken 
when they reached timberline and got 
out on to the bare ridges where they 
could get grass. One old bull in par- 
ticular, with a crippled leg and an im- 
mense pair of antlers, was so badly off 
that he stood his ground and offered 
battle rather than attempt to run when 
I passed near him. ‘The wolves had in- 
spected these elk several times and 
passed up even the crippled bull, the 
only elk they killed in that section be- 
ing calves on a big hillside where the 
elk scattered in feeding. 

Across a cafion from where they 
killed these calves, six or eight miles 
away, a band of horses came up a ridge 
from Wind River and located on a tim- 
ber line slope where the snow was en- 
tirely blown off and the grass_ good. 
Twice during the winter the wolves 
raided this band of horses, succeeding 
each time in killing a grown horse in 
good condition. The horses lost out by 
running, while the elk won by standing 
their ground and facing the wolves. 

These wolves passed some hundreds 
of mountain sheep on every trip they 
made across the range that winter, and 
while they tried to surprise them and 
catch them on the flats, the sheep al- 
ways discovered the wolves in time to 
beat them to the rocks. So far as I 
could learn they did not get a sheep that 
winter, 

One winter, when there came a wet 
snow with an east wind, all of the tim- 
berline flats were covered with frozen 
snow that wind could not move: the 
mountain sheep were starved weak and 
forced to leave the high country and 
seek food in the lower reaches of the 
cafons. There was no bare ground 
anywhere and the only grass the sheep 
could get was where they could paw 
away the snow on the steep slopes along 
the foot of cliffs. The following spring 
I found where wolves had denned in a 
cafion and killed many mountain sheep, 
with so little trouble that there were 
piles of sheep bones—and sheep bones 
only—at the den. Along the hillside 
above the den I found the heads of five 
rams, and that without making any 
search other than merely looking up 
and down hill as I passed along. The 
wolves probably killed twenty or thirty 
sheep in that cafion that spring. 

It is claimed that when wolves ranged 
thru the timbered sections of the South- 
ern and Eastern states they were very 
destructive to domestic dogs of all 
breeds, often coming in to the clearings 
and killing them, rarely failing to kill 
every dog that entered the forests un- 
accompanied by man. Men that I know 
to be thoroly reliable have told me that 
this is certainly true and I do not doubt 
it, but in the North and West wolves 
do not have this trait of character and 
readily associate and cross with all 
sorts of dogs. 

So far as I have observed, all cross 
breeds between dogs and wolves are 
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dark colored, some of them being as 
black as any black dog, some exactly on 
the order of silver foxes, some on the 
order of cross foxes, and some merely 
darker than ordinary wolves, but 
marked the same as full-blooded wolves, 
I have seen these cross-bred wolves 
bred and reared in captivity, and have 
killed wild ones that were exactly the 
same as those that were raised from a 
captive bitch wolf and a mongrel dog. 
Once I killed one family of wolves in 
which the dog wolf was an extra large 
gray, while the bitch was red, mixed 
with black, and had ears more like 
those of a fox hound than like those of 
a wolf. Some of the whelps were like 
ordinary wolf pups, and some of them 
like their mother, except that their ears 
were not so large. 

In Texas, which is as far South as I 
ever hunted wolves, I saw none that 
were crossed with dogs, and saw no 
wolves that were as large or as light 
in color as many of the male wolves 
in the North. All of the wolves that I 
saw there and in New Mexico had a 


red tinge that is only occasionally 
found in the wolves of Colorado and 
Wyoming. I have never hunted wolves 


north of the north line of Wyoming, but 
have hunted with men that knew the 
gray wolf from that line north. From 
what they told me I think that the 
Wyoming wolf is exactly the same as 
those found anywhere north of Wyo- 
ming. 

That the gray wolf may be black 
without being crossed with the domes- 
tic dog I do not doubt and I think 
that the tendency to dark color among 
wolves is greater at high altitudes and 
in the North than at low altitudes and 
in the South, just as the same thing is 
true of red foxes; but I also think that 
crossing with the dog will increase this 
tendency thru many succeeding genera- 
tions. However, this may be, it is cer- 
tain that the wolves of the mountains 
and of the North are not so uniform 
in color as those of the plains and of 
the South, and it seems to be certain 
that where there is a tendency to vary 
in color from white to black, there is 
also a tendency to interbreed with dogs. 

I do not think that the gray wolf ever 
crosses with the coyote, and am quite 
certain that the coyote and wolf are 
no nearer related to each other than 
are the red and gray foxes which never 
interbreed. 

It is generally supposed that gray 
wolves, or “timber wolves,” as they are 
usually called, are given to including 
man in their list of prey, but I am skep- 
tical regarding this and doubt very 
much that wolves ever killed a man in 
America. I know nothing about wolves 
in other countries and it is possible that 
the original wolf story was founded on 
something that actually happened in Eu- 
rope; but I think it just as likely that 
all stories relating to wolves killing 
men are founded on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the fact that wolves could 
easily kill a man under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Anyhow, all of my experience with 
wolves leads to the conclusion that they 
will not attack man, and on several 
oceasions I think taat I gave them both 
provocation and opportunity. 

On one occasion, when running a long 
trap line on foot, I was greatly delayed 





by tracking up a coyote that broke a 
trap chain; at dark I was eight or ten 
miles from camp with a storm threaten- 
ing to break and a high wind blowing. 
There was a very little snow on the 
ground and no timber to darken the 
way, so I managed to hike along at a 
pretty fair gait in spite of the blackness 
of the night, and about nine o’clock I 
came to a wire fence that I Knew to be 
around a school section three miles 
from camp. I knew that by following 
the fence out to the corner I would 
strike a road that would be much bet- 
ter than stumbling thru the sagebrush. 
Cattle had killed the sage along this 
fence and where the sage was killed 
the snow lay white, so that I could see 
enough to distinguish dark objects that 
I came close to. 

Just before I came to the corner of 
the fence I discovered an object in the 
snow that I was quite certain I had 
not seen when I passed there before. 
Making sure that it was not a live ani- 
mal, I approached and touched it with 
my foot and found that while it was not 
alive, it certainly was an animal. A 
closer investigation disclosed that it 
was warm, and by the flashes of 
matches, which the wind blew out as 
fast as I lit them, I saw that it was 
a cow-brute that had just been killed 
by wolves. 

When the match flashes exposed a 
mass of bloody wolf tracks in the snow 
I remembered that my rifle was safely 
at camp and that a great part of my de- 
lay had been caused by having to get 
within a few yards of the coyote. I 
followed before I could kill it with the 
single shot .22 pistol I had with me. 
The wind was making so much noise 
that the wolves might have been a few 
feet away growling at me for all I 
could tell, and I knew that if they 
wanted me they could have me just as 
well as not; but I made a guess that 
they didn’t, and hiked on to camp. I 
returned the next day and found that 
there had been eight wolves and that 
they left in a run and had not been 
back and that they had not had time 
before I came along to eat enough 
of the steer to make a feed for one 
of them. They never did come back 
to that place and it was several weeks 
before they returned to that section of 
the country. 

Only last April I took eight wolf pups 
from a den and did not get away from 
the place till dark. There was no wa- 
ter in the locality except small spots 
of snow, and the nearest place that I 
knew of where there was a snowbank 
that sheep had not been into was three 
or four miles away. It was a dark 
night and I had a heavy pack and there 
was much cedar timber and many rocks, 
so that I made poor time and did not 
get to the clean snow till ten o’clock. 
The wolves, two of them, knew that I 
had their whelps before I left the den, 
and they were advertising the matter 
to the wide world by the most dismal 
wailing and howling that ever came 
from the throats of beasts. 

As I plodded along thru the cedars 
they were waiting first on one side of 
me and then on the other. Sometimes 
they sounded near and sometimes a mile 
away, and by the time I reached the 
snow they had returned to the locality 
of the den, where I could faintly hear 




















their wails while I melted snow and 


prepared for the night. They had the 
opportunity and the intelligence—and 
certainly the provocation—to make wolf 
bait of me any time between dark and 
the time I started a fire, but they did 
not have the sand. 

I have never heard wolves “give ton- 
gue” while tracking or chasing prey, 
and in spite of all that has been writ- 
ten about wolves howling while in pur- 
suit of their intended victims I do not 
believe that they ever have anything to 
say until the prey is overtaken and at- 
tacked; if I feared them at all it cer- 
tainly would not be when I could hear 
them howling., 

I have been within hearing distance 
when wolves raided bands of sheep and 
the only sounds to be heard were made 
by the sheep. After the killings were 
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over and the wolves had taken them- 
selves to suitable places for spending 
the day, I have heard them telling the 
world that they had been spilling blood; 
and, again in the evening, I have heard 
them boasting that they had meat on 
hand, but I have never heard them tell- 
ing anybody about it when they were 
out of meat. 

When a band of wolves becomes scat- 
tered in passing thru rough country they 
sometimes signal to each other by 
howling, and when one gets lost from 
the band, especially a young one, he is 
apt to do enough howling in an hour 
to make it seem as tho there were a 
howling wolf on every high point in 
the country; but when wolves are hun- 
gry and in search of prey they often 


‘make tracks all over the country with- 


out being heard at all. 
From the naturalists point of view I 
have hardly touched the subject of 
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wolves in the foregoing pages, and I 
might easily go to great length in tell- 
ing things about wolves that are inter- 
esting to me; but my aim in this article 
is to tell only the things that will be 
of interest to the average reader, and 
I think that I have gone as far as I 
can go with any hope of interesting any- 
body from the hunters’’point of view. 
So I will close this article by giving 
some idea of the size of a large wolf, 
instead of many pages regarding his 
nature. 

A wolf that measures six feet from 
the end of his nose to the tip of his tail 
bone, after the hide is off, is a big one; 
and one that weighs a hundred pounds 
is not only big, but also in extra good 
order. 

The track of a large wolf is about 
four inches across, and the track of a 
small one is much larger than the track 
of the largest coyote. 





A Minnesota Moose Hunt 


November 11th. Weather, clear and 
warm. Tho all were tired that morn- 
ing, we got out early. Jake, the good- 
natured, hard-working guide, and I de- 
cided to try for moose. Leaving the 
other fellows to rest and fix up camp 
in the forenoon and to make a trip 
back for part of the luggage, left at the 
old campsite, in the afternoon, we 
started immediately after breakfast on a 
long, hard day’s trip, leaving all sur- 
plus luggage in camp. Jake carried his 
.35 Remington automatic, twenty cart- 
ridges for it, and a small pack sack in 
which were two jackets, a small axe, 
his hunting knife and our lunch, while 
I carried only my 744-pound Newton, ten 
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cartridges for it, and my knife. Good 
time was made for the first hour as we 
hurried toward open country. Many 
fresh deer signs were noticed as we 
hurried along, thinking only of reach- 
ing the clearings before moose, if any, 
were there, would lie down for the day. 

It was one of those clear, frosty 
mornings when the least little noise car- 
ries well in the woods—poor for the 
hunting of deer, but just what we want- 
ed for moose. Nearing the more open, 
rvucky country, we became very cautious, 
avoiding, here and there, little patches 
of crusted snow, stepping from rock 
to rock as much as possible and 
picking our way very carefully thru 














THE AUTHOR’S MOOSE WHERE IT FELL. 





the brush, lest we break some twigs. 

And why shouldn’t we be cautious? 
Were we not trying to outwit one of 
the great game animals of this cont!- 
nent? We were matching our senses 
of sight and hearing against his, and 
he, at that very time, early in the morn- 
ing, was leisurely moving about, reach- 
ing, first to the right, then to the left, 
picking the tender sprouts off his fav- 
orite brush, his big antlers ocasionally 
hitting against standing trees, produc- 
ing that peculiar rattling noise more 
welcoine than the sweetest of music to 
our ears. With eyes evcr busy search- 
ing for his tal!, black form, and ears 
ever open listening for his wide-spread- 
ing antlers, we picked our way most 
carefully. All around, the brush was 
nipped close. Soon the patches of snow 
reminded us that a moose had recently 
passed that way, and, departing, had 
left behind him some footprints that 
might prove to be his last. Greater pre- 
caution was now used. The more open 
country, a great field of rocks, broken 
here and there by small swamps, lay 
just ahead. On the rocky ridges and 
hillsides, everywhere, grew the brush on 
which moose delight to feed. An ideal 
feeding ground and an equally good 
hunting ground, was that. 

“Hear it?” asked Jake. 

“What’s that?” I answered, somewhat 
startled—both of us speaking at the 
same time—as the first peculiar, rat- 
tling noise of a bull’s antlers hitting 
against a tree reached our ears. We 
had “heard his antlers.” And the sound 
had come with the little wind that had 
started during the last hour. Immedi- 
ately, as we waited to hear the noise a 
second time and to locate the direction 
and distance more closely, I examined 
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my rifle to see if it was ready for ac- 
tion. Soon we were on our way, stalk- 
ing carefully our game by noise only, 
which came at average intervals of per- 
haps two or three minutes. The uncer- 
tainty in stalking by noise only made 
it more interesting than if the game had 
been seen, Soon, with the wind in our 
favor, we were standing among the 
rocks on a side hill overlooking a 
swamp below us, trying to locate the 
moose we knew to be among the short 
tamarack and jack pines, but the frost 


Outdoor life 


over those three statues, when up came 
two more bulls and a cow from behind 
the trees in the swamp, making toward 
higher ground. To our great surprise, 
those three petrified statues began to 
show signs of recovery from the shock, 
and to twist their heads and necks 
about as tho preparing to leave with 
the two bulls and the cow. It was then 
that I realized that I would have to hit 
that big bull again in order to get him. 
Reloading hastily, I asked Jake the 
range. 

















A SAMPLE OF SOME OF THE LOADS WE CARRIED. 
TAYLOR, 


FISHEL, 
of early morning, still on those few 
trees, hid our moose completely. 

But Jake was determined to locate 
them, and said, “Come on over here to 
the right a little—we might see ’em,” 
and led off while I stayed where I was 
to take a last look, when, behold! there 
appeared on the stage three of the lead- 
ing actors. Bulls they were! On the 
hillside, across the swamp, they ap- 
peared in all their splendor, their tall 
forms rocking easily as they strolled 
along, feeding on the short brush, their 
antlers plainly visible in the early morn- 
ing sunlight. 

Almost afraid to whisper lest the 
moose should hear me, I motioned Jake 
back. His deliberate actions, in return- 
ing, quieted my nerves. We looked the 
moose over with the 25-power monocu- 
lar draw telescope, and held a short 
council of war, during which I assured 
Jake that I could hit an eighteen-inch 
bullseye at that range, offhand. He 
didn’t doubt that, but he had been 
stuffed so full of the ballistics and kill- 
ing power of the cartridge that I was 
shooting that he feared I would kill all 
three bulls with one shot. 

“If those other two don’t know any 
better than to get in the way, they'll 
have to suffer the consequences,” I ar- 
gued, till finally Jake said: 

“Well, give it to that big fellow in 
the middle.” 

Lamenting the inevitable fate of the 
two smaller bulls standing on either 
side of, and just beyond, the big fellow, 
and estimating the range at 600 yards, 
I drew a coarse bead, high on the larg- 
est bull and pressed the trigger, igniting 
the 72 grs. of Du Pont No. 13 powder, 
and starting that .30-cal. 172-gr. heat in- 
sulated, protected, soft-point bullet on 
its death-dealing mission, and, sure 
enough, it petrified all three of them. 
Three more hits in the same place, all 
fired deliberately, and Jake and I were 
about to start across the swamp to push 
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killed him with the first shot, running. 

The way the other four bulls and the 
cow left the country was not very slow. 
Jake, anxious to fill his resident license, 
emptied his .35 Remington automatic 
at a fleeing bull, but failed, on that long 
range, to connect. 

There was no sign of that bull’s hav- 
ing kicked or struggled after he fell, 
the victim of a well-placed high-power 
bullet which had gone clear thru him, 
broadside, passing thru the heavy mus- 
cles of one front leg and thru his heart. 
At that long range (afterwards paced 
355 steps—350 yards) the bullet did not 
break up, but, instead, it hung together 
well, mushrooming enough to tear a 
hole one-half inch or more in diameter 
clear thru. The bull’s live weight was 
estimated at about 1,300 lbs. He hada 
good bell, and fairly uniform, 14-point 
antlers, spreading 421% inches—a fairly 
good specimen for Northern Minnesota. 

Jake, anxious to try the Newton, car- 
ried it as we hunted on our way back 
to camp in the afternoon, and got a 
good shot at a fair-sized buck, standing 
broadside. He dropped in his tracks as 
tho struck by lightning. That bullet 
tore the heart to shreds and tore a hole 
where it came out large enough for me 
to stick my hand in, yet there were no 
signs of the bullet’s blowing up, such 
as I’ve seen when using the .250-3000 
Savage under similar conditions. The 
hole simply became larger the further 
the bullet went as it passed thru that 
buck. There were no pieces of lead or 
jacket metal in the wound, such as one 
usually finds when using a .250 Savage. 
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“Three hundred yards,” he replied, 
and with that came an inspiration to 
draw a fine bead and hold low. That 
I did, at once, on that same big bull, 
now trying to make his get-away, broad- 
side to me. Tho we heard the bullet 
hit him, he never flinched, but, instead, 
kept on going for a few yards till he 
disappeared behind a clump of spruce. 
With a quick movement of the bolt, the 
gun was reloaded and held ready for 
him when he came out from behind the 
trees—but he never came out. He was 
dead when we arrived. 

After finding the moose dead, the first 
thing I did was te congratulate myself 
on my good marksmanship. I had 
missed him four times, standing, and 


TAYLOR ON RIGHT, SHIPMAN ON LEFT. 


The range, paced by me while Jake 
ran to his fallen buck lest it get away, 
was 195 yards. It is my opinion that, 
had that .30 Newton bullet hit fairly 
anywhere else in the body, the buck 
would have dropped in his tracks. A 
deer shot thru the body, lengthwise, 
with one of those bullets, at a range of 
about 50 yds., would probably be torn 
up quite badly. The .30-cal. Newton is 
undoubtedly more powerful than neces- 
sary for short-range work on deer. 

We returned to camp triumphant, but 
scarcely had I finished telling of our 
day’s success, when Taylor and Ship- 
man commissioned me chief cook and 
bottle washer, flunky, packer, etc., for 
the duration of the hunt. My rifle and 

















again fired during the hunt. My luck 
had been rather unusual, having secured 
my moose in just two hours after leav- 
ing camp. After a good supper of fried 
moose liver (not half bad to take) we 
called that day’s work well done. 

Nov. 12th. Weather all day was quite 
warm and cloudy. Ali four of us left 
camp a little late. When within about 
a mile of my moose, Jake and Shipman 
left us and headed for the open coun- 
try, while Ben and I picked our way to 
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cartridges were taken from me and not .meat into the other three packs, and 


went out of our way somewhat on our 
return trip to see Shipman’s moose. It 
was a fine specimen. The body of that 
moose was longer than the body of the 
one I killed, tho Shipman’s moose was 
but litthke—not more than 150 pounds— 
heavier than mine. There was a notice- 
able difference in the shape (principally 
in the length) of the bodies and also of 
the antlers of the moose killed by us. 
The body of my bull was shorter, and 
the antlers were narrower in palm, but 

















AT BURNTSIDE LODGE. 


The hunt is over and the bear hide is on the fence. 
B. L. Taylor, H. B. Fishel, W. R. 
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my moose and had just started skin- 
ning him when we heard six shots fired. 
In about half an hour Shipman and 
Jake arrived and announced more suc- 
cess. Shipman had bagged a twenty- 
point, 4114-inch head, the bull being an 
exceptionally large one, 

They used the same tactics as Jake 
and I made use of the day before and, 
first heard the bull’s antler’s hitting 
against trees, then, later, saw him about 
400 yards away in the timber in the 
edge of a swamp, after which they 
stalked up to within about 100 yards of 
him. After watching this lone bull for 
some time, during which he lay down 
and got up two or three times, apparent- 
ly dissatisfied with his beds, Jake 
jumped upon some fallen limbs to bring 
the bull up for a bombardment. The 
bull arose and started off instantly, 
broadside to Shipman who sent one of 
Newton’s 172-gr. patented, copper-jack- 
eted bullets from .30 U. S. Govt. ’06 
cartridge into the bull’s shoulder. He 
staggered, but kept on. Soon a second 
bullet from the .30 ’06 hit in the shoul- 
der. At this, the bull stopped for a sec- 
ond or so, then started ahead on three 
legs. The bull was going the wrong way 
to suit Jake. Every foot that moose 
went added just that much more to the 
distance we would have to pack the 
head, hide and meat, so he tore off a 
string of three shots with his .35 Rem- 
ington automatic, all hits as we found 
later. After Jake’s three shots, Ship- 
man fired his third and the bull went 
jown, 

The four of us soon finished skinning 
my moose. After cutting off some steaks 
one inch thick for supper, we cut the 
rest of that meat into suitable sizes for 
packing and loaded the steaks for sup- 
per into Ben’s pack, and big pieces of 


Left to right:—Jacob Pete, guide, standing ; 
Shipman. 
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the .35, were badly torn. All six hits 
were in a space about eighteen inches 
horizontally by twelve inches verti- 
cally. 

At 4:30 that evening the human pack 
train arrived at camp. We were com- 
pletely tired out, but happy and con- 
tented. Soon the Baxter was fired up 
for a feast in celebration of our un- 
usual success in bagging two moose and 
a deer in two days of hunting. 

“Boys, how do you want your steaks 
fried?” asked the cook. 

“Medium,” was Jake’s reply. 

“Rare, with no pepper,” said Ben. 

“Very rare for myself,” said the cook. 

“Well done, smothered in onions,” 
was my reply. 

Some job for the cook. Some steaks 
—an inch thick, cut lengthwise off the 
animal, and so big that actually it would 
wind a greyhound to run around one of 
them—they were, when cooked to order 
and served with Worcestershire sauce, 
raw onions, horseradish, and chili 
sauce. Baked potatoes, hot biscuits, 
with honey (which luckily escaped the 
fate of the corn syrup), brick cheese, 
raspberry sauce, fruit cake and coffee, 
with the big moose steaks completely 
satisfied our appetites that night. There 
was no lack of variety and plenty to eat 
in our camps on this trip. Shipman and 
I had an experience in Wisconsin in 
1915 which taught us always to take 
along plenty of food, and on this trip 
we had an abundance. Nov. 13th and 
14th. Ben and Jake hunted the coun- 
try where Shipman and I got our moose, 
while we packed meat. The weather 
during these two days was very warm, 
for November, and foggy. In fact, at 
times, it drizzled a little. Was cold 
enough at night only to freeze the out- 
side surfaces of our meat. 
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SHIPMAN—NO, HE 


wider in spread, than Shipman’s bull. 

Examination of his moose showed 
that all six shots fired had scored, and 
all at a range of about 100 yards. One 
bullet (.30 ’06) went thru, while all the 
others delivered the full blow behind 
them, stopping only after tearing thru 
to the far side. Our experience with 
Newton’s_ .30-cal. protected soft-point, 
copper-jacketed, heat insulated, 172-gr. 
bullets was that they never failed to up- 
set well and to penetrate deeply when 
used by us on moose, bear and deer. 
The shoulders of that moose, hit three 
times with the .30 and three times with 


ISN’T SAYING HIS PRAYERS, 


HE IS ONLY BOILING UP 


Nov. 15th. Weather continued warm. 
A hunter from Ely came to our camp 
today. He brought a canoe which could 
now be used to fair advantage. Ben 
and Jake hunted all day, with no suc- 


cess. Shipman and I packed more 
meat. 
Nov. 16th. Shipman left with the 


hunter above referred to with two days’ 
lunch and blankets, to try for bear. 
Jake and Ben hunted close to camp to- 
day, seeing only a pair of deer. Weather 
is unusually warm for this time of year. 
We are beginning to fear that our meat 
which we worked so hard to paek, will 
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spoil if we don’t get some cold weather. 

Nov. 17th. Packed more meat today. 
At 2:30 Shipman arrived with the hide 
of a black bear he had killed the day 
before. The bear, a large female, was 
found in a dug den under a windfall. 
It was provided with a vent hole from 
the back side of same to the surface of 
the ground, and there was but little 
bedding in the bottom of the den. 
Tracks in front of this bear’s sleeping 
quarters led to her discovery. They 
showed that since she had gone in, 
about Nov. 1st, when snow fell and zero 
weather came, she had not left the den 
except to come out in front of it and lie 
in the sun during the warm part of the 
days, probably since the ninth. Con- 
siderable noise was made around the 
den by pounding against logs and brush 
with sticks, and by talking, hissing and 
whistling, but she preferred to stay at 
home, apparently content to let the 
noise continue. Shipman finally slipped 
around in front of the entrance and 
spied two little eyes sparkling at him 
from within. The bed was about six 
inches lower than the bottom of the 
passage-way which sloped downward 
from the entrance, and which curved 
a little between the entrance and the 
bed, about eight feet back of the mouth 
of the hole. In front, was a little mound 
of well-distributed dirt which had been 
removed from the den, 

One of Newton’s 172-gr. bullets from 
the °95 Winchester put that bear to 
sleep forever. Killing her in the den 
was much easier than getting her out 
of the hole. The bullet struck a little 
below the left eye, tore the head up 
badly, passed out on the right side of 
the neck, went thru the right foot, and 
on. There was about two inches of fat 
on that bear. Shipman did not open the 
stomach or examine the intestines, but 
stated that there was not much volume 
to them. He surely earned that trophy. 
Spent two days in the woods with but 
little to eat, with but little rest, and 
traveled about twenty-seven miles thru 
the wind falls and choppings, and had 
to build a sort of bridge across one 
river with logs and poles drifted and 
carried into place. 

Sunday, Nov. 18th. Packed up tent 
and moved to a deserted lumber camp 
on Crab Lake, 

Nov. 19th. Ben and Jake, with blan- 
kets and provisions, left for a last try 
for moose in the country to the west of 
Crab Lake. During the 19th and 20th 
Shipman and I kept camp and took a 
few pictures. On the 20th I saw some 
real signs of rabbits, but that was all. 
In that locality one’s chances of getting 
a deer are much better than of bagging 
a snow-foot. Not many years ago there 
were thousands of them in this coun- 
try, but, during the last two hunting 
seasons, I did not see a single one. Deer 
are quite plentiful, but are hard to get 
in the tangle of underbrush, wind-falls, 
dead trees and rocks. There is but lit- 
tle of good timber left. Here and there 
stand a few old sentinels, while all 
about are dead trees, black stumps and 
trunks of what at one time was a great 
wood. The lumberman’s axe and the 
forest fire have left but few remnants 
of the past. All over that country count- 
less thousands of young jack pine and 
poplars are springing up. 

While strolling thru the woods near 
camp today I saw numerous pieces of 
bark beneath some jack pine and 
spruce. Further observation disclosed 
a great many trees completely girdled, 
some but recently. Soon I noticed, in 


the top of a pine, the largest porky I 
ever saw, busily gnawing at the bark. 
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Nearly every tree so gnawed by porcu- 
pines dies as the result. An attempt to 
take a picture of this big fellow in the 
top of the tree failed, as did a great 
many other attempts on good subjects. 
Next time I hunt for big game a tripod 
for the camera will be included in the 
outfit. Very often the light is too poor 
or too weak to permit of fast work 
with the camera, and time exposures 
are required. It is indeed very diffi- 








SERVICE TO OUR NATION. 


The columbine is the stateliest and 
most beautiful of all our American wild 
flowers. Right now, however, is the 
columbine of special interest to us. For 
this stately flower brings home to us 
in its gentle way the lesson of service 
to our dear nation, indeed, of service to 
the world. The columbine calls to us 
by means of its colors and its color 
scheme. The clear ringing notes of 
columbine’s trumpet from the majestic 
slopes that top our great continent 
echo throughout the Nation. It is a 
call to patriotic love, to loyalty and 
strenuous effort, to self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. 

Down from the purple skies our 
columbine draws the coloring of its 
outer enfolding petals. From the heart 
of the virgin snow on our cloud piercing 
peaks the columbine takes its inner 
petals of white. From the heart of our 
mountain monarchs the columbine mines 
the untarnished gold of its own dear 
heart. If we take the order of the 
colors as they are in the columbine, 
we can derive a truly wonderful lesson. 
Purple speaks to us of self-denial which 
alone can keep alive our faith in our 
Great Nation and cause us to push on 
with strenuous effort in service to our 
country and thus really prove our 
patriotism. 

Truly the stately columbine that 
calmly looks down from the giant 
Rockies over the war scarred world is 
worthy to be placed upon the banners 
of our Nation, that we may win this 
great war for the cause of liberty and 
right. Above the din and the smoke 
of the mightiest conflict ever waged, 
our stately columbine holds aloft its 
purple, white and golden banner. Our 
columbine waves us on to certain vic- 
tory. To win and to win gloriously 
we need but live the wonderful lessons 
that our columbine flashes home to us 
in its color scheme. 

And when we have won a noble and 
a glorious victory we will ever wear 
the columbine in our hearts. Then we 
will as a nation be truly liberty loving 
and righteous. For we shall have de- 
nied ourselves and saved, we shall have 
been loyal and true to our nation, yea, 
to our human nature, and to our God. 


JAS. G. SULLIVAN. 
Colorado. 




















cult to hold a camera perfectly still for 
a long exposure except it be rested on 
some solid object or set on a tripod. 
About 3 o’clock Ben and Jake returned 
after three days of hard work, during 
which they traveled about fifty miles, 
and reported seeing one moose, a big 
bull. He was located and stalked by 
sound. Ben knew by the noise that the 
bull was close, but could not locate 
him in the tangle of brush, jack pine, 
poplar and spruce. He climbed a tip- 
up to get a better view, and in so doing 
frightened the bull. Soon Ben, using 





Shipman‘s .30 U. S. Govt. 06, got in a 
shot at the fleeing bull. He staggered, 
but kept on going till the second shot 
dropped him in the heavy brush. Soon 
Ben and Jake started to work their way 
thru the tangle to the bull. But scarce- 
ly had they started when a noise, like 
that of a little twister tearing thru the 
brush, caused their hearts to sink into 
their boots. The bull was up and going. 
Frantically, they tried to look holes 
thru that tangle. The bull was escap- 
ing, wounded, and there, helpless, they 
stood, unable to see him. The first 172- 
gr. Newton bullet hit hard and the sec- 
ond paralyzed him for a short time, but 
he soon recovered from the shock and, 
bleeding but little and that for only a 
short time—escaped. Blood, high on the 
brush thru which the bull ran, indicated 
that he had been hit high on the neck, 
paralyzing him temporarily, but not fa- 
tally wounding him. Darkness stopped 
the search which was resumed next 
morning, but later abandoned in despair. 

Ben and Jake then started for camp. 
Ben, always good natured, felt quite dis- 
appointed at the loss of the trophy he 
had, by his persistent efforts, so well 
earned. As they stumbled along to- 
ward camp, caring little about seeing 
any game, a deer was started. Ben got 
a snap shot at it running broadside to 
him thru the trees and, with a hit just 
in front of the eyes, dropped the small 
doe instantly. Had the bullet gone a 
half inca higher and a little farther 
anead, the deer would have been missed 
completely. 

The weather has been unusually 
warm for the middle of November, and 
we now feel quite certain that the meat 
we worked so hard to pack has spoiled 
during the very warm weather of the 
last week, 

After supper tonight we argued the 
“ifs” and “ands” and the “do’s”’ and 
“don’ts” of our trip. It was agreed that 
the three of us should have taken with 
us two guides or an assistant to have 
helped Jake. Jacob Pete, our guide, 
worked willingly and earnestly in an 
effort to make the hunt a success. We 
appreciated his efforts and treated him 
well. Unlike many a guide, he did not 
use tobacco or intoxicating liquors. A 
better guide, companion and sportsman 
is hard to find. During the entire trip 
we tried to do our share of all the work, 
and we did all the cooking. Jake told 
us that it was the first time in his 
hunting or canoeing trips that he did 
not have to cook, and that he felt very 
anxious to do all he could for us. 

As the very opposite, he told of ex- 
periences with fellows, whom one dares 
not call sportsmen, who preferred and 
expected to have him do all the work 
while they loafed. Guides, like the rest 
of us, are human, and expect, and by all 
means should, receive fair play. A 
hunter who does not treat his guide 
properly ought not to secure any big 
game specimens. 

The killing of a big game animal is 
only one of the incidents of the chase, 
and the mounted head, considered only 
as a specimen, is much less prized than 
it is when, with all the incidents, hard- 
ships and enjoyments of the chase, it 
is considered as a trophy. 

Nov. 21st. With all four licenses 
filled, we have only to get back to Ely 
to complete the trip. All four of us 
went after meat which had now been 
subjected to about ten days of the most 
unfavorable of weather for the keeping 
of any kind of meat, and, to our great 
disappointment, found that it was too 
nearly spoiled to warrant our trying 
to take it out with us. We went into 


















the woods on Nov. 7th, just after a 
few days of cold weather, expecting at 
least zero weather any day thereafter 
but, instead, were greatly delayed by 
very warm weather which softened the 
weak ice, impeding our progress, and 
causing the loss of much valuable meat 
—especially valuable under present con- 
ditions. Had we expected such warm 
weather, we certainly would have taken 
along a supply of salt and would have 
salted, smoked and jerked all the meat, 
but, as fate decreed, we lost all the 
meat of two moose and a deer except 
that which we ate in camp or jerked. 

Soon after my return from the trip, 
I was told, by two men who have had 
considerable experience in railroad con- 
struction work, some times miles from 
the nearest towns in Montana and in 
British Columbia, how to keep freshly- 
killed meat in the open air. Both men 
assured me that the method was most 
certain to prove successful in the north- 
ern part of the United States and in 
Canada, and I am inclined to believe 
that it would prove equally as success- 
ful in any high altitude. The method 
is old to many, but perhaps is new to 
some, and is very simple. It consists 
only of protecting the fresh meat from 
flies by using a screen or a thin cloth 
and then hanging the meat up in the 
wind and sun, in pieces, separated from 
each other. In hot weather, the outer 
surface soon becomes hard and quite 
black in color, while underneath this 
protecting coat, so formed, the meat 
keeps very well. 

After dinner that day, Jake, Shipman 
and I, using a borrowed canoe, made a 
trip to Burntside Lodge, arranged with 
Jimmie to meet us with a boat in the 
morning, and returned with another 
canoe tied on behind the borrowed one 
we were using. Arrived at camp at 9, 
quite ready for a square meal. 

Nov. 22nd. Up at 4:30 a. 


m., and 
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AT BURNTSIDE LODGE. “THE TRUCK 


ARRIVED, WE 


LOADED, ETC., AND BID GOOD-BYE 


TO JIMMIE.” 


started packing for our return trip to 
town. Made four trips across the first 
lake with the one canoe, to get the out- 
fit across, and then packed it over the 
long portage to the next lake where we 
met Jimmie, the Indian boatman who 
went out with us. With the canoe and 
the boat well loaded, we were soon 
crossing beautiful Burntside Lake. 
There was no lack for volunteers to use 
the oars and paddles this trip. It was 
much nicer to work and keep warm 
than to sit idle in the boat and shiver 
on this, the first cold morning in two 
weeks. The canoe and boat were 
pulled ashore at Burntside Lodge at 10, 
and a few pictures were taken while 
we waited for the auto truck to come 
out from town. It arrived; we loaded 
our equipage and trophies; bade gocd- 


bye to Jimmie and started to Ely. 

A fifteen-day trip, such as that we en- 
joyed, costs a party of three about $100 
each, not including car fare. 

We arrived at the depot just one hour 
ahead of a train to Duluth, but by shak- 
ing off some of the moss that had ac- 
cumulated on them during the last fif- 
teen days in the woods, Ben Taylor 
and Shipman were able to leave on that 
train with all their luggage, except 
Shipman’s hat. 

After bidding good-bye to Jake the 
next afternoon, Mrs. Fishel, Ruth and I 
left for Duluth to visit with relatives, 
taking with us all of our baggage—and 
the hat. 

Long shall we remember the inci- 
dents, hardships and the enjoyments of 
that trip. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING WILD MOOSE IN ALASKA. 


No, Clarence, these moose were not photographed in a park, 


in a cattle pen, nor even in a bull pen, but in the wild o-pen 


untry of the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, with nothing like a fence nor an obstruction to bar their departure for other lands 
they wanted to go. Some good heads here, eh? Betcher life! And wouldn’t you like to get up that close to a wild 
noose with such “millinery” as these boys carry, even for the satisfaction of looking them in the eye and taking their pic- 
ture? Some country, that Alaska! For big game, glaciers, grandeur, great stretches of the free and open—you bet! Won- 
erful! This picture was photographed by our old friend, Andy Simon, guide, of Seward, Alaska, and sent to the editor of 
jutdoor Life for no other purpose than to melt out his frozen teeth and cause him misery the rest of his life—or until he can 
oO up there and get one of these big boys himself. 
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Deep Fishing for Lake Trout 


Fishing for the lake trout makes a 
study all in itself, and certain it is 
that to have success in this form of 
fishing, for this species, the particular 
lake one is fishing must be studied, 
principally as to depth, and only insofar 
as this is followed up is one successiul. 
Very frankly speaking, the general lack 
of success in lake trout fishing may 
not be the use of the wrong tackle and 
especially the wrong lure, but it most 
generally is the case that the trolling 
is not followed up at the right depth. 
I shall point out a case as an example. 
A party trolled thru a lake in late July 
with little or no result. The lake was 
voted to either have very few lake trout 
in it, or, having trout, they would not 
bite. Now this lake (which is in the 
Algonquin region of Ontario) certainly 
has a very wide representation of na- 
maycush, and some _ staggering large 
creatures at that. Upon questioning the 
party as to their method of fishing it 
was found that they had trolled at a 
depth of some twenty feet. As a mat- 
ter of fact the lake was several hun- 
dred feet in depth, and it is in the deep 
holes, and the deep holes only, that one 
is able to get the lakers in the late sum- 
mer. One may as well fish in a rain 
barrel for them in the month of July 
and August as at a depth of twenty 
feet in the water. The way to do is 
to go deep for them or not fish at all— 
that is, if one is out to catch a couple 
of fish. It is during the early part of 
the season that the lake trout will be 
found in the more shallow water and it 
is then that ordinary trolling methods 
may be used, but as the heat of the 
summer fall upon the land and the 
shore waters feel the touch of heat, the 
lake trout, obedient to a distinct charr 
desire (that of affording themselves the 
coldest water possible to be found in 
lakes and streams) go to the depths of 
the lake—into the deep holes, there to 
spend the days of late summer, before 
they again venture out in the autumn. 

I have mentioned the need of study- 
ing a lake for depth in fishing for na- 
maycush. How true this is, is em- 
phasized in the case of a gentleman of 
Manitoba who wrote me how he could 
successfully fish a lake that was known 
to have a depth of eight hundred feet, 
but which was known to have an abund- 
ance of lake trout in it. Ordinary meth- 
ods of trolling had been tried with but 
a smattering of success. Simply to 
have success in a lake such as this the 
deep holes must be searched out and 
trolled into at the level at which the 
trout keep themselves. To do this, the 
ordinary method of trolling, as you 
troll for pike and muskellunge, cannot 
successfully be followed up. 

Study Fig. 1 of the drawing and. the 
correct method of trolling the deep 
places will be understood. Connected 
to the main line will be noted three 
branch lines, each of which has a min- 
now lure. Fig. II shows the peculiar 
device, a swivel affair to which each 
branch line is connected. At the end 
of the line will be noted a sinker, of the 
dipsey sinker sort, of sufficient weight 
to hold the line at a position of forty- 
five degrees in the water when it is 
trolled; some prefer a sinker of suffi- 
cient weight to keep it more plumb than 
that, so one can suit himself. A sinker 
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of about eight ounces will be found to 
do well. 

Branch line highest up may be three 
and one-half or three feet in length. 
Three feet below this is the second 
branch line which is two feet in length. 
The lower branch line is one foot in 
length. All branch lines are three feet 


five feet above the bottom. This has 
proven the best method. 

There will be no trouble in the lines 
wrapping around the main line if the 
line is let down slowly in the water. 
By dropping it down swiftly such may 
be the case. There are many who be- 
lieve that one lure is far and away 








apart on the main line. The sinker is 
two feet below the iower branch line. 
The sinker has a swivel to it, if pos- 
sible, to prevent kinking of the line. In 
fact swivels should be scattered all 
around to prevent kinking. 

This line is dropped down to the 
depth desired. The depth may be as- 
certained by sounding with a heavy dip- 
sey sinker at the end of a line. When 
the bottom is reached, so that the lead 
rests on the bottom, there will be a 
noticeable slack to the line. The line 
(the fishing line) with its lures is now 
dropped down so that one trolls four or 
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enough. The reason of three branch 
lines with lures to them is that it will 
form more of a center of attraction to 
the fish; for it must be understood 
that in the depths of the lake it is quite 
dark. 

In Fig. III is shown a sort of a rig 
that will be found very useful if you 
should desire to fish with a _ single 
branch line out from the main line. 
Many desire a single line and with this 
appliance this can be done. The end 
of the main line is connected to the 
eye of swivel A. To the loop of C the 
sinker is attached and to the eye of 























swivel B the branch line of three or 
three and one-half feet is attached 
which holds the hook and the lure. Un- 
like the line having three branch lines 
mentioned before this, the single branch 
line does not have the same tendency 
of wrapping around the main line. The 
single branch line appliance illustrated 
in Fig. III is one of the Pflueger style, 
as is also Fig. II. 

Not only may one troll with the 
single branch line for lake trout, but it 
is just as good for trolling for the 
basses, the large-mouths and the small- 
mouths in the deep holes in late sum- 
mer and early autumn. As is common- 
ly known the basses seek out the spring 
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holes where they stay during the heats 
of the summer. If these spring holes 
can be located the line can be dropped 
down to them and much luck will be 
the result. In fact this is one of the 
best methods known of getting them at 
this season of the year. The same 
method, too, may be used in reaching 
the wall-eyed perch, for they also run 
deep. Ordinarily in trolling for the 
wall-eyed pike a common trolling line 
is used, but it takes too long to sink 
it. With the branch line method this 
is all done away with, and once a 
school is struck the fun begins and 
is kept up. With an ordinary line out 
the school passes before a fish is taken 
up, and the line is gotten down agpin. 

I have mentioned that minnows are 
used in deep trolling for the lake trout. 
These minnows need not necessarily 
be alive; in fact when you connect up 
the live minnow with the double-hook 
or the Archer spinner it is not very 
much alive. Dead minnows work just 
as well, for, in the case of the shiner, 
it is the glitter that prove attractive. 
Trolled in the water, the trolling puts 
some semblance of life-likeness into the 
lure. For still-fishing perhaps one 
uses live minnows; for trolling it is 
not necessary for the minnow to live. 
Large minnows may be left to die in 
a small quantity of water and may 
thereafter be preserved in a ten per 
cent solution of formalin. I have 
spoken of the double-hook affair. This 


consists of a hook with a wire of some 
four and one-half inches whipped to it 
by one system or another, and may be 
purchased in any up-to-date sporting 
establishment. 


Up ahead of that is an- 
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other hook, whipped to that wire, very 
firmly. One of these hooks (the front 
hook) is attached at the head of the 
minnow. The back hook goes in above 
the vent of the minnow. The virtue of 
the double-hook is that if a fish strikes 
it a catch is almost certain. The Arch- 
er spinner has always had a leading 
place in lake trout fishing, and, while 
it is not the only hook system, it cer- 
tainly is one of the leading ones. 

Efficacious as is the natural lure in 
fishing, it is pretty hard to beat the 
spoon-hook for lake trout fishing. Yet 
here, again, styles of spoon count for 
a very great deal. Take the ordinary 
spoon-hook for instance; the spoon that 
revolves on a shaft. I have known in- 
stances where few captures of lake 
trout were made on this form, but 
where the darting or wobbling spoons 
have proven winners in every sense of 
the word. I have come to believe that 
the wobbling or darting spoons are 
among the best lures that one can use 
on the lake trout. 

Take the case of the Old Lobb spoon. 
I have received a letter from a gentle- 
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man who fished the lakes in Quebec. 
Previously he had used ordinary spoons 
with poor results. Finally taking a 
guide’s word of advice to use the Old 
Lobb he did so and in one hour brought 
in sixteen lake trout. He was the only 
person catching any on the lake that 
day. The Old Lobb spoon, by the way, 
is of the wobbling or darting type, ana 
costs no more than twenty-five cents. 
In fact all the spoons of this class come 
very low in price. There is something 
singularly attractive in the manner in 
which these spoons dart and wobble, in 
imitation of a disabled minnow; and 
the lake trout certainly do not seem to 
be able to resist the desire to smash it 
hard. Someone has said that a lake 
trout will take anything as a lure from 
a corn-cob to a lawn-mower, and while 
that may sound good in theory, in prac- 
tice you will find that many lake trout 
are very much more discriminating— 
very much so. Go deep for the lake 
trout in the late summer. Take August 
and September. The trout are very 
deep down in the lakes. Even up in 
the Montana lakes, where you would 
think they would be at a higher level 








THE ROCKIES IN SUMMER. 


Mighty Uplift, crowned with glory; 
World of peaks and sheltered vales! 
Would that one might tell its story— 


But imagination fails. 


Sentinel, throughout the ages, 

O'er the land from sea to sea, 
Round its brow the blizzard rages; 
At its feet, tranquility. 


Beeiling crags and yawning canyons, 
Linked by lovely parks between: 
Fit and picturesque companions 

In a vast and wondrous scene! 


Placid lakes, their vigils keeping 
Where volcanic fires glowed ; 
Crystal brooklets, lightly leaping 
Where the molten lava flowed. 


Terraced castles, bold and seamy, 
Stretching up to skies of blue; 
Floating cloudlets, white and dreamy,— 
With the sunshine pulsing through! 


Snowy heights and rushing rivers 
Bathed in opalescent sheen— 
Where the cheerful aspen quivers, 
And the firs are ever green; 


Where the song-bird’s note is sweetest; 
Where the mountain-flowers bloom; 
Where the minutes run the fleetest, 


And the twilight holds on gloom. 


Tidden treasure-chambers, veining 
All the fissured granite through; 
Limpid meadows—slumber feigning— 
Where the fool-hills meet the view. 


Air of velvet, pure and bracing; 
Vistas that amaze the sight; 
Over all soft shadows, chasing 
Lambent morning into night! 


HORACE G. HOPKINS. 


in the water, as a matter of fact they 
are deep down. The reason, I repeat, 
so many get few lake trout ai this sea- 
son of the year is that they troll too 
high up in the water. Go down, down, 
down for them—even if you have to 
scrape the bottom, and you will have 
another story to tell. Again, the lake 
trout of the Great Lakes are logy, of- 
ten very dull, as compared with the 
lake trout taken in Montana, and thru- 
out the western Canada region. The 
chill in the water no doubt gives them 
much more sprightliness than is ordin- 
arily the case. It is a fact that some 











of these lake trout fight as well at the 
end of a long line as a rainbow trout, 
tho coming up from a great depth they 
are at a distinct disadvantage and do 
not fight as well as tho they were taken 
in more shallow water. Many of these 
lake trout when they are finally come 
to the surface, give up, and may readily 
be taken to the boat. 

It is doubtful if one person in ten is 
aware of the great depths of some of 
the mountain lakes. The correspondent 
who wrote me about a lake in western 
Canada having a known depth of 850 
feet emphasizes the importance, on the 
face of it, of going deep for the trout— 
especially when the heat of summer lies 
torrid on the land. The lake trout, 
belonging to the family of charrs de- 
sires cold water—the colder the water 




















the better. 

















A Salmon Run on Puget Sound 


Harry L. Dillaway 
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SALMON RUNNING UP A CREEK IN ALASKA. 


Note the mass of fish congregated at this point. 


The photograph from which this cut was made was 


not touched up in anyway, and while it would be easily possible to make a clearer cut of the 
above with re-touching, this cut shows the actual scene, although somewhat dim, 
without alteration of any kind. Every dark spot in the picture is a salmon. 


The migration of birds and fish has 
always been of great interest to me 
and I have often traveled great dis- 
tances to watch this unusual phenom- 
enon. I have watched the runs of the 
minnows, the alewives, the candle-fish, 
the smelt, the mackerel, the herring 
and the black-fish, with almost wonder: 
in fact, I not only became greatly in- 
terested in this myself, but so influ- 
enced others, that when the height of 
the herring run was on, I had instruc- 
tions to wire many friends, and we all 
gathered off the rocky ledges of the At- 
lantic coast to see the fall run of her- 
ring. 

Billions of little fish, covering great 
water areas made a wonderful sight, 
and these attracted the deep sea fish 
to feed on them; the cod, pollock, hake 


and dog-fish; in fact, all common to the 
region, congregated at the feast. Of- 
tentimes the breakers, running up the 
sands, beached hundreds of them. It 
was a great sight lasting for weeks, and 
it goes without saying that at such 
times, fishing was immense. 

One fateful day, a stranger arrived 
and told me of the big runs of salmon 
on Puget Sound. I gradually made up 
my mind that I never could be fully 
contented until I had seen a big sal- 
mon run in the Pacific Ocean. The 
fact that a continent must be crossed 
was no handicap, so in due time and 
at the proper season, my wife and I 
found ourselves jogging westward, cut- 
thing thru the wonderful mountain 
ranges in our new quest of sightseeing 
and adventure. 


All arrangements had been made in 
advance and in time we reached the 
northern part of the state of Washing- 
ton, dropping off at the city of Belling- 
ham. We had arranged for a launch 
to take us out to the great fish traps, 
set in the salmon runways, among the 
beautiful islands of Puget Sound. 

All our plans went like clockwork; 
the launch was ready, the fish were 
running in countless numbers, and the 
big traps were reported full and run- 
ning over. 

So with our enthusiasm high enough 
to blow out a safety valve, we boarded 
the launch and were soon fast closing 
in on another scene of our many ad- 
ventures. I had better state right here 
that tho this was my first sight of 4 
big salmon run, I have seen dozens of 
them since, so I know whereof I speak. 

To the ordinary individual whose ac- 
quaintance with a salmon is mostly 
thru a tin can or the fish market, this 
adventure would seem impossible, and 
so it did to us. I had been told that 
I would see salmon until I was sick of 
them; that I could take pictures of 
them until weary; that I would see 
them by tons, carloads and trainloads; 
all of which I did not for a moment be- 
lieve, but thought it an idle fancy, while 
now, years later, I find myself telling 
the same fables without hesitation or a 
quiver of an eyelash. All these tales 
proved true beyond our wildest hopes 
and expectations. 

On the day in question, our launch 
went skimming out over the smooth, 
clear waters of the sound on a six-mile 
trip to the fish trap. When about two 
miles off shore the skipper called to 
us that we were fast nearing a school 
of salmon and would be among them in 
a minute. 

Suddenly a great silver beauty leaped 
into the air just ahead of the boat, then 
another to the right, then to the left, 
until all around and about everywhere, 
were leaping salmon in tens, dozens and 
hundreds. I didn’t know there were so 
many fish in all the world. For a half 
mile in all directions the dull, smooth 
bosom of the Pacific was a boiling, 
seething cauldron of writhing salmon, 
swimming, playing, churning and 
schooling all about. 

We stopped the launch as the throb 
of the engine and propeller frightened 
them. Then they came close alongside, 
acres and acres of them, literally and 
truly in countless thousands. Seals 
bobbed up and down continually among 
them; frequently a dozen or more be- 
ing in view at one time. They were 
feeding upon, and devouring the sal- 
mon. It was well worth crossing two 
continents to see this wonderful sight. 

Suddenly far in the offing we heard 
a series of blasts of a whistle and the 
skipper announced that we must come 
out of our day dreams, as we were ex- 
pected at the trap and they had orders 
not to lift it until we arrived. 

Soon we were there, and such a sight 
met our eyes! We ran up close to the 
webbing of the trap, climbed a ladder 
to a high scaffold set on piling, and 
with only a wobbly 12-inch plank for a 
footing, we stood fairly gasping at the 
sight beneath, for the trap was one 
great “boiling” mass of salmon, What 
followed was a masterpiece of human 
ingenuity in destruction. A towboat 
ran alongside pushing a scow with it; 
then dropping a steam brail, up came 














the writhing, struggling fish, which 
were quickly smothered under tons of 
their fellows. 

Here, indeed, was a sight that at first 
staggers belief, then becomes monoton- 
ous, then tiresome: for hours the boat 
dipped and dumped the apparently 
never-ending stream of fish. This 
single trap held by actual count, 115,- 
000 salmon, and some of them held 
more, 

So the killing goes on until the sal- 
mon run is over and the fish have taken 
the most direct route down the open 
maw of the waiting tin can. 

The next step was to see an experi- 
ment tried by the U. S. Government Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. For years this de- 
partment had been watching over the 
salmon runs along the Pacific Coast 
and were ever on the alert to learn 
and answer the many vexatious ques- 
tions arising continually thru fish con- 
servation. To see this very interest- 
ing experiment tried, we were obliged 
to take a trip to the mouth of the Col- 
umbia River in Oregon. Here was lo- 
cated the state fish trap. The experi- 
ment was, to capture alive a number 
of salmon, tag them with a light, num- 
bered, aluminum tag and turn them 
back into the ocean. Then thru fish- 
ermen, have the fish reported where 
and when again caught, and to have 
the tail and tag returned to the bu- 
reau for identification and information. 

Fifty-nine fish were caught, tagged 
and released and seventeen of them 
were later reported captured. The 
longest time that one fish was out was 
fifty-seven days, having traveled sev- 
enty miles, while another fish which 
was caught in twenty-eight days was 
taken a distance of 210 miles from the 
state trap. Others were caught with- 
in a few hours. 

The general idea of the experiment 
was to find out if salmon made a di- 
rect run from the ocean up the rivers, 
or whether they took a period of time 
to become acclimated to the fresh wa- 
ter. This experiment, as well as others, 
proved that salmon do not make a 
straight run from salt to fresh water, 
but frequently stay thirty days in the 
brackish tide waters before their final 
run into fresh water. 

From here we made a trip to Ever- 
ett, Wash., to watch the salmon take 
their final run up the streams, and we 
selected the Skykomish River to con- 
clude our observations. This was only 
one of many streams that we might 
have selected. These runs do not com- 
pare with those in Alaskan waters, 
which fairly choke the streams. 
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At Monroe, Wash., we began to find 
the-salmon in large numbers. Below 
the wagon bridge where the waters 
were deep, we saw great schools churn- 
ing about in the slow, sluggish water. 
Every little creek or pool held its quota 
of fish. 

Farther on, near Sultan, where the 
stream grew shallow and riffles were 
frequent, there were hundreds and 
thousands of them spawning. The fe- 
males would lay their eggs in the grav- 
elly or sandy river bottom, the male 
ranging alongside of her, fighting away 
rivals and fertilizing the eggs as is his 
custom, 

Here beneath the bridge were hun- 
dreds of spawning salmon; the river 
below literally containing thousands 
and thousands of them. But alas for 
the salmon and its eggs; for hundreds 
of hungry trout awaited them and de- 
voured them as fast as they were laid. 

When the salmon met shallow riffles 
they laid on their sides and flapped 
noisily over them. 

Farther up stream is the state fish 
trap where salmon are caught, stripped 
of their eggs and artificially raised. 

At Index came a great impassable 
barrier—a steep falls that could not be 
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climbed. 
jumped and leaped into the air, spend- 
ing days and weeks vainly trying to at- 
tain the utterly impossible. 

So far our trip had been one of en- 


But in spite of this the fish 


joyment and pleasure, and I wish I 
might draw a curtain over the last 
sad chapter, but nature is strict in her 
laws and we were yet to see their end- 
ing. 

The Pacific salmon after running up 
the fresh water streams and spawning, 
die; they do not return to the ocean, 
and this was the scene which confront- 
ed our eyes, 

For miles and miles, hundreds and 
thousands of salmon, dead or dying, lay 
in the shallow pools. The odors from 
them were vile beyond description. It 
would not have been so bad had the 
fish died quickly, but it took days and 
days or weeks and weeks. Hundreds of 
fish were moving about in the shal- 
lows, half dead, half decayed, often- 
times the entire backs gone to decay, 
or even rotted down to the eyes and 
gone blind. 

But why go on? There is an end to 
all things, but in this case it would 
seem that it could have been more mer- 
ciful. 














UNKIND KINDNESS. 


It is not kindness when you give a pair of ducks to me. 
Tho I am fond of canvasbacks and so indeed is she, 

It does not fill the home with joy to have me enter there 
And place upon the table white a plump and feathered pair. 


It does not wreathe her face in smiles such tributes to receive, 
Nor does she speak in gratitude, instead she starts to grieve; 
She does not praise the friend who gives, nor wish him better luck, 
But sullenly she says she'll bet his wife won't clean a duck. 


The maid observes my precious gift and curls her lips with scorn 
And talks about the work she’s planned to do tomorrow morn. 

“An’ if you think,” says she to me, “that I'll have time to dress 
Them ducks for you tomorrow night, you've got another guess.” 


And thus from kindness sorrow comes; from friendship, discontent. 
The gift intended to delight creates an argument; 

Ungraciously at him who gives those ducks the women scoff 
Because it is a nasty job to strip their feathers off. 


EDGAR A. GUEST. 














How I Escaped the Altar 


N. H. Crowell 


Being the harrowing tale of the Passive Suitor, 
the Pretty Squaw and the Perplexed Sportsman. 


It isn’t every man who would put 
ip aS game a fight"to win a bride as I 
did—and then lose her. Nor are they 
plentiful who will scheme so cunningly 
'o lose the before-mentioned commodity 
as I have—and then well-nigh win her. 

There are brides and brides. Brides 


you would wade thru seas of blood to 
win—and brides you would wade a lake 
The one concerned in this nar- 
I met her 


'o lose, 
rative is of the latter kind. 





at the tent of her venerable father, old 
man Two-socks, the Hootalincum of the 
Arapahoes. It was shortly after night- 
fall when I spied the cheery light of 
his campfire, and urged my tired beast 
toward it. I had ridden far that day 
and will confess that I was not fully 
cognizant of my whereabouts with re- 
spect to matters of latitude and longi- 
tude. I had a well-defined feeling that 
I was still within the region bounded 





by the Platte and the Gulf of Mexico, 
but did not know just at what spots. 
Somehow all spots look alike to a fel- 
low at night. But as I said before, I 
sighted Two-socks’ fire and made for 
it. It was farther away than I expected, 
but I reached it at last and tethered 
Jenny to a nearby tree. Then I hailed 
the tent. For answer I heard a series 
of muffled grunts from the interior, fol- 
lowed immediately after by the appear- 
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ance of a grizzled head at the front 
of the tent. 

“Ugh,” came from the head. 

“Howdy, John,” I remarked, “could 
ye toss me a bone? I missed my sup- 
per day before yesterday and I am 
faint.” During this speech I approached 
the head with the obstinate locks that 
I might catch the drift of whatever re- 
marks their owner might see fit to 
make use of. 

“Huh. Heap nothin’ Injun got for 
eatum. You come sleepum, mebbe?” 

“What? Nothing to eat in your 
shack and me a living skeleton from 
fasting? Moses, man, let me in there,” 
and I waded in thru the entrance. 

Shades of Ananias. Talk about liars 
and lying! That wigwam was a regu- 
lar restaurant. Cakes, pies, roast duck, 
turkey stuffed with oysters and lemon 
ice adorned the nooks and crannies. At 
least that’s the way it looked to my 
famished stomach. Eyes, I probably 
should say. 

At any rate there was a marked pro- 
fusion of the good things known to 
Indian culinary art, and I wondered at 
the old rascal’s phenomenal] linguistic 
tumblings. Pointing out a fat and 
juicy looking fowl partially covered by 
a white cloth, I said: 

“John what’s’ that?” 
grinned sheepishly. 

“Ugh. Heap big git marr’d. Mazee, 
him git stuck on Big John. Big John 
him Choctaw, got mon’. Mazee like 
mon,’ no like John. Git marr’d all 
same. Him” (pointing at the fowl) “for 
eat at weddin’.”’ 

“When is this?” I asked it rather 
snappishly for I began to fear the 
blamed affair might be the means of 
starving me to death. “Two day now. 
John him come soon—mebbe mornin’.” 

At this juncture a curtain at the far- 
ther end of the tent parted and a young 
Indian girl entered the apartment. Her 
black eyes flashed upon me as she ap- 
proached. She spoke a word or two to 
the old Indian in a tone that left no 
doubt of her identity; she was Mazee. 
I made up my mind to appeal to her; 
perhaps she might be moved to pity 
and do something to appease my hun- 
ger. I was about to request her to 
cancel the engagement with Big John 
when she said: 

“You be hunger?” I acknowledged 
the fact. With an imperative gesture 
she seized a glistening knife that hung 
conveniently at hand and advanced on 
the fowl. Her venerable parent looked 
on with staring eyes. 

Slash went the keen knife into the 
bird. Swish—and it carved into a big 
black, flat cake Swizzle—and a long 
wedge of condensed meat was brought 
to view. A few more dexterous pokes 
and parries with the knife and I was 
a happy man. I had a feast fit for 
a bridegroom 

As I dallied with the edibles before 
me I occasionally detected Mazee re- 
garding me intently. Her black eves 
would roam about the tent-walls and end 
by fastening upon me. They seemed 
to burn into my brain at last, and I 
became sensitive to the fact that I 
might be exerting a baneful influence 
upon the old Indian’s daughter. True, 
I am not the handsomest of men, but, 
well, I flatter myself that I am cap- 
able of making an impression among 
Indians. 

By the time I had finished the re- 
past I was impressed with the feeling 
that it was just about a toss-up in Ma- 
zee’s mind between Big John and my- 
self. In fact, for fear the tendency 


My host 


might become too strong in my direc- 
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tion, I made haste to end the suspense 
by crawling under the buffalo robes 
in one corner and falling asleep. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight 
and Big John had arrived. He was 
engaged in some sort of an argument 
with Mazee and her father outside the 
tent. I could distinctly hear their strid- 
ent voices as they wrangled over the 
difficulty, 

“Jibbe begosh 
claimed John. 

“Uh hu-me likeum Big John—likeum 
paleface heap big too.” It was the soft 
silky voice of Mazee, the flower of the 
forest. I was all ears and attention 
in a moment. The old gentleman 
grunted out something that.I failed to 
catch and Big John said: 

“Huh. Ishwillcum big gun—shootem 
duck—him go—Big John too. Huh?” 


loso wampum,” ex- 








THE CAMP FIRE’S SONG 
By Charles Badger Clark, Jr. 


I reared your fathers long ago— 
Big, savage children—from the breast, 
But in the circle of my glow 
You sit tonight a haughty guest, 
For far beyond their artless day 
Your lofty trail has stretched away. 
So wise! so wise! 
But still the child is in your eyes. 


Your fathers feared the club and claw, 
Their days were full of fight and flight; 
Behind you stands your mighty law 
To guard your lonely sleep tonight, 
Or, if some lawless brute run free, 
A rifle gleams across your knee. 
So strong! so wise! 
But still the fear is in your eyes. 


They filled their little tents with spoil, 
Then vaguely longed for greater things ; 
Your shining cities spurn the soil 
And through your valleys plenty sings; 
You span the seas they endless deemed 
And rule a world they never dreamed. 
So great! so wise! 
But still their longing in your eyes. 


They made them gods of flood and fire; 

With simple awe they watched the stars; 
You bend all powers to your desire; 

The river gods must draw your cars, 
The drudging fire gods drive your fleets, 
The lightning slaves about your streets. 

So proud! so wise! 

Yet that old wonder in your eyes! 


They dreamed a god might in them dwell 
Who lived beyond the silenced heart. 
You know your mortal self so well— 
A wondrous thing in every part, 
But earthbound as this gaunt mesquite 
Or firrelit dust about your feet. 
So hard! so wise! 
But still the god is in your eyes. 


Poor litile primal thing am I, 

Great stranger, yet | mock your lore; 
Your thickest volumes often lie, 

And these still stars could tell you more; 
This wind that sighs across the sand, 
Or I, but could you understand! 

So wise! so wise! 
A puzzled child within your eyes. 


—Saturday Evening Post. 























To this I heard Mazee give a reluct- 
ant assent and the old man grunted a 
hearty approval. Mazee’s father en- 
tered the tent and motioned to me, I 
arose and approached him. It was only 
by dint of very tiresome elocution that 
the old fellow made'me understand the 
situation. It appeared that I was the 
innocent cause of a very serious rup- 
tion in the harmony of their rude, un- 
tutored life. Big John had arrived to 
claim his promised bride. She had re- 
ceived him coldly, in fact, telling him 
that her affections had been trans- 
ferred to another. Her lover was dazed 
Lut had presence of mind enough to 
inquire as to the other’s identity. 

Mazee could not produce my namie, 
but managed to convey a chilling knowl- 
edge of the presence of his rival. Na- 
turally Big John was ruffled and had 
argued the point with more or less en- 
thusiasm. He had ended with a propo- 
sition which in its conditions was as 
follows: Big John and myself were to 
be turned loose in the Territory at 
sharp 10 a. m. with orders to return 
at sharp 6 p. m. with all the ducks we 
could legitimately shoot. The one with 
the most game to be considered the 
winner of the bride. While I was not 
consulted as to my wishes, Mazee and 
her father took it for granted that I 
would do my finest to be in at the 
death, 

As much as I was the undoubted 
cause of the unhappy circumstances I 
made shift to assent as eagerly as I 
deemed proper and we set out. Big 
John and I traveled together. At 11 
a. m. we sighted a flock of Mallards 
bearing down upon us. Like twin shad- 
ows we knelt—like twin shadows we 
drew and like twin shadows we pulled 
trigger. My companion’s shot was a 
failure but, Ghost of Munchausen, I 
felled exactly seven ducks, I picked 
them up highly elated and looked across 
at John with a triumphant air. 

By noon Big John had fired three 
times at easy shots and missed three 
times. Suddenly an idea seized me and 
with vigor. What if my seven ducks 
were to be the winning bag? My hair 
rose and I eagerly prayed that ducks 
by the cartload would kindly float 
around over my rival’s head. In truth, 
this very nearly occurred and I almost 
fainted as I observed the ease and pre- 
cision with which he missed them. If 
only he would take a club, I thought. 

During this time I was making some 
of the poorest shots myself that I ever 
saw and the score stood at 1 p. m., 
seven to two in my favor. At 2 p. m. 
John surprised a covey before they 
could separate and bagged three, his 
face beaming as he dragged them in. 

For two hours we got no shooting 
and we turned our faces homeward. 
I could see that my fellow sportsman- 
and-rival’s nerve was failing and 
this served to increase my appre- 
hension, inasmuch as he was still two 
short of tying me. I offered to loan 
him two ducks once but he indignantly 
refused; he was too honorable to suit 
me, 

We had covered over half the way to 
camp when John, in his rough way, se- 
cured a pot-shot (I have been in favor 
of pot-shots ever sirfee) and the smiles 
that wreathed his features as he bagged 
the four bedraggled birds were but lit- 
tle greater than the ones that played 
upon my own countenance, 

Mazee accepted her fate with grace 
and I left my congratulations with the 
happy pair. I have often wondered if 
there were shot in all of Big John’s cart- 
ridges. 
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A necessity is 
anything that, if 
we cannot get it 
in a_ sufficient 
amount within a 
limited time, we 
die for the lack of 
that one thing 
alone. Every- 
thing else is a 
luxury. But a 
luxury has a sec- 
ondary meaning, 
the one usually 
meant by that 
much abused 
word: Thus, a luxury is merely a 
finer quality of a necessity. Food 
for example, is a necessity, but man can 
live on mighty few kinds of food, and 
all of them raw; he can also go with- 
out clothing and keep alive under 
many climatic conditions. One might 
multiply examples indefinitely, almost, 
but it all ends in saying that the only 
real human necessities are just those 
of practically any other animal, such as 
raw food, water, air, and heat within 
a certain limited number of degrees. 
This of course applies to the individ- 
ual; when we come to consider the 
race, then we must add sex, birth, etc., 
as a necessity. Also in this world of 
contending species, where each feeds 
en the other all round the circle, we 
must include fighting, war, or call it 
what you will, as still another neces- 
sity, for unless a race defend itself 
against other races hostile to it, then 
that race dies. In short, a necessity 
is something one must have, or do, if 
one is to keep alive and fulfill one’s 
destiny on earth, be the actor a worm 
or a man, an individual, a nation, a 
race, or a species. 

Now, what is a luxury to one may 
be, and a thousand times is, a neces- 
sity, or even something harmful, to an- 
other. Fire is an example; it is a nec- 
essity to man but a luxury to the dog, 
and fatal to a plant under most con- 
ditions. I said fire was a necessity to 
man, but one had better say a neces- 
sity to a civilized man. Man can live 
as an animal in many places on earth 
without fire, but without fire civiliza- 
tion is impossible. Civilization itself 
is a luxury, not a necessity. Man 
lived for many a hundred centuries be- 
fore he was civilized; he lived for tens 
of thousands of years before he had 
fire, 

Yes, in many ways civilization and 
luxury are the same thing. Take ev- 
erything out of civilization except 
man’s necessities—the things that he 
must have or die—and there will be 
no civilization. Man will revert to the 
nimal., 
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Now let us look at the secondary 
meaning of luxuries; meaning the bet- 
ter or finer or higher quality compared 
to the same thing of less wanted qual- 
ity. This is, as I said before, the most 
commonly meant idea of a luxury. For 
example, boats are necessary for civil- 
ied people, but yachts are classed as 
luxuries. They are. Now the yacht 
is of course a boat, and so is a dredge; 
they are both boats; one is a necessity 
and the other is a luxury. What, then, 
is the difference between these two 
boats that makes one a necessity and 
the other a luxury. Merely that the 
yacht is a boat of finer quality than 
is the dredge; it is faster, cleaner, 
more pleasing in practically all ways 
than is the dredge. Being of finer qual- 
ity it is used for things that the dredge 
is not fitted for, so the yacht becomes 
a luxury merely because of its better 
quality. 

One can multiply the example till 
one is exhausted; books, for instance. 
We consider the newspaper a neces- 
sity, of course; and we look on the 
limited editions in vellum and _ seal 
bindings, and on parchment with etched 
illustrations, as luxuries. They are 
luxuries, of course, these fine volumes. 
Now, the only difference between the 
newspaper and the fine book is just a 
matter of quality, hence one is a neces- 
sity and the other a luxury, as com- 
monly and rightly classed. 

So when we talk of taxing luxuries 
let us stop and think a minute. Of 
course most people, especially those 
who talk the most, cannot think, for 
the ability to think exists in just about 
the proportion and degree as does the 
ability to sing. Every one can hum 
a little, either with their mouth or 
brain, but very few can reach those 
clear, clean-cut notes in perfect time 
that make the singer—or the thinker. 
Animals think, and so do some humans, 
in fact I am inclined to believe from 
long observation that wild animals 
think more than do most civilized hu- 
mans; the big bulk of civilized human- 
ity just drift along like a flock of 
sheep; herded, butchered and fleeced 
mentally, morally and physically hy 
their masters and carekeepers for their 
Own personal profit and pleasure. The 
wild horse must think or die, the har- 
nessed draft animal seems to be little 
more than an automobile that eats 
cats. 

As I have said somewhere before in 
these Talks, I believe—if drink were 
abolished from the world, then the low- 
er layers of mankind would begin to 
think a little, and the world would turn 
upside down. It seems to have oc- 
curred in Russia. The cause of drink 
is exhausting physical labor, and civil- 
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ized man is the only thing that attacks 
after he is tired, the only animal that 
works to exhaustion. If the wolf can- 
not catch a deer he drops that trail 
and finds another, and still another till 
he makes his kill without running him- 
self nearly to death. But civilized man 
labors till he almost drops, and aimost 
always for another man who he has 
never seen, nor ever will see. Ex- 
hausted, he drinks, then dully sleeps, 
and goes on with the tread mill of his 
life, his wits ever dumb and numb. 
But take the dulling drink from him, 
then in time he turns and fights. I 
do not believe in drink myself; it is 
bad in all ways, although most of the 
romance, and the social and diplomatic 
success of the world, for unknown ages 
has centered about the wine cup; but 
be that as it may, whether for good or 
evil I do not know and care less, drink 
in the sum total is bad. But take it 
away from the lower layers of human- 
ity and the sweaters will turn, and we 


will have a new world. And a world 
entirely different from anything we 
know now, or that man has ever 


known. Whether it will ever come or 
not I do not know, I hope so, but it 
will not be in my time, nor in yours. 

Is drink, then, a luxury or a neces- 
sity? For civilization as we have it 
today drink is a necessity. Banish 
drink and our present civilization will 
soon vanish, perhaps for something bet- 
ter, may be for something worse. No 
man can tell. Except those who can 
answer all questions out of hand, of 
course. Those who cannot think, so 
are ever sure and are ever talking but 
never doing. 

A vice is but a virtue carried to the 
extreme, and too much of that combin- 
ation of things we call civilization may 
be as bad for the human race as too 
little. Too much civilization seems to 
make men self-pampered, a hot-house 
machine-like animal that dies in a few 
reckless generations. Somehow civil- 
ization seems more and more to keep 
indoors—and man is an outdoor ani- 
mal. Civilization seems mostly con- 
cerned with over-developing, over-stim- 
ulating a few at the top, whether it be 
in brains, art, muscle, money, or any- 
thing else matters not, and this over- 
Coing of the few at the top is at the 
expense of the many multiple at the 
bottom. 

There seems no denying the fact that 
the lower layers of men, women and 
children in civilized countries are not 
as well off in any way as savages. 
The crowded, hungry, driven herd of 
human beings in the largest cities of 
civilization does not have the clean, 
cool, clear water, the pure air, the rest- 
ful sleep, the unrotted food of the sav- 
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age tribes. In the cities of civilization 
the puny children are denied even phy- 
sical exercise, and what savage goes 
without sunlight? But in our cities 
millions get less sunshine in a week 
than the lowest savage knows in a 
day. And who can say that sunlight 
is not a necessity to man? So I don’t 
know — 

About the only difference I can see 
between civilization and the Indian, for 
example, is that civilization enables 
more people to live on one piece of 
earth and enables the civilized people 
to live their allotted span of life fast- 
er. True, the average individual in 
civilization lives longer, more years, 
than does the savage individual, but 
does the civilized race live as long as 
does the wild race? I think not. 
Jabylon is gone, and has been gone 
for a iong time; so with Greece and 
Rome. But the Arab is with us yet, 
and so is the Chinaman; and the naked 
blacks of Africa have seen Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome rise and fall, 
and what else they may see—if we do 
not civilize them—I don’t know. They 
will at least probably outlive Ger- 
many, as they have already outlasted 
Russia, perhaps. Who knows? 

There are two ways to be rich: in- 
crease your income or cut down your 
wants, for wealth is only the power to 
supply wants. In another sense wealth 
is the power to collect from others, 
just as the strength of a nation is meas- 
ured by its taxing power. If a man 
does not want something, then it is as 
useless to him as a bald brush. But 
to cut down one’s wants is to go back- 
ward in civilization, for civilization is 
but the creation of more wants and 
the creation of means to satisfy those 
wants. Teach an Indian to want a 
Cremona violin, and teach him how to 
make, or have others make for him, a 
Cremona violin, and you have civilized 
him. And so with a thousand other 
wants unknown to the wild, and the 
means of supplying said wants. A sat- 
isfied, a contented man, is one who has 
stopped being civilized, and a man— 
like myself—who deliberately cuts 
down his wants is undoubtedly going 
backward out of civilization. But what 
of it? Remember, it is a mooted ques- 
tion just how much civilization is good 
for a man. I don’t know, so I am 
calmly taking my chances, and let it 
go at that. A man lives just so long 
anyway, come what may, and he has 
little if anything to say about it all. 
The four or five biggest, all-controlling 
elements in his, or her, life, so far 
as that individual is concerned, are 
merely a matter of luck, or Fate, if 


you prefer the word. One’s sex, na- 
tionality, race, and age he _ cannot 


choose; it all comes to him unasked, 
and take it he must as he finds it, so 
his own actions, just so they always 
point upstream, count for little. But 
like the two frogs in the milk bucket, 
it is better to do than not to do. One 
frog gave up and drowned; the other 
kept a kicking on general principles 
and soon produced something he never 
knew of before, a lump of butter. He 
wiggled up on to it, and from it jumped 
out of the pail. 

There is a whole lot of fight and jab- 
ber over in all this, I know, for it 
seems to me that most of it is carved 
on the stones of Milta and impressed 
on the bricks of Babylon, but neverthe- 
less, like love and grub, it is always 
new. 

The essence of it is to go outdoors. 
Look at the stars if the war worries 
you, for tomorrow morning the sun will 
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rise in glory just the same no matter 
who wins or loses, who lives or dies. 
If the city burns—other cities have 
burned. If wheat and beef is scarce, 
there is corn and the cat. Better men 
and better women have eaten both, re- 
member, many a time in the past, and 
will again. If you come to the time 
when you cannot have the white col- 
lar, take it off and glory in the warmth 
of the shirt. And the warmth is in 
the undershirt, remember, not the 
white one. That and the white collar 
are merely show, just your badge of 
vanity over the surging thousands be- 
low you, and you can get along with 
just the undershirt just as well. It all 
is only a matter of fashion after all. 
It is better to have the pants without 


the patch, than the patch with the 
pants: and if you have both you are 
rich. 


If you are sweltering in that self-se- 
lected oven you call the office or your 
home, then make for the cool, green 
flicker of the woods, and get their 
whispered message. It is better than 
any Campfire Talk. 


SHADE, 


By Theodosia Garrison. 


The kindliest thing God ever made 
His hand of very healing laid 

Upon a fevered world, is shade. 

His glorious company of trees 

Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 
Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 

The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey done, 
Enter and rest, O weary one! 


And feel the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 
The burning highway’s ache and fret. 


This is God's hospitality, 
And whoso rests beneath a tree 
Hath cause to thank Him gratefully. 


You cannot do any more than a day’s 
work in a day, and you cannot be in 
any more than one room at atime. It 
is nice, if you want to, to eat in one 
room, sleep in another room, and hold 
up your social four flushes in still an- 
other room, but they can all be done 
in one room just as well. I do, and 
enjoy it more than when I was worried 
with several rooms. I have been hap- 
pier the last three years, and am now, 
than ever before in my life. 

Be a game gambler; take a chance, 
don’t be a sure-thing man—he is worse 
than a thief—and life itself is a gam- 
ble for us all. We play the cards dealt 
us, we count the dice spots thrown by 
a thousand million hands, spots that 
tell our fate from day to day, from the 
nipple to the shovel. Take a chance, 
and take it with a laugh. Buck big on 
the up trail, keep kicking in the milk, 
pound right along up the middle of the 
road in the dark, be glad of one under- 
shirt, for the sun will rise tomorrow 
just the same and you might as well 
enjoy it while it lasts. 


Go a week without a white collar 
and a newspaper and you will be a 
saner, cleaner, healthier, better man. 


Bathe and shave as if it were a religion 
—and there are lots worse ones—for 
even the cat does that—she and you 
are merely keeping your fur in shape, 
you know—and when your ear hits the 
pillow let the world wag as it will; 
‘tis time you went to sleep. Remem- 
ber, there are two ways to get rich, 
and one of them is to cut down 
your wants: the social and financial 
wants are the two least important; 





the main ones are within yourself. 
Douglas Malloch says it better than 
I can, in his exquisite little poem: 


INCORRUPT. 


I have broken my soul to harness, 
I have taught it to toil for me, 
I have driven it over the farness 
Of river and hill and sea; 
I have taught it a tale to utter 
For recompense line by line— 
I have bartered for bread and butter 
The things of my inmost shrine. 


Yet, soul, I have not degraded 
The soul of myself within— 

Yet, soul, I have never traded 
And given you into sin; 

I have made you no painted vision 
The sport of an idle song— 

For the wants of the flesh are human, 
But the wants of the soul are long. 


I have led you by rein and halter, 

I have peddled my strength and youth, 
But never a bribe could alter 

The thing that I thought the truth; 
And, when I shall loose the tether, 

When we wait for the final place, 
When we stand before God together, 

I may look at you face to face. 


(Purely Personal.—Last month when 
it came time to get out a Campfire I 
got my right hip out of place instead. 
A bone juggler experimented with me 
for a while, so now I can write again. 
But don’t jump to the conclusion that 
therefore I write with my leg. Nowa- 
days I’m not jumping at anything.— 
CT) 
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“CAMPBELLS” AND A BEAR IN 

YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

He (the bear) has just finished his after- 
noon meal from the garbage can. The scené 
shows the heavy timber that is typical of the 
Yellowstone. Compliments George C. Beckley 
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E. A. QUARLES, Editor 





A Great Victory for American 
Sport. 
By John B. Burnham, President, Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association. 


Y A RECORD vote of 237 for to 49 

agairst, the Canadian treaty mi- 
gratory bird enabling act passed the 
House of Representatives on June 6th. 
This almost five-to-one vote was record- 
ed at the term:nation of a debate which 
occupied practically the whole of the 
sessions of Tuesday and Thursday, 
marking the most memorable fight that 
has ever cccurred on game legislation 
in the lower house of Congress. 

The opponents of the measure direct- 
ed their energies in er attempt to ham- 
string the measure by destructive 
ame:.dments, some of which went so 
far as to endeavor to have this treaty 
legislation approved by all the states 
of the Union before it should become 
effective. Other amendments were de- 
signed to cripple the effectiveness of 
the administration of the law by reduc- 
ing or nullifying the police powers of 
the agents entrusted with its enforce- 
ment. Every one of these hostile 
amendments was defeated by safe ma- 
jorities. 

House Overwhelmingly Favorable. 

As the debate progressed it was evi- 
dent that the bill gained in strength. 
Congressman Flood, its introducer in 
the House, but who, as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, for tac- 
tical reasons had reported from his 
committee a bill of similar import, 
which had already passed the Senate, 
handled the measure in a masterly 
way, assisted by Congressmen Stedman, 
Miller, Fess, Temple, Pou, Platt, An- 
thony, Snell, Cooper, Linthicum, 
Kincheloe, Small and others. The long 
debate was of great advantage in that 
it resulted in sweeping away a great 
deal of misconception as to the object 
of the legislation. There can never 
hereafter be any uncertainty as to the 
attitude of the House on this question. 
It is worth noting that in addition to 
the 239 votes counted in favor of the 
bill there were at least fifty more mem- 
bers among those not voting who are 
known to be favorable to the measure. 

On account of the fact that the bill 
passed by the House differs in some 
respects from the original Senate bill 
it will be necessary to have the meas- 
ure repassed by the Senate. A confer- 
ence committee has been appointed, 
consisting of Senators Smith of Ari- 
zona, Lodge of Massachusetts, Shields 
of Tennessee and Congressmen Flood, 
Stedman and Cooper. Messrs. Smith 


and Flood were the introducers of the 
bill in the Senate and House, respec- 
‘ively, and, as all the other members 
of the committee are friends of the 
Measure, it is safe to assume that the 
enabling act will become law in the 
very near future. 


History of the Legislation. 


At the time when the Weeks and Mc- 
Lean bills were before the houses of 
Congress in 1912 Senator Root of New 
York made the statement that in his 
opinion the proper way to secure the 
protection of migratory birds by the 
federal government was thru treaty ne- 
gotiations with some foreign power. At 
one of the conferences held with Sen- 
ator Root to secure his support of Sen- 
ator McLean’s bill, he went into the 
matter at some length and stated that 
if a treaty were enacted the constitu- 
tionality of the question would forever 
be settled. 

One of the gentlemen present on this 
occasion asked the senator if he would 
be willing to introduce a resolution for 
a treaty. Shortly afterwards, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1913, Senator Root submitted 
the following resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 

“Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested to propose to the governments 
of other North American countries the 
negotiations of a convention for the mu- 
tual protection and preservation of mi- 
servation of birds.” 

This was during the third session of 
the Sixty-second Congress, and too late 
for action at that session. 

Shortly after the convening of the 
Sixty-third Congress Senator McLean 
submitted a resolution of similar pur- 
port. This was on April 7, 1913. On 
April 12 the resolution was reported by 
Mr. Root with amendments, and on 
July 7, 1913, it was considered, amend- 
ed and agreed to in tne following form: 

“Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested to propose to the governments 
of other countries the negotiation of a 
convention for the protection and pre- 
servation of oirds.”’ 

This was the form in which the reso- 
lution was passed by the Senate. 


President Wilson Acts. 


Later in the summer, Honorable John 
H. Wallace of Alabama and Mr. John 
B. Burnham of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association secured thru the 
Alabama senators a conference with 
President Wilson, as a result of which 
he wrote the State Department express- 
ing his approval of this subject and 
asking the secretary of state to carry 
on negotiations thru Great Britain with 
Canada, with a view to obtaining a bird 
treaty. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Burnham, 
in company with Senator Mciean and 
Dr. Palmer of the Biological Survey, 
also had a satisfactory interview with 
Secretary of State Bryan, who immed- 
iately took up the matter of the treaty 
with the’ British ambassador. 

On January 20, 1914, Mr. William S. 
Haskell, counsel of the American Game 
Protective Association, delivered an 
address on the protection of migratory 
birds at Ottawa on the occasion of the 





fifth annual meeting of the Commis- 
sion of Conservation of Canada, and a 
resolution was adopted requesting the 
Dominion government to take action 
in favor of the proposed treaty. 
During the month of April, 1914, Lord 
Eustace Percy of the British Embassy 


made an official visit to Canada for 
consultation on the subject of the 
treaty and this association furnished 


him information of a technical nature. 
The association also aided in preparing 
the treaty form. 


Sir Robert Borden Favorable. 


From the start, Sir Robert Borden, 
premier of Canada, and his minister 
of External affairs viewed the matter 
of the treaty most favorably. They 
were in doubt, however, as to the prop- 
er method of sanctioning it. While 
the respective rights of the Dominion 
and provincial governments as regard- 
ed fisheries had been fairly well estab- 
lished, there was absolutely no preced- 
ent in the case of the birds. The cen- 
tral government had never had occas- 
ion before to assert any authority in 
this respect and the matter, tentative- 
ly at least, was entirely in control of 
the individual provinces. 

It was decided, therefore, to get an 
opinion from the heads of the _ pro- 
vincial governments as to the desirabil- 
ity of conducting the treaty negotia- 
tions which had been requested by the 
United States. It was intended that 
no formal or binding action should be 
taken by the different provinces; the 
matter was never submitted to the pro- 
vincial parliaments and no statement 
was ever made to the effect that the 
success of the treaty depended upon 
its universal acceptance by the differ- 
ent provinces. The question was sent 
simply as a feeler to the responsible 
heads of the provincial governments. 


War Makes Temporary Halt. 


When the war broke out in August, 
1914, favorable expressions had been 
received at Ottawa from all the prov- 
inces with the exception of two. One 
of these flatly rejected the proposition, 
while the other took no action what- 
ever. These expressions of opinion 
took the form of orders-in-council. Gen- 
erally the minister who had to do with 
the protection of fish and game 
(Mines, Colonization and Fisheries in 
Quebec, and Agriculture in Ontario), 
ete., brought up the subject at a meet- 
ing of their provincial council, which 
included the premier of the province 


and other administrative heads. On 
the recommendation of the minister 
directly interested the order was 


passed and thus the Dominion Gov- 
ernment secured the desired expres- 
sion of opinion. 

Owing to the death of the minister 
having to do with this subject in one 
of the provinces which had expressed 
an unfavorable opinion, the matter was 
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later on reopened and a favorable opin- 
ion secured from his successor. 

During all this time, the American 
Game Protective Association, which 
includes Canada as well as the United 
States in its field and which has a 
large Canadian membership, worked 
assiduously to secure favorable action 
in Canada and but for its efforts at this 
time the treaty might never have been 
negotiated. The tremendous amount of 
work and responsibility put upon the 
shoulders of Canadian officials by the 
opening of the war made it impossible 
for the time to continue the treaty 
propaganda in Canada. The members 
of the association and its friends in 
that country advised dropping the mat- 
ter until the conclusion of the war. The 
minister of external affairs said that 
nothing could be done until the war 
Was over or victory assured. However, 
to the everlasting credit of the Canad- 
ians and without for a moment losing 
sight of the proper perspective of the 
great issues before them, within a few 
months they returned to the considera- 
tion of the treaty question. 


Critical Situation Bridged. 


On June 8, 1916, the most important 
act of the drama as far as Canada is 
concerned took place. Dr. C. Gordon 
Hewitt, Dominion entomologist,  re- 
turned that day to Ottawa from an un- 
successful trip to a province which had 
not viewed the treaty favorably on ac- 
count of the inevitable curtailment of 
its shooting privileges, which would re- 
sult if it were enacted. A representa- 
tive of this association was in Ottawa 
to meet Dr. Hewitt. In some way he 
missed him at the train, but got him 
at his office on the telephone shortly 
afterward. Dr. Hewitt told his caller 
that he could not see him then, as he 
had to proceed at once to make his re- 
port to Hon. Martin Burrell, Dominion 
minister of Agriculture. He was asked 
what report he intended to make and 
replied that he simply was going to 
state the facts to the effect that his 
mission had not been successful, to 
which the man on the other end of the 
‘phone replied: “Do not put it that 
way. This is the psychological mo- 
ment, tell Mr. Burrell that while Brit- 
ish Columbia has not acceded, the ac- 
tion of one province should not be al- 
lowed to thwart the desires of two great 
nations. Now is the time to put the 
treaty over—it can be done.” 

An hour or so later Dr. Hewitt called 
the representative of the association at 
the Chateau Laurier and asked him to 
come over to his office at once. On 
his arrival there, the representative 
was told that the minister desired to 
speak personally with him. During this 
conversation the American Game Pro- 
tective representative told Mr. Burrell 
that there was an overwhelming senti- 
ment in both Canada and the United 
States in favor of the treaty. He told 
him that it was not only a matter of 
sentiment, but also of practical com- 
mon sense and that both in the interest 
of successful agriculture and sport the 
big men in the C. P. R. Railroad, the 
Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Allied Steamship Companies of 
Canada, who employed at that time one 
out of every five of the men of the 
Dominion, were heartily in favor of it. 
Mr. Burrell interrupted to say, “But 
what has Canada to gain when you al- 
ready, under your federal migratory 


bird law, are protecting the birds on 
your side of the line? We have in gen- 
eral good provincial laws at the pres- 
To this the visitor replied 


ent time.” 
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that the constitutionality of our Federal 
migratory bird law was in question; 
that there was a possibility that it 
might be lost thru action of the Su- 
preme Court or even that it might be 
repealed by Congress, in which case it 
was conceivable that many of the birds 
which had their breeding grounds in 
Canada might be annihilated south of 
the line to the great detriment of Can- 
ada and he emphasized the point that 
only by mutual action thru a treaty 
could the future of the supply ever be 
insured. Mr. Burrell thanked the visit- 
or for the information and the interview 
terminated, 
Treaty Ratified at Last. 

The association was not aware of the 
fact that within a few days of this time 
the Dominion government gave its as- 
sent to the treaty negotiation and so 
notified the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington. However, Dr. William T. Horn- 
aday of New York was notified of this 
fact by Dr. Hewitt and finding that 
no immediate action had been taken 
went to Washington and shortly after 
his visit the British ambassador sent 
the paper to our. state department, 
which returned it to the Senate where 
it was ratified in executive session in 
the late afternoon of August 29, 1916. 
In concluding the formality, the treaty 
was signed by President Wilson and 
King George. 

No treaty is effective without the 
necessary machinery to influence its 
provisions. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to pass enabling legislation and 
bills were accordingly introduced for 
this purpose in the Senate by Senator 
Hitchcock and in the House by Con- 
gressman Flood. It was too late, hou- 
ever, to get it thru that session of 
Congress and at the special session 
which followed the measure was 
blocked by the caucus action of the ma- 
jority party by which nothing but 
strictly war measures would be consid- 
ered or those asked for by the Presi- 
dent. In the meanwhile, on August 29, 
1917, the Canadian Parliament asked 
the necessary legislation for Canada. 
Shortly after the opening of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, Senator M. A. 
Smith of Arizona, at the request of 
Senator McLean, introduced the enabl- 
ing act in the Senate and it was passed 
by that body. It is a peculiar fact that 
it is more difficult to get legislation of 
this character thru the lower house of 
Congress than thru the upper. 

In most constitutional bodies, the re- 
verse of this situation obtains. Our 
House of Representatives is one of the 
largest if not the largest parliamentary 
body in the world. .Its very size ham- 
pers the transaction of business and 
any measure which is not on the pro- 
zram of the leaders, aside from trivial 
matters of personal legislation, has 
hard sledding. For this reason, many 
good observers familiar with the situa- 
tion were very pessimistic as to the 
success of the enabling legislation and 
many of them cited the case of the 
Canadian border waters fisheries treaty, 
which has been a dead letter for more 
than ten years, despite the fact that 
messages in its behalf have been sent 
to Congress by two presidents, both of 
whom had the support of their own 
parties in Congress. 

Wheel Horses in Congress. 


It, therefore, required work of very 
considerable magnitude to move the 
treaty enabling act and had it not been 
for the untiring efforts of Mr. Flood, 
and Major Stedman, the ranking mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee 


and the cordial support of Mr. Pou, chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, combined 
with the final approval of the leaders 
of the House, the measure could not 
have passed. 

The sportsmen of the country worked 
for the success of this legislation with 
a solidarity never before achieved, and 
by letter, telegram, and in person won 
added support every day. The Federal 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board called on 
the chairman of the rules committee in 
a. body and also talked with other mem- 
bers in the rules committee. It was 
frequently stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that the 
sportsmen of the country were behind 
the bill. As a matter of fact, it was 
also approved by the national farmers’ 
organizations and credit should be 
given them for this fact. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
only have the $50,000 which it has had 
before for the work of enforcing the 
Federal game laws protecting migra- 
tory birds. Now that the sportsmen 
have so clearly demonstrated their 
strength and Congress has made such a 
splendid response we must at the prop- 
er time and with due appreciation of 
our country’s needs in carrying on the 
great war, secure a larger appropria- 
tion. It is simply a business invest- 
ment. The more money put into con- 
serving the wild life resources of the 
country up to a reasonable amount, the 
greater will be the return. The pres- 
ent appropriation is too picayune for 
consideration and the Department of 
Agriculture should have at least $250,- 
000 per annum, 


What the Treaty Means. 


The treaty made effective by enabling 
legislation for the first time  pro- 
vides everywhere absolute protection to 
migratory non-game birds, both those 
which are valuable to agriculture and 
the others which add charm to the out- 
doors. Secondly, it terminates forever 
the selfish and spendthrift attitude of 
certain sections of the country which, 
adequately protecting their localized 
game, exercised no forbearance what- 
ever where the migratory game was 
concerned. Such sections acted on the 
theory that it would only be a short 
time before the migratory game was 
exterminated and that it was better to 
let their own citizens take as much of 
it as they could while the supply lasted, 
without reference to breeding seasons 
or the rights of others or any economic 
or co-operative conditions whatever. 


Federal Non-sale Law. 


In addition to this, under the new law 
the police powers of the agents of the 
Department of Justice are defined and 
made effective. The sale of migratory 
game will be prohibited and suitable 
bag limits established. Encouragement 
will be given to the propagation of wild 
game under suitable regulations and 
the necessary permission for scientific 
study will be granted. Any species of 
birds which increase to such an extent 
as to be destructive to agricultural in- 
terests may be reduced in numbers by 
a regulation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Already under the most unfavorable 
conditions splendid results are appar- 
ent in this country from the passage of 
the original migratory bird law in 1913. 
Under the beneficent influence of this 
regulation practically all species of 
birds have increased. Waterfowl in 
particular have responded to the added 
protection to an amazing degree. Ev- 
eryone is so familiar with this fact that 























it is needless to amplify its discussion. 

As regards the game birds, it is the 
policy of those having to do with the 
regulations to equalize opportunity for 
all sections of the country insofar as 
natural conditions permit. The flexi- 
bility of the new law is another strong 
feature in its favor, as where any par- 
ticular kind of game bird increases or 
decreases the open season and bag lim- 
its can be increased or decreased to 
suit the situation. Closed seasons can 
be established where game is in need 
of absolute protection. 

The law is insurance for the future. 
Each species is covered by a gilt-edge 
policy. Frank Forrester’s prediction 
made over seventy years ago that the 
game birds of the nation were doomed 
to extinction at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, has, so far as the 
migratory birds are concerned, been 
changed at one stroke by an action 
which he could not have foreseen. The 
moral now is to find more effective 
methods for preserving and increasing 
our localized game, 





Suggestions for the Nation’s Game 
Policy. 


By Smith Riley, District 
Colorado. 


HE NATION’S game dwindles each 

year as those fields available to its 
unmolested use become restricted by 
settlement and fencing. The depleticn 
of game thruout the East and into the 
West, and now thruout the West, has 
come about by the increase of mankind 
cver those areas once free to game of 
all kinds. The greatest need now, then, 
is designated areas properly set apart 
for game culture, with a simple policy 
placing before the public the fact that 
these lands are the nation’s game pre- 
serves to be used for that purpose. So 
long have we accustomed ourselves to 
the passing of game from areas once 
occupied by animals large and small in 
a wild state, that we think only of its 
going and the use of the areas for 
other purposes, 

The persistent demand to open the 
national parks for domestic stock, is 
selfish in its entirety and without the 
redeeming feature of a sincere desire 
to help the nation’s meat supply. It is 
high time this nation developed a game 
policy to place before the public in no 
uncertain terms. The greatest enemy 
of game today is the selfish sympathy 
of those representing the law, for in- 
dividuals who prey upon game regard- 
less of the law. Such an attitude is un- 
doubtedly bred by the indifference with 
which governmental authorities treat 
the game problems in many sections. 
= ie is what we need to com- 
at. 

Every variety of condition needed by 
any species of game found in the Unit- 
ed States exists upon government- 
owned lands within the national for- 
ests, scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Canadian border 
to the Mexican border. These forests 
were established for the protection of 
public rights and to bring about the 


Forester, 


highest economic use of the lands com- 
posing them. Game is a product of the 
forest so that, to secure full produc- 
Non of the land, game must not only 
be protected but also cultivated. At 
once arises the question of whether 
such a policy would conflict with or be 
'rimental to other interests. This 
“Tings us to the character of forest 
inds and some of the uses to which 
they are put, 
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the 


only big industry 
which could conflict with game devel- 


Grazing is 


opment in the national torests. It 
would appear that the stock industry 
of the country, while using national 
forest lands in many sections, is not 
wholly but only in part dependent upon 
such range. It is true that by the man- 
ner of handling there is dependency, 
but is this method of handling the only 
feasible one? It is apparent that the 
stock industry as a whole is not de- 
pendent upon every area of available 
range found in our national forests to- 
day; whereas our wild game, if we are 
to have any, is wholly dependent upon 
existing range. If there should be con- 
flict where it has been decided to cul- 
tivate game, matters should be adjust- 
ed to have the stock give way to game, 
because game culture areas are limited 
while stock culture areas are extensive 
and of a wide variety. 

The forest ranges offer a tremen- 
dous variety in forage plantsand browse, 
besides vast difterences in topography. 
While stock and game eat many of the 
same plants, game animals, such as 
moose, elk and deer, have a greater 
range of food plants than domestic 
stock and will feed over large areas. 
Then again, game animals, particular- 
ly deer, moose and sheep, will over- 
come topographical obstacles domestic 
stock cannot negotiate. Recent obser- 
vations are bringing home the fact that 
ranges, tho fully stocked by domestic 
animals of any one kind, are not com- 
pletely utilized. In short, all the avail- 
able forage plants are not eaten by any 
one kind of stock. This is where the 
ranges are properly stocked. Should 
the ranges be over-crowded, the ani- 
mals may be starved to the point where 
they will eat anything within range. 
This variety in tastes for available 
plant food coupled with a liking for a 
certain topographical character of 
country, places the animals, within cer- 
tain limits, upon different kinds of 
range. 

Game animals seek the shelter of the 
forest while domestic animals remain 
in the open. Mountain sheep seek the 
precipitous mountain sides and level 
benches in talus slopes or thruout boul- 
der fields. In fact, these animals ap- 
pear to revel in a type of mountain 
range that it would be certain death for 
a herder to attempt to force domestic 
sheep upon. Can you picture what I 
mean? Can you see this long, sweep- 
ing grassy ridge above where cattle 
graze in contentment, while below is a 
deep aspen cove, strewn with dead tim- 
ber and boulders, offering shelter to a 
band of deer that seek the plants they 
delight in amid the cool shade of the 
trees? 

The real conflict between domestic 
stock and game is found when the for- 
mer is forced upon areas in such large 
numbers that they completely consume 
the forage. 





Pacific Coast Gift to Cornell Game 
Farm. 


"hye ON THE Pacific coast, the 
game breeders of western Wash- 
ington have formed an association, of 
which Mr. A. J. Park is secretary. This 
organization has contributed several 
settings of Chinese pheasant eggs to 
the experimental game farm at Cornell 
University, and some interesting exper- 
imental work wili doubtless be done 
with the product of this gift. 
There are many who believe 
the pure Chinese 


that 
much 


which is of 
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more immediate wild ancestry than the 
English ringneck, is better adapted to 
stocking covers than the latter bird, 
owing to the fact that the former can 
take care of themseives better in the 
wild; the hens are more likely to be- 
come broody and they make better 
mothers for the young chicks. In a 
recent letter to the BULLETIN, Mr. 
Park says: 

“The eggs we are sending to Cornell 
University are from stock that I im- 
ported from Japan last year, and which 
I supposed was pure bred, but I can 
see the Mongolian, Japanese and Prince 
of Wales markings on some of the 
birds. I have my doubts as to there 
being many pure bred Chinese pheas- 
ants in this country, but we have as 
good stock as I have seen anywhere. 

“IT sent a man to China last month 
to procure the best stock obtainable 
and expect to have a large shipment 
of birds this fall, if he is successful. I 
want to have all my birds from clean, 
straight stock, as there has been too 
much cross-breeding in this country. 

“We are having considerable trouble 
this season with our birds eating their 
eggs, which I am confident is due to 
the poor quality of grain that we have 
to put up with. I have just completed 
a thirty-day food test on twenty Chin 
ese hens; ten, which were fed on seed, 
wheat, corn and oats (at 6%c a Ib.), 
laid 192 eggs (at least I got that many), 
the remaining ten, fed on the best 
scratch food available, laid 114 eggs, 
making a difference of 78 eggs, or a 
loss of $19.50 for the thirty days. I 
have also completed a similar test with 
chickens on the same food. It will be 
hard for us to fill our orders for eggs, 
this season, but Uncle Sam says that 
he must heve wheat to win the war.” 





Thinks This Association Deserves 
Support. 
66 OW CAN I become a member of 
the American Game Protective 
Association,” writes Dr. A. R. Reder of 
Aurora, Illinois, an active figure in the 
more game movement in that section. 
He continues: “I want to help it along 
in every way. After all, our game de- 
pends for its protection on the support 
of real sportsmanship. This winter has 
been a severe one. On one of my coun- 
try trips I struck several coveys of 
quail huddled under a hedge in the 
snow. The next day, I took along some 
grain, but it was too late. There re- 
mained only a bunch of feathers, sev- 
eral birds mutilated and left shot-rid- 
den by the heartless pot-hunters. The 
worst element we have to contend with 
is the foreigner. He knows no game 
laws and he respects none.” 





Vermin Increase Graphically 
Illustrated. 


HE GREAT increase in vermin dur- 

ing the last two winters is illus- 
trated by the catch made at a north- 
ern game farm where, during the win- 
ter of 1916-17, 29 goshawks were killed. 
During the winter of 1917-18 the record 
was as follows: Great horned owls, 57; 
goshawks, 26: sharp-shinned, 4; Coop- 
ers, 4. 

It is believed that the great increase 
in the number of great horned owls 
caught at this farm was due to the 
competition of the goshawks, in part 
at least. 
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subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 


Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Pike Book.—Muskellunge and Artificial Lures. 


“A long, slim, strong and swift fish, 
in every way fitted to the life it leads, 
that of a dauntless marauder.”’ 

In beginning a discussion of muskel- 
lunge fishing let me say that I am well 
aware I must step upon some angling 
brother’s ichthyic corns before I have 
finished; however, I am not going out 
of my way to invite criticism or excite 
the anger of my compatriots of the rod 
and pen. I can but set down the re- 
sults of my own experience, Indeed, if 
we were all agreed there would be no 
need for The Pike Book. Let me urge 
the reader to turn back to Chapters II 
and III—Outdoor Life, April-July, 1918 

and re-read them carefully, especial- 
ly Chapter III, for such a course will 
prepare him for what I may have to say 
upon muskellunge :ishing, whether with 
live bait or artificial lures. 

At the very outset let us disabuse our 
minds of the notion that a muskellunge 
is one whit more gamy than a pike of 
the same size and weight. That an 
eight-pound muskellunge, say, is pos- 
sessed of greater strength or more re- 
sourcefulness than an eight-pound pike, 
is an ichthyic superstition, pure and 
simple. I have tried out each under 
varying waters and conditions and am 
ready to stand back of the assertion. I 
had as soon angle for northern pike as 
muskellunge. Inch for inch and pound 
for pound the one is as gamy as the 
other. 

In habits, unless the muskellunge is 
more inclined to solitude than the pike, 
there is little difference. In a state of 
nature, fortunately for other fish, pick- 
erel and pike spawn in March while 
the muskellunge do not seek the over- 
flowed marshes and shallow’ grassy 
streams until May, hence the spawn of 
the muskellunge is exposed to the rav- 
ages of not only the young pickerel, but 
also to mud-hens, ducks, turtles, frogs, 
ete. I think it is Dr. Henshall who as- 
serts that comparatively few of the 
muskellunge fry survive. As we know 
that every pound of muskellunge repre- 
sents several pounds of other fish, we 
can understand the economy of Nature. 
However, when we add to the natural 
enemies of muskellunge the ardent an- 
gler, we can well rejoice that at least 
two states have seriously taken up the 
artificial propagation of the fish. I 
doubt the wisdom of planting muskel- 
lunge and pike in waters adapted to oth- 
er game fish, for while bass and pike 
do co-exist in the same waters the in- 
discriminate planting of the former is 
to be frowned upon. 

I must confess that the weight of the 


CHAPTER X. 
By O. W. Smith. 


muskellunge as given by Jordan and 
Evermann in “American Food and 
Game Fishes,’ “100 pounds or more,” 
appears to me fabulous. Even 80 
pounds savors of the tales of Munchau- 
sen. Bean in a report of the New York 
State Commission records the taking of 
fish ranging from 40 to 50 pounds, but 
that was 15 years ago. At Minocqua, 

















A GOOD SPECIMEN. 


“We all desire to take a good muskellunge.’ 
Corbett, New York. 


’ 


Compliments W. P. 


where the Wisconsin hatchery is _lo- 
cated, they have the record of one 40- 
pound fish, but that too was taken 15 
years or so ago. Any one who has fol- 
lowed the records as published in the 
Field and Stream cortests, can but con- 
clude that a 30-pound muskellunge is in- 
deed a large fish. The average angler 
who takes a 20-pound muskellunge is to 
be congratulated. More are taken un- 
der 10 pounds than over. An 8-pound 
fish is a fighting proposition. Now we 
are down where the most of us do our 
fishing. I am under the impression that 
a fish under 10 pounds is more active 
than those over. Of course added 
weight tests tackle, but mere avoirdu- 
pois is not gameness. A man of 250 
pounds will not prove as good a sprint- 
er as will one of 140, tho the former 
will require a stronger hammock than 
the latter. We all desire to take a 40- 
pound muskellunge. I hope to have 
such a one mounted and hung just 
above my fire-place. Once upon a time 
I took an 18-pound fish and that was a 
red letter day in my ichthyic experi- 
ences. 

I have already discussed three species 
of muskellunge found in the United 
States (See Chapter III), tho a brief re- 
capitulation may not be out of place 
here. There is first of all the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence fish, body gray- 
ish silver or ground color flecked with 
irregular blackish spots (Esox mas- 
quinongy); followed by the fish of the 
Ohio drainage, including a few New 
York and Pennsylvania lakes, in which 
the ground color is overcast with dark 
crossbars which split up into diffuse 
spots (Esox ohiensis); the fish of the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota lakes and 


rivers, with bodies unspotted or 
at most with indistinct dark cross 
shades (Esox immaculatus). So 


whether you fish in the muskellunge 
district of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
take a fish from the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence, or must needs be con- 
tent with an Esox from the Ohio water- 
shed, you have a muskellunge if the 
proper squamation appear upon cheek 
and gill cover. Actually those fortun- 
ate anglers who dwell in the Badger or 
yopher state have no scientific right 
to the airs they sometimes assume. 
Hold that one fact in mind and let the 
colorists rave and quarrel amid them- 
selves. A man’s connection with the 
aristocracy nor yet his fighting ability 
depends upon whether or not dame Na- 
ture has embellished his cheeks with 
freckles, 


Undoubtedly more muskellunge are 




















taken at the end of a hand line trailed 
behind a boat than in any other method, 
which, however, is not saying that such 
is the best and most enjoyable method. 
Even when trolling I use and advocate 


a rod and reel. The-hand line on fresh 
water should be relegated to the mu- 
seum cabinet along with the spear and 
jack. Not that the hand line is essen- 
tially unsportsmanlike but because 
there is infinitely more pleasure in 
handling lures with the short rod and 
multiplying reel, then too, unless the 
tackle be handled with skill and cir- 
cumspection the quarry is bound to es- 
cape. I hold that the angler acquainted 
with the habits of the muskellunge can 
take more fish with rod, reel and arti- 
ficial lure. handled exactly as_ the 
tackle is handled in bass casting. That 
he must be more than a novice with 
the outfit is accepted without argu- 
ment. The rodster must be able to cast 
100 feet—150 would be better—with ac- 
curacy, for the fish he seeks is exceed- 
ingly shy as well as solitary in habit. 

It is not the part of wisdom to sub- 
ject a light bass casting rod to the se- 
vere work required in muskellunge 
tackle. A heavy bass split-bamboo is 
all right in the hands of an understand- 
ing angler, while the Bristol steel is al- 
mose ideal. By no means use a cheap 
steel rod for the work. The reel should 
be one of the level winding variety, 
sufficiently large to accommodate 200 
feet of G line. I do not advocate an 
overly large line such as is effected by 
some, one testing 22 pounds will play 
any muskellunge that ever lorded it 
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over the smaller denizens of northern 
lakes and rivers. Some fishermen use 
the self-thumbing reel, claiming that 
by so doing they can give their whole 
attention to the fish. Well, that is all 
right for those who like them, I desire 
to thumb my reel to a nicety myself, 
and believe that I can make a better 
fist or the job than can any mechanism 
as yet produced. However, as empha- 
sized a moment ago, the level winding 
attachment is a great aid, especially so 
as it can now be secured so construct- 
ed that it drops down out of the way in 
casting. (See the article on self-thumb- 
ers and spoolers in Sept., 1916, Outdoor 
Life.) It is unnecessary to add that 
the reel for muskellunge angling must 
be well made, of the very best material, 
for it may be called upon to endure 
such grief as falls to the lot of the salt 
water winch alone. 

Once upon a time I wrote a certain 
manufacturer—to be more specific | 
dare not for obvious reasons—asking 
him to forward me a good, well made 
quadruple multiplying reel adapted to 
muskellunge angling. In return I re- 
ceived a letter stating that a quadruple 
multiplying ree! was not adapted to 
such fishing and that he was sending a 
double multiplier, 200-yard capacity. | 
have that reel yet; it will hold 300 yards 
of 23-pound test line. But that occurred 
something like fifteen years ago when 
I first began a serious study of pike 
and muskellunge angling; undoubtedly 
that same manufacturer would today 
recommend an 80-yard quadruple reel. 
The man who can not successfully fight 
a muskellunge with an 80-yard reel has 
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“MUSK ELLUNGE.” 





I ONCE HOOKED AND LANDED 
HOW DID I DO IT? 


A ELEVEN-POUND 
Oo W. 8.) 
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something to learn and something to ex- 
perience. 

There is a great variety of artificial 
lures—“plugs’—running the whole 
gamut of form and color, built expressly 
for the muskellunge fishermen and they 
are good lures, every one. My only crit- 
icism of the modern muskellunge lure 
is that as a rule it is too large for easy 














MUSKIE LURES. 
“My only criticism of the modern muskellunge 
lure is that as a rule it is too large for 


easy or expert casting.”’ 


or expert casting. Looking over my 
large, but I presume incomplete collec- 
tion, I find many lures from 7 to 10 
inches long, measuring from tip to tip; 
those lures weigh all the way be- 
tween 1% ounces for the lightest, to 3 
cunces for the heaviest. I have yet to 
see the 5-ounce split bamboo rod capa- 
ble of standing up under the strain of 
handling a 3-ounce lure. I would give 
the maximum weight for a lure at 1% 
ounces, and that is heavy for easy cast- 
ing. I had rather the lure weigh about 
an ounce or a fraction either way. | 
am thinking of casting, the reader will 
understand. Undoubtedly there is a cer- 
tain attractiveness to an 8 or 10-inch 
lure, from the large muskellunge’s view- 
point, but I can handle the smaller lure 
so much more effectively as to offset 
the attractiveness of the larger “plug.” 
I always think of my rods, for I love 
them. 

If the lure be extraordinarily well 
made, hooks hand forged, attached to a 
wire running thru the body, or to the 
hook upon the other side, never to a 
simple screw driven into the wood of 
the body, there should be no danger of 
a break. I have had hooks fractured 
by the fierce onslaught of overly large 
pike and muskellunge, but always be- 
cause the hooks were poorly made. My 
largest muskellunge was taken on an 
ordinary bass plug weighing consider 
ably less than an ounce. The lure should 
always be provided with an 8 or 10-inch 
wire leader or gimp: nothing but the 
best of wire should be used, then let 
the fish “strike over” if he so desires, 
the rodster can smile. Note: I will fin- 
ish the discussion of lure fishing in our 
next issue.—O. W. S.) 


Cisco Fishing Injurious to Lake 
Trout. 
By Claus C. Monker. 


The writer is not fishing for the sport 
there is in it, but for what money he 
can make, or what would be more prop- 
er, the living there is in it. It will be 
but natural then, that the commercial 
end of fishing be discussed in this ar- 
ticle, and confined more particularly to 
the north shore of Lake Superior. In 
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these times of high prices on foodstuffs 
it may interest the reader to hear some- 
thing from one who helps to catch and 
prepare for the market a food article of 
no small value to the consumer, 

Lake Superior is a large body of fresh 
water, held to be the largest in the 
world, and at one time had in it what 
was thought to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of fish. The writer well remembers 
when fish were so plentiful that with 
the same amount of nets used today by 
one fisherman, but a few years ago Sev- 
eral men would be required to take care 
of the catch. 

In those days only whitefish and 
trout were the recognized marketable 
fish of Lake Superior; today the white- 
fish is extinct so far as the north shore 
is concerned and trout has diminished 
to such an extent that most of the fish- 
ermen who fished nothing else at the 
time mentioned, have quit trout fishing 
as a non-paying business, and in place 
have gone into the fishing of herring. 

The federal government long since 
recognized the fact that fishing on Lake 
Superior would be a thing of the past, 
and to help prolong it, established fish 
hatcheries at various points on the lake. 

The question may arise, does this 
really pay? What return do we get 
from this outlay? You may well raise 
the question. The money expended is 
money derived from taxation in one way 
or another; it is your money spent. It 
is a well established fact that stocking 
streams and lakes is a decided success. 
To some extent this is also true of Lake 
Superior and with some needed legis- 
lation prohibiting certain sizes of mesh 
used and closed season for fishing, it 
is not impossible to increase the sup- 
ply of fish toa marked extent. The fish- 
ermen themselves commence to realize 
that something must be done in order 
to perpetuate the fishing industry on 
this greatest of all unsalted seas. But 
little attention until recently has been 
paid to the regulation of fishing in 
Lake Superior by our legislators, more 
from lack of adequate information than 
from anything else, and fishermen in 
general were kicking merely because 
the fish were “playing out,” unconscious 
of the fact that we ourselves, by un- 
wise methods of fishing, were to a large 
extent the cause of the “playing out.” 

As is well known, Lake Superior is an 
international, as well as interstate, wa- 
ter. To obtain a uniform law govern- 
ing this industry with a view to conser- 
vation, the government of Canada, in 
conjunction with that of our own, 
could likely accomplish this much-need- 
ed legislation more adequately than the 
bordering states, and the province of 
Ontario could, but under present cir- 
cumstances and condition, obstacles 
present themselves, making this next to 
impossible. Thus, we of Minnesota, did, 
at the last session of the Legislature, 
make an effort to bring about a law to 
regulate fishing in Lake Superior, so 
far as our shores were concerned, and 
it is to be hoped that other states will 
take the matter up in the same manner. 
It should be of vital interest to every- 
body, consumer and producer alike, to 
use this great lake not as a mine, but 
rather as a farm, 

Time and space will not permit to go 
into details, only the most vital can be 
mentioned at this time, 

Among the provisions of the bill 
passed by our Legislature last winter, 
it was stipulated no smaller than two 
and one-half (214) inch stretched mesh 
for trout. It was also provided that 
two and _ $five-eighths (2%) inch 


stretched mesh may be used for catch- 
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ing ciscoes, a small deep-water fish, 
somewhat like herring, and that such 
nets could not be used in water less 
than sixty fathoms deep, and here is the 
real evil, where the ultimate destruc- 
tion of trout lies, 

The writer had occasion to visit cur 
state capitol last winter when the Leg- 
islature was in session, as a delegate 
appointed by the fishermen of the north 
shore, with a mission to call on the 
state game and fish commissioner, and 
to urge the passage of a bill beneficial 
to the industry as well as to the fisher- 
men. It is but fair to state at this time 
that he was met with the utmost ccr- 
diality both by the commissioner and 
such members of the Legislature as he 
had occasion to meet, 

The bill was drafted and all such 
measures necessary to conserve fish- 
ing embodied therein, and to all appear- 
ances the much-needed regulation was 
accomplished. Perhaps it should be 
stated at this time that in the original 
bill drafted, cisco fishing was prohib- 
ited. You may well wonder, why should 
cisco fishing be prohibited? It may 
be argued that it is a marketable fish 
of considerable value, and a tasty fish. 
All this is true, but out of every one 
hundred pounds of a catch, fully 20 per 
cent thereof is small trout, most of 
them weighing less than one-half pound 
each. Now, I ask, what in the name of 
common sense is the use of the federal 
government going to the great expense 
of hatching and planting trout, when 
the same may be caught almost imme- 
diately after being planted. This may 
have the appearance of a vicious in- 
dictment against our law-makers, but it 
is nothing but the plain, unvarnished 
truth, and can be verified by hundreds 
of honest fishermen along the whole 
shore. 

The writer has been in the habit of 
fishing ciscoes himself, and knows the 
game from A to Z, and like most fish- 
ermen having knowledge of the destruc- 
tion this brings to trout, has quit fish- 
ing ciscoes and shall never attempt it 
again, no matter how much the tempta- 
tion may be. 

The writer was informed shortly after 
his arrival home from St. Paul last win- 
ter, that certain interests at or about 
the head of the lakes, were making 
great remonstrance against the pro- 
posed measure, It was argued that if 
small-meshed nets were placed in deep 
water, say not less than sixty fathoms, 
no trout would be caught. The law pro- 
hibits marketing of trout of less than 
two pounds weight, but permits the 
killing and destruction of any amount 
of smaller size, the understanding be- 
ing that such smaller ones be thrown 
back into the lake, when it is known by 
every fisherman, that very few survive. 

The aim of this article is not to crit- 
icize the action taken by the Legisla- 
ture, permitting this destruction of what 
is commonly known to be the best of 
all fish, but it is certainly deplorable 
that a few selfish men, by their intrigue, 
can so misinform and influence a law- 
making body of men to permit such out- 
rageous destruction of a much-needed 
food. 

It is to be hoped that this may be 
remedied. The writer feels assured 
that so far as the game and fish depart- 
ment of this state is concerned, their 
aims are for conservation and not de- 
struction, and believe that our lawmak- 
ers will, at their next session, take 
steps to put an end to this ruinous prac- 
tice. It seems strange that when the 
great majority of fishermen voluntar- 
ily quit fishing ciseoes because of its 





destruction of small trout, that laws 
permit a few individuals to carry on. 
It is just as lucrative for one as for an- 
other, to fish ciscoes, and the tempta- 
tion is just as strong, but for the havoc 
it causes, the most of us have quit 
waiting for the Legislature to do “its 
bit” to put an end to it for ever and 
always. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 447—Wants to Build a 
Casting Rod. . 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been an interested reader of your fish- 
ing stories in Outdoor Life and would 
like to have you supply a little informa- 
tion. Where can I secure the wood to 
make a casting rod, and what kind of 
wood is best? Also ferrules and handle 
for the same? I want to make one with 
a short butt and long tip, five feet long. 
How thick should such a rod be at the 
butt, center and tip in order to have 
fairly good action? Like to make as 
much of my own outfit as possible be- 
cause some of the things I make are 
better than what I buy. Just finished 
tying quite a bunch of hooks for blue 
gills. I make nearly all my own lures 
and have some that possess the right 
action too. The fish here are highly 
educated and as a rule there are about 
two fishermen to each fish. Bass, blue 
gills, shad, perch and bullhead, not to 
mention carp, are our fish.—E, B., Ak- 
ron, O. 


You should have no difficulty in se 
curing wood for rod, almost any maker 
or rod dealer can supply you. I would 
suggest that you purchase glued split 
bamboo ready to mount, you will make 
a better rod. Such joints can be se- 
cured from Shapespeare Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Wm. Mills and Son, N. Y.; 
or almost anywhere. If you can secure 
short butt and long tip from the Hed- 
don people—I know you can—they will 
come to you in the right proportions. 
Write James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, 
Mich. Purchase Frazer’s ’ “Amateur 
Rodmaking,” it will supply all needful 
information. There certainly is rare 
fun in “making things” and I congratu- 
late you on your insight and suocess. 
By all means use german silver ferrules 
and as to handgrasp I would urge ringed 
cork; but look up the matter in the 
book mentioned.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 448—A Catch of Pike (7). 


Editor Angling Department:—Pardon 
me for interrupting you, for I know you 
are feeling about the same as I am, 
this spring weather, I envy you fellows 
that have the chance to go out after the 
speckled beauties. I used to fish the 
streams around Spokane and western 
Idaho and haven’t entirely gotten over 
it. I have been in Minnesota now for 
over a year—‘by request”—and to 
make a long story short haven’t seen 
any articles in Outdoor Life about any 
one catching any fish in this part of the 
country. Probably makes you anglers 
out there think we haven’t any fish left 
here: would probably think so myself 
if I didn’t step out once in a while and 
be convinced. I know there must be as 
good anglers here as anywhere else, be- 
cause I see pictures of magnificent 
catches displayed at all depots around 
the most promising lakes. Have been 
at loss to understand why they don’t 
get in touch with “O. W.” and let the 
rest of us Outdoor Life readers—I think 
there must be quite a few the way I 
had to stay around town to get a copy— 
enjoy the excitement. Maybe this let- 

















ter will wake some of them up; I hope 
so, because we are all interested in the 
doings among brother anglers wherever 
located. Will enclose a picture of my- 
self and fish, taken at Lake Minneton- 
ka, only eighteen miles from the city, 
on Feb, 8rd and 4th, 718. This lake sure 
is something the people here can feel 
proud of, a lake that reminds me of the 
Rainey Lakes in tne northern part of 
the state, and will cop the heart of any 
angler on sight. I think you’ll find 38 
great northern pike in the picture, but 
will say it was too cold on that day to 
stop and examine their cheek and gill 
covers to make sure, nevertheless I 
think my theory will prove true in every 
case. They averaged a little over 4 
pounds each, or a total of 165 pounds. 
[ think will keep the wolf from my door 
these meatless days for some time to 
come. I enjoy every article in Outdoor 
life, some in particular, as they speak 
of ground I have covered myself, and 
they, I assure you, bring back many 
happy moments long gone by. In closing 
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suggestion would appeal to me.—G, F. 
N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Yes, it is surprising what fine fish- 
ing we fellows can pick up near home. 
One does not need to fish for lordly 
muskie and aristocratic trout in order 
to have a good time and enjoy real 
sport. While I am a trout fisherman 
first, last and all the time; I am a lover 
of pike fishing, just plain pickerel fish- 
ing, too. You certainly had wonderful 
luck and I congratulate you. As to your 
suggestion that we run complete fish- 
ing stories instead of continued articles, 
I have been thinking of that for a long 
time but somehow can not see just how 
to bring it to pass. But will bear your 
suggestion in mind.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 449—Fishing for Wall-Eyes 
In Early Spring. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been a_ subscriber to Outdoor Life 
for the past three years and always read 
it “from cover to cover’. The Angling 
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165 POUNDS OF PIKE. 


would like to make a little suggestion— 
pass it up if you don’t think it worth 
while—and it is this: I for my part 
would enjoy Outdoor Life much more 
if each story were complete. Goat, 
sheep, deer, bear or lion or your fish 
stories each complet2. Have one or two 
of these as you see fit as your main 
stories, change about every month, I 
think would get those that like any par- 
ticular story more interested wondering 
when they are going to publish another 
one like it, etc. My Linda Lou says I 
get unbearable around the 23rd of each 
month when Outdoor Life is late, and 
some times have to confine myself to 
my den to avoid flying cups, plates and 
hardwood rolling pins. Probably some 
other brother anglers and hunters are 
nandicapped the same as myself, believ- 
ing in getting as much woman as pos- 
sible. In proving my suggestion I think 
you’d do a lot of us “light-weights in 
particular” a never forgetting favor to 
adopt this course. I hope this will be 
taken up by some brothers that have 
had the experience in magazine work 
of this kind. I admit I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I am only making the 
suggestion. If it was putting a gar- 
den, tackle or a hook, I’d throw my hat 
in the ring for a while anyhow. In 
closing will say that regardless how 
you print the stories I intend to stay 
an Outdoor Life reader, but the above 


COMPLIMENTS G. F. N., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Department is of very much interest, 
being both entertaining and instructive. 
I am always able to get some good 
fishing “dope” out of each number. 
Now I would like to get some real in- 
formation about fishing for wall-eyed 
pike in the early part of the season, 
that is, in the early part of May as the 


season in this state opens May Ist. 
Where are the fish most apt to be 
found, in shallow or deep water? 


Around the rushes, or in a sandy rocky 
locality? What is the best bait? while 
I generally rely on live minnows 
(shiners), it is not always possible to 
get them and I have often wondered 
what other methods could be pursued 
successfully. Don’t seem to have as 
good success in the early part of the 
season as we do later on when trolling 
with spoons or wobblers, also we gener- 
ally have better success with live min- 
nows later on. Possibly it is because 
we don’t locate where the fish are in 
the early season. We have three good 
fishing lakes in the northeastern part 
of this state, namely Pickerel and Ene- 
my Swim Lakes in Day county, and 
Big Stone Lake which is on the South 
Dakota-Minnesota line. Pickere] Lake 
is well supplied with perch, pickerel, 
walle-eyed pike and northern pike. 


Enemy Swim Lake contains black bass 
in addition to 
Stone 


while Big 
the above 


the above, 


Lake contains all 
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named species and in addition, croppies, 
sunfish, blue-gills, rock bass, silver bass, 
small mouth bass, bullheads and various 
kinds of rough fish. I am planning 
on giving you a little story some of 
these days about fishing in Enemy 
Swim or Big Stone Lakes, providing I 
am lucky enough to get suitable de- 
scriptive photographs to accompany it, 
as I have never seen anything in Out- 
door Life about these places. Can hard- 
ly wait for Decoration Day to come 
so I can get out my casting outfit and 
get after those bass in Big Stone Lake. 
The bass season opens May 30th, and 
then, “Oh, Boy!” Wish you might go 
along.—C. R. C., Aberdeen, S. D. 

I have never fished for wall-eyes so 
early in the season in lakes; my early 
fishing has all been done in rivers, 
with minnows. I have found the fish 
in fairly deep water, making their way 
up stream, I think. I heve had less 
success with artificial lures early than 
with bait, my preference being, as with 
you, shiner minnows, tho now and 
then I have taken good wall-eyes with 
frogs. I have found night fishing the 
most remunerative as a rule, from sun- 
down as long as I cared to linger on 
the river bank. Tho, as I said, I have 
had no experience in lake fishing so 
early in the season, I think I should 
fish in about twenty feet of water, un- 
less the wall-eyes are to be found 
near an inlet or outlet. I am sorry that 
I am unable to give you exact infor- 
mation, and that it will be some 
months before your letter will find its 
way into print. By another season I 
am sure the boys of the Fireside will 
have had something to say about this 
very interesting matter.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 450—A Midwinter Fishing 
Trip. 


Editor Angling Department:—Last 
Sunday morning I packed my fishing 
outfit together, contents as follows: 
two rods, two reels, leaders, spinners 
and common hooks, as well as some 
sandwiches, etc. Then to the depot and 
on the train to Hamer, a distance of 35 
miles. Arriving, I hired a team and 
sleigh to haul me out on Cammas Creek, 
four miles. I first tried my spinners 
but nothing doing, so I took a common 
hook and put on a piece of red apple 
peeling, and at the first cast I hooked 
an 8-pound steel head trout. You can 
not imagine the thrill that passed thru 
me before I landed the speckled beauty. 
In five hours’ fishing I caught nearly 
20 pounds, all trout, and returned home 
the same evening, thanks to the apple 
peel.—B. R., Idaho Falls, Ida, 

It seems strange to me to read of 
winter trout fishing, for we of the East 
can only dream about such angling. 
The day will no doubt come when you 
of the West will be as circumscribed as 
we. Note that you use a spinner. How 
about flies in mid-winter? Personally I 
have always doubted that trout would 
take flies unless there were flies above 
the water, but so many of you Western 
anglers have “turned the trick” that I 
know it is accomplished. Some day I 
would like to fish with you when Jack 
Frost reigns, just to know what it is 
like.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 451—Soft or Hard-Braided 


Lines. 


Editor Angling Department:—What 
is your opinion regarding the merits of 
9 


the hard and soft-braided casting lines? 
What is the objection to the hard- 
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braided and what is the proper size to 
use with light casting flies? Louis 
Rhead, in the February number of For- 
est and Stream recommends the use of 
a tarred linen line; have you ever tried 
it?—J. C. S., Kansas City, Mo. 




















WITH FEAR AND TREMBLING 

It is with fear and trembling that we present 
the picture of Brother Davidson of Sedro Wooley, 
Wash., and his wonderful catch of rainbow trout, 
taken from the Skagit River; six fish weighing 
half a hundred pounds! If the reader will do a 
little figuring he can arrive at the average weight 
of each fish and consuming envy at ‘‘one and the 
same time,’’ as the writers say. We fear and 
tremble for the result, or rather, effect of this 
picture upon our readers. Please don’t tear up 
the magazine in your mad envy, simply chew up 
a few ten penny nails or kick the dog I envy 
Brother Davidson but—there is something for me 


to live for.—O. W. S 


To my mind there is no casting line 
equal to the soft-braided silk. The hard- 
braided does not spool as closely nor 
is it as easy on the caster’s thumb as 
is the soft line. The former ‘will wear” 
out a fisherman’s thumb in a few hours 
and make casting impossible. I have 
never used the tarred line to which you 
refer, so probably I have no right to 
say, stick to the old soft-braided line. 
For casting ordinary “plugs’’ use size 
H, if using unusually large lures, em- 
ploy size G. It might be that the so- 
called “tournament line’ would handle 
your “casting fly,” tho I always use 
enameled line and rather stiff fly rod. 
I assume that you refer to such flies 
as the bucktail with gang hooks.—O. 
W. S. 


Letter No. 452—The Merciful Gang 


Hook, 
A. Three-Base Hit—Mr, Lincoln:— 
(See March Outdoor Life—Ed.) The 


gang hook as a rule gives the bully of 
the tribe a chance to show off without 
losing his life, while the single hcok 
hidden in an innocent minnow kills the 
small fish otherwise protected by our 
game laws. Wife and I had a ringside 
seat last summer at a real show, prov- 
ing Mr. Lincoln’s assertion. We were 
fishing in Rush Lake, Minnesota, one 
morning and doing fine, when an over- 
sized great northern pike struck the 
lure (a bucktail gang with No. 4 spoon) 
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and gave me the prettiest fight I ever 
uad. When the fight had proceeded 
some time I tried to bring him to gaff, 
but he was not ready and in a mighty 
leap he broke the line about 8 feet 
from the lure. I was training my line 
of thought on the line-maker when, 
with a splash, Mr. Pike leaped out of 


the water not far from the boat. We 
promptly got into an argument as to 
that being the same fish, when he 


proved that it was by making another 
rise. We could hear the bait rattle and 
see the shining spoon each leap when 
he would give his head a vicious shake. 
After five such leaps the bait became 
dislodged and fell some 1 or 12 feet 
from him, I had forgotten my broken 
line and my wife (who is quite humane) 
was all for that fish, who probably told 
the other villagers, “Aw! That was 
nothing.’”—M. E. B., Kansas City, Mo. 
I think your ground is well taken, A 
pike is more apt to escape uninjured 
from such a hook, tho there are times 
when he will take a minnow and will 
not look at a spoon. The hook should 
always be large enough to prevent swal- 
lowing, no matter what bait is employed 
or what fish angled for. Many a little 
trout is returned to the water to die a 
lingering death because the worm fish- 
erman used too small a hook. Better 
let three fish escape than kill one need- 
lessly.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 453—In Defense of Down. 
Streamers. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
much interested in the controversy re- 
lating to up-stream and down-stream 
fishing. I came from Devonshire, 
England, where as you probably know 
we have fine trout rivers and streams. 
You can’t catch trout there fishing 
down-stream. As the fish lie head to 
stream and you fish down-stream you 
whip up the water right in front of 
them. Of course in fishing with the 
fly in pools it does not matter so much 
as the fish are cruising about in the 
pools all the time.—E. E. J., Sask., Can- 
ada. 

As I have pointed out several times 
in the Fireside, I am a confirmed up- 
streamer in all fly-fishing. Undoubted- 
ly there are streams where the down- 
stream method is best. Where there 
is little or no current I can readily see 
that it would make little difference 
whether or not one cast with the flow- 
age or against it. But in streams fished 





by me, very swift and rocky, I can 
catch two fish against the current to 
one with it, and I think better. Of 


course in waters little fished the matter 
is not so important for the trout are 
not as highly educated as they are in 
streams visited daily by fly artists. I 
recently talked with a group of fisher- 
men who whip a stream within 40 miles 
of two large cities, each with thousands 
of anglers, and they informed me that 
it was almost impossible to secure a 
fish, casting with the current.—O. W. 
S. 

Letter No. 454—Making and Painting 

“Plugs.” 


Editor Angling Department:—Please 
answer the following questions: What 
kind of enamel should be used on 
home-made plugs? What method is 
used in putting hooks on and should 
they be gang, double or single? Can 
luminous enamel be obtained? Is cedar 
the best wood to use for the body?— 
F. C. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The best enamel paint that an ama- 





teur can use is the so-called celluloid 
paint which can be secured of almost 
any paint dealer or can be made at 
home. In the June Fireside appeared 
a letter from a man who makes his 
own paint and tells how he does it. 
As to the luminous enamel I would 
suggest that you write Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, 101 Fulton St., New York., as 
I am under the impression that they 
may be able to supply you. Let me 
say that in order to render enamel last- 
ing it should be baked on. Various 
methods are used for attaching the 
hooks, some makers simply attaching 
them to screw-eyes screwed into the 
wood body, for ordinary fishing per- 
fectly satisfactory. Again some mak- 
ers attach hooks to center wire run- 
ning thru the body, a more durable 
method. However, let me say that I 
do not remember having had a screw- 
eye pulled from the lure tho I have 
had a number of hooks broken by the 
fighting heavyweight. As to the num- 
ber of hooks much depends upon the 
shape of the lure, method of attach- 
ment and fish sought. By and large, 
the treble will stand out from the body 
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A LITTLE FISH. 


And here we have Brother Josh Davidson, also 
of Sedro Wooley, Wash., with his little trout taken 
from that same Skagit River. This fish weighed 
a paltry 21 pounds! (The Skagit fishermen don’t 
pay any attention to ounces.) Brother Josh D.— 
this is not John D. remember—looks a wee bit 
scared, though I presume it is the camera that he 
is afraid of, for if he landed that Skagit minnow 
surely he is unafraid of any fish that swims. Some- 
day, when I visit that Skagit River, I am going 
to take my father’s stump puller and logging chain 
and go fishing. My slogan from this on is,—Fish 
the Skagit and die.—O. W. S. 


in better shape than will the single or 
double hook. I have lures with single 
hooks which have proved very satis- 
factory, however. I should say that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to secure 
a better wood than cedar.—O. W. S. 





Gets the Grease. 


I know it’s wrong to be a-kickin’, 
For it seldom brings me peace, 

But the wheel that does the skreakin’ 
Is the one that gets the grease. 


F. R. MAXWELL. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


How the Dinwoody Sheep Disap- 
peared. 


Two years ago this summer we were 
honored by a visit from the state game 
warden of Wyoming, Nate P. Wilson. 
Following our expressed desire for an- 
other sheep hunt in that greatest of all 
sheep hunting states, Mr. Wilson kind- 
ly offered to make arrangements and 
plan a hunt in a section never before 
visited by us. He wrote to E. S. Dykes, 
a taxidermist and guide of Dubois, 
Wyo., and as a result of his correspond- 
ence we went out in the Dinwoody 
country that fall with Dykes as guide, 
and Fred Brown as assistant. We were 
successful in getting a nice ram, while 
Dykes was able to bring down almost 
a record head. 

Altho previous to this hunt Mr. Wil- 
son had told us that he had had trou- 
ble with Dykes as a game violator, yet 
he assured us that, having paid the 
penalty for his rashness, he believed 
he had reformed and that we would 
have no fault to find from this source. 
In camp both Dykes and Brown told us 
of having been arrested for infractions 
of the game laws (probably referring 
to the same experiences mentioned by 
Mr. Wilson to us), but while on the trip 
in question they were both scrupulous- 
ly honest in complying with every let- 
ter of the law, even going so far as in- 
sisting that every pound of meat be 
carried to camp, altho the trail was 
difficult and Dykes was badly crippled 
from a former accident. 

As we had found what to us seemed 
a wonderful sheep country, naturally 
we wrote of the Dinwoody unstintingly, 
picturing it just as we found it. Asa 
result of our story, several sheep hunt- 
ing parties (composed of readers of 
Outdoor Life) visited the Dinwoody 
country the following fall, but almost 
without exception their quests were 
unsuccessful. Of course we guessed 
the reason then, for we surmised that 
game poachers had been getting in their 
work in that grand home of the ovis 
canadensis. Intimations had by that 
time (fall of 1917) come to us that 
there was illegal sheep killing going on 
in the Dinwoody country. Reports 
were received by us of an unnatural de- 
mand for sheeps’ eyes suddenly made 
upon at least one Denver taxidermist, 
and a Wyoming sportsman living in 
Casper disclosed some very damaging 
evidence of wrongdoing in that section. 

We laid this information before Mr. 
Wilson, the state game warden, and al- 
tho at first he seemed inclined to doubt 
the extremity of the situation, yet later, 
on investigation, he found that our sur- 
mises were correct, and we are delight- 





ed to note that he finally landed three 
of the offenders in jail. One of these 
offenders was Dykes, the man we 
thought had reformed; the others are 
reputed to be F. S. Scott, business part- 
ner of Dykes, and Presley Brown. The 
arrests were made by Assistant State 
Game Warden Frank S. Smith, to whom 
we lift our hats in recognition of his 
splendid service to the state of Wyo- 
ming. While the names of F. S. Scott 
and Presley Brown, above mentioned, 
appear in newspaper clippings sent us 
as having been arrested, yet in Mr, Wil- 
son’s letters to us they do not appear. 
The only men mentioned by Wilson as 
having been arrested are E. S. Dykes 
and Bob White, so the names taken 
from the newspaper clipping may be 
wrong. According to one of the news- 
paper clippings received, Dykes pleaded 
guilty to the charges preferred, and was 
fined $100 and sentenced to sixty days 
in jail. 

From letters received from 
son, the state game warden, 
as follows: 

“It seems that these men, White and 
Dykes, have been at this slaughtering 
for the past year and have killed some- 
where in the neighborhood of a dozen 
sheep illegally. When Dykes found out 
that we were onto him he moved sev- 
eral hides to the country where they 
were burned and the heads buried. 
This was given up by one of the wit- 
nesses and we secured the remains of 
the hides, also the heads. I believe 
that this will end the illegal killing in 
the Dinwoody country. Dykes is still 
serving his sentence; however, at pres- 
ent we have him in the hospital. White 
is also serving a sentence, and will be 
re-arrested upon his release from jail. 
This bunch, I assure you, has given us 
a great deal of trouble; however, I am 
quite sure that we have at last cleaned 
them up. I intend to keep prosecuting 
as long as I can find any charge against 
them.” 

All of which explains how God’s great 
outdoors can be suddenly despoiled of 
its greatest natural beauties—our game 
—and from a happy hunting ground or 
a wild life sanctuary be changed into a 
desolate land devoid of all these treas- 


Mr. Wil- 
we quote 


ures—by the foul hand of the earth’s 
most despised scavenger, the game 
poacher. EDITOR. 





State Game Refuges. 


Mr. Carlos Avery, our game commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, and I went on a 
duck hunt in October. We went to 
Cass Lake, Minnesota, I saw more 
ducks than I had observed in fifteen 
years. One evening at the hotel some 





of the sportsmen got together and 
talked the matter over, and they all 
agreed that the ducks were increasing. 
Personally I think the same observa- 
tion has been made all over the Unit- 
ed States. I told these sportsmen that 
I thought the reason for it was the en 
forcement of the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law. 

In a large measure the credit for the 
enactment of this law is due to the ef- 
forts and work of the American Game 
Protective Association, and particularly 
to its able president, Mr. John B. Burn- 
ham. This association is in the fore- 
front of every movement looking to 
the conservation of game. A number 
of misguided enthusiasts are now at- 
tempting to let down the bars on game 
laws during the war. It is a mighty 
unwise policy to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg, and the American Game 
Protective Association is using all of 
the power of its great organization to 
prevent this thing. 


A Relatively New Idea. 


I know nothing more interesting to 
a game conservationist than the subject 
of game refuges. The game refuge idea 
is relatively a new one. It was born 
of the desire of sportsmen to take ag- 
gressive measures rather than merely 
close the season and wait for results 
which in the past have mostly not been 
forthcoming. 

A game refuge may be defined to be 
a place where game birds and animals 
are safe to propagate and live their 
lives in their natural state. In Minne- 
sota we have made a good start in this 
movement, 

What is the plan and how is it 
worked out? It is far too early in our 
refuge movement in Minnesota to pre- 
dict what its ultimate result may be, 
but I have some very definite ideas, 
based on an observation of three years 
and prompted by the keenest interest 
in the subject. The Minnesota game 
refuge law, enacted by the legislature 
of 1913, is in some respects unique. It 
does not require the legislature to ap- 
propriate any money. It does not re- 
quire the state or the Game and Fish 
Department to acquire title to any land 
by leasehold or otherwise. If we had 
been compelled to go to the legislature 
and ask them to appropriate money to 
purchase game refuges our movement 
would never have been started, yet, un- 
der the operation of this act, the state 
has become dotted with refuges. The 
idea took hold at once, and the whole 
efforts of the game department are now 
directed towards keeping this move- 
ment under control, rather than stimu- 
lating it. Otherwise we would speedily 
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have more refuges than could be well 
taken care of, 


Minnesota Refuge Law. 


Brief!y describing the act I may say 
that the gist of it is contained in two 
sections. Section 1 of the law provides 
for the absolute shutting off of hunting 
or the carrying of fire arms in the pro- 
tected districts, and requires the signa- 
ture of every land owner in the district. 

Section 2 simply closes the season for 
hunting in any particular district and 
merely requires twenty-five or more 
land owners in that district to sign a 
petition. 

Twenty-three refuges have been es- 
tablished in Minnesota, twenty-two of 
them under section two and one under 
section one. Upon the presentation of 
the petition described in section two to 
the commissioner of game and fish it 
is his duty to fix a date for the hear- 
ing, and if it appears on such hearing 
that there is danger that the game 
birds and animals in the district are so 
depleted as to be near extermination, 
he may declare the district to be a 
game refuge and he may do this not- 
withstanding that some of the people 
in the district do not want it. In other 
words, the commissioner may establish 
a game refuge in your back yard with- 
out your consent, if in his judgment 
public necessity so requires. 

The law has been attacked on the 
grounds of unconstitutionality, but up 
to this time it has stood up. It is be- 
lieved by our attorneys that it is ab- 
solutely constitutional on the theory 
that the state owns the game, not the 
owner of the land on which it tempor- 
arily resides, 

However, in the administration of the 
law, our commissioner has been very 
careful and wisely so, in establishing 
game refuges only where the consent 
is well-night unanimous, He also re- 
quires the residents to form an associa- 
tion, backed by responsible men, which 
will guarantee that the refuge will be 
properly patrolled and administered. 


An 80,000-Acre Refuge. 


The first refuge established is known 
as the Minnetonka Game Refuge and 
embraces a tract, including a recent ad- 
dition of about 80,000 acres. Its nearest 
limits are about six miles west of the 
city of Minneapolis and its farthest 
limit more than twenty-five miles from 
the city. The principal body of water 
in it is Lake Minnetonka and it con- 
tains a large number of streams and 
small lakes. Parts of it are very civi- 


lized, containing beautiful summer 
homes of Minneapolis residents. 
The second refuge established is 


known as the Minnesota Valley refuge 
and officially as State Game Refuge 
Number 2. It is located south of Minne- 
apolis on the Minnesota River and con- 
tains about 13,000 acres of land and wa- 
ter. In it are some of the finest duck 
feeding grounds in the state. 

The third refuge was established at 
Bemidji, Minnesota, and contains about 
four townships. It is mostly wild cut- 
over country. It is only fair to say that 
one of the motives back of the estab- 
lishment of the first two refuges at 
least was not game conservation. 

The residents of these districts have 
been so annoyed by hunters that they 
were ready to do almost anything to 
prevent hunting. The Game Protective 
League took advantage of this senti- 
ment and turned it to the good of game 
protection. Whatever may be said of 


the game refuge as a game conserva- 
tion measure, as a producer of income 
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for the game protective league, it is a 
wonder, For immediately upon the es- 
tablishment of the Minnetonka Refuge 
the income of the Minneapolis branch 
of the Minnesota Game Protective 
League jumped from $700 to $7,000. 


Effectiveness Varies With Species. 


As I have said, it is far too early in 
this movement to predict what the ulti- 
mate effect on wild life will be. But 
I want to point out one thing which I 
think reaches to the bottom of this 
whole question, and that is that a game 
refuge operates differently upon the 
different species of wild life. 

Let me be more definite. There are 
four principal factors as I understand 
it in the destruction of wild life. The 
first factor is that of vermin, By this 
I mean, hawks, owls, skunks, weasels, 








SOME FACTS CONCERNING 
THE YUKON TER. AND 
ALASKA. 


First gold strike of importance, 17th 
of August, by Geo. Carmack, Togish 
Charley, Togish Jim and their three 
Indian wives, on Bonanza, 15 miles 
from Dawson, Y. T., Klondyke Dis- 
trict. 

Coldest weather in Yukon, 86° be- 
low zero, at Dawson, January, 1918. 

Record snowfall for Valdez, Alaska, 
12 ft. in 24 hours; 152 ft. in a year. 

Two grealest copper mines in 
world, at Kennecott, Alaska. 

McCarthy, Alaska, 200 miles in- 
land, has over 300 sunshiny days in 
the year. 

Largest glacier in world, Malespina, 
in Alaska, whose arms, like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus, extend over an 
area of 700 miles. These arms in- 
clude famous glaciers such as, St. 
Elias, Muir, Chitina, Generk, Rus- 
sell, Chitistone, Klutson, Nazareitt, etc. 

In extreme cold weather in Alaska, 
at 50° below zero, rifle bullets lose 
their power very perceptibly, owing to 
the slower burning of the powder 
caused by the cold weather. 

Pack and saddle horses in some of 
the interior towns sell for from $200 
to $250 apiece in the spring. In the 
fall the same horses can be boughi for 
$25 apiece. At some points it costs 
$400 to winter a horse. Oats and hay 
cost, each, $120 a ton. 

Board and room for laboring men 
in McCarthy and Kennecott, Alaska, 
$60 to $75 a month. 

Percentage of white 
Alaska, 7%. 


women in 




















cats and various other natural enemies 
of game, 

The second factor is the destruction 
of cover. By this we mean the cutting 
down of forest, the intensive cultiva- 
tion of soil, the destruction of weeds, 
drainage of swamps, etc. 

The third factor is unfavorable 
weather conditions, at nesting season 
and cold winters, accompanied with 
snow and sleet and the formation of 
crusts, the whole attended with long 
periods of cold. The fourth factor is 
man and his gun and other implements 
of destruction. Under one of these four 
factors, I think, can be placed every 
principal destroying agency of wild 
life. At the present time in our game 
refuge movement we have directed our 
efforts principally towards the fourth 
factor. 





If man and his gun are the principal 
destroying factors of wild life and the 
other factors relatively unimportant, I 
believe we may look for large results 
from the game refuges. If the fourth 
factor is relatively unimportant, I do 
not believe that results will be forth- 
coming, 

Refuge Suits Deer. 


I want to give you an illustration. 
About twenty-five }ears ago there was 
established at the head waters of the 
Mississippi River woat was virtually a 
game refuge, known as Itasca State 
Park, Hunting was absolutely pro- 
hibited in this area. Deer immediately 
increased in number in the park and 
have been increasing. In fact, they are 
so plentiful there that the keeper of the 
park couldn’t have a garden until a 
deer proof fence was provided. When 
the hunting season starts, the hunters 
form a cordon around the park and 
shoot at the deer as they go in. You 
see that the deer have found where 
they are safe when the trouble starts. 
Deer have responded to protection from 
hunting everywhere, notably so in Ver- 
mont, New York and various other 
points. The game refuge operates fav- 
orably on deer, because man is the pri- 
cipal destroying factor. The deer is a 
big animal, is easily shot, makes a big 
noise in the woods and occupies a large 
spot on the scenery. When you shut 
off hunting, the deer comes back. There 
is no doubt about it. 

I am not prepared to exhibit the same 
confidence with respect to the efficacy 
of the game refuge in the protection of 
the grouse family. Three years ago 
ruffed grouse almost disappeared from 
Minnesota. There have been many the- 
ories advanced as to the reason for this, 
but the most reasonable one in my 
mind is that of Captain Chas. L. Gil- 
man, His theory connects the disap- 
pearance of the ruffed grouse with that 
of the rabbit, which three years ago 
suffered a visitation of what is known 
as the seven year plague. It is well 
known that the principal food of a num- 
ber of different kinds of vermin, not- 
ably the great horned owl, foxes and 
wolves is the rabbit. Now, when the 
rabbit disappeared the vermin turned 
to the ruffed grouse as the only means 
of warding off starvation and speedily 
ate them off the map; and when the 
vermin had killed the partridges, they 
in turn died in large numbers from lack 
of food, and now the partridge is com- 
ing back. 


Grouse Not Helped by Refuge. 


This is a fact, whatever may be its 
cause, If Captain Gilman’s theory is 
true, and I believe there is much to sup- 
port it, we have an insight into the won- 
derful working of nature in the ebb and 
flow of wild life species. In Itasca 
Park, as I have said, there has been no 
hunting. Four or five years ago the 
park contained thousands of partridges. 
Two years ago, in a two days’ visit to 
the park, I was not able to discover a 
trace of a single partridge. It is moral- 
ly certain that these partridges did not 
die from hunting and that hunting had 
little if anything to do with their dis- 
appearance. The same _ observations 
have been made in Superior Forest 
where previous to the rabbit plague 
there were enormous numbers. Obser- 
vations made for the last three years 
in this forest, which is very large in 
area and thoroly protected from hunt- 
ing by the federal government, showed 
that the partridges are practically gone. 
While deer hunting along the edge of 











the forest two years ago, our party only 
observed two birds in ten days. 

Captain Gilman calls attention to 
another factor supporting his theory. In 
the northwoods of Minnesota there are 
many lakes connected by portages, The 
portage partridge is' the most shot at 
bird imaginable. The large number of 
canoeists making the different trips 
shoot at these birds continually. Now, 
Gilman has observed that practically 
the only partridges in the northwoods 
in the last three years were along the 
portages. He says that they flew from 
the depths of the woods where the 
greatest danger from the vermin ex- 
isted, to the portages where they were 
actually protected by the presence of 
men from their natural enemies. One 
more fact: In Great Britain since the 
war began there has been practically 
no hunting. The game keepers and the 
land owners are after bigger game than 
grouse, 


Vermin Big Problem With Small Game. 


One game keeper writes that the ver- 
min on the game preserves, owing to 
lack of control, had greatly increased. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there has 
been no hunting, there is very much 
less game than when the war started. 

The partridge does not respond to 
game refuges simply because, as I see 
it, man is a relatively small destroying 
factor in their lives. In our game 
refuge work no considerable effort has 
been made to exterminate the vermin. 
It the refuges are to be of any value 
for the grouse family, some means 
must be provided for keeping down ver- 
min, and I do not expect to see the 
state exercise any great efficiency in 
the control of vermin. It is too big a 
job. It may come, but it is years in the 
future. I believe that the private hunt- 
ing clubs are going to be a big factor 
in this movement and that thru their 
work the real facts will ultimately come 
to the attention of the state. 

I own a farm south of Minneapolis. 
Two years ago a mother quail hatched 
a flock of thirteen in the hedge row 
along my driveway. When I first ob- 
served them they were running in the 
driveway and I was compelled to stop 
my car in order to keep from running 
over them, The nexttimeI came there 
I noticed two house cats sneaking thru 
the hedge row. This was the first time 
I had ever seen them there. They 
must have come from a neighboring 
farm. Every time I went out or came 
in, I saw the cats sneaking about up and 
down the road. A few days later there 
were only ten quail; then there were 
only six; then only two; then none at 
all. I think the cats even got the moth- 
er in her attempt to defend the vanish- 
ing remnants of her little family. How 
quail have any chance of living on a 
farm on which there are cats is more 
than I can understand, because for the 
first three weeks of their life they are 
practically helpless. 

Quail Demand Protection and Food. 

Quail are not indigenous to Minne- 
sota and one of the principal destroy- 
ing factors is unfavorable weather. 
About every five or six years Minne- 
sota experiences a winter which is very 
severe, and the quail, unless systemati- 
cally fed and cared for are practically 
exterminated. If we close the season 
on quail in Minnesota we take away the 
interest of the hunter in feeding and 
caring for them, and the destroying of 
their natural enemies and leave them 
to shift for themselves in the midst of 
our savage northern winter. For these 
reasons the game refuge has so far had 
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little effect in the salvaging of quail 
life. We must have systematic feeding 
in the refuges and systematic destruc- 
tion of cats and other vermin. The 
quail is a game bird and always will be. 
If you want to know whether a quail is 
a game bird or not, ask a pointer dog. 
He will tell you in a hurry, 

Quail are tremendously prolific and 
when we really understand the cause of 
their dissemination, quail shooting can 
be had without limit. 


Ducks Do Well in Refuge. 


One beautiful October afternoon two 
years ago, I walked down to the shore 
of Grass Lake in the Minnesota Valley 
Refuge and I never again hope to see a 
finer flock of ducks than that which 
greeted my eyes. When I whistled the 
whole mass arose, Roughly guessing, 
there must have been 15,Uv0 of them— 
blue bills, mallards, red-heads and al- 
most every variety of our northern 
duck. They had flocked into this 
refuge where they were protected from 
hunters and then and there I could see 
the complete justification for the game 
refuge. This year I was away during 
the early part of the season, but later 
in the fall I went down to this lake 
and in a large open place in the mouth 
of a creek the water was black with 
mallards. I estimated about 2,000 in the 
flock. I am sure that the game refuge 
has fully justified itself in the case of 
the water fowl. 

All along the flight of ducks from 
Minnesota to Louisiana and Florida, the 
game refuge has taken hold and should 
be a tremendously important factor in 
the bringing back of the duck family. 

To sum up, my judgment is that the 
game refuge is an unqualified success 
in the case of deer and the large game 
animals and ducks. Under present ad- 
ministration it has little effect upon 
quail and grouse. 

Minn. CLINTON M. O’DELL, 

Pres, Minn, Game. Pro. League. 





Canada Reduces Cost of Licenses. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am stopping 
over here on my way north. I received 
official notice today of the change in 
our game laws and thought it might be 
of interest to you to publish. 

Game license has been reduced to 
$25.00; have cut down the quantity, on- 
ly permits the killing of 1 moose, 2 
caribou, 2 goats, 3 sheep (2 of one spe- 
cie, 1 of another) and there is a charge 
of $25.00 each on each moose, caribou, 
sheep and grizzly shot; and $15.00 each 
on goat, brown and black bear. No 
limit on amount of bear killed. 

WINIFRED HYLAND. 

British Columbia, 


(Note:—No animal should be _ pro- 
tected more than the bear. A _ short 
time will show our ‘“‘Lady of the Snows” 
the truth of this.—Editor.) 





Canada Makes a Bad Mistake. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since writing 
last I believe the Provincial govern- 
ment have practically let out all the 
game wardens, as anticipated, and 
transferred the management to a com- 
mission of three, with the Provincial 
police as wardens; It is a great pity; 
the sportsmen did all they possibly 


could, but the legislators, who are not 
sportsmen and do not understand game, 
nor appreciate the economic value, be- 
sides the sentimental value of game, 
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would not listen to reason, so the game 
is up against it. 

The other day at the newsstand I 
took a casual look thru three of the 
leading American magazines, and Out- 
door Life is farther ahead than ever of 
any of them. It always was in the lead, 
but now more than ever. 

With best wishes for the success of 
the good work you are carrying on for 
game protection. J. H. TIGHE. 

British Columbia. 


(Note:—This is bad business, and we 
regret exceedingly such a move by the 
Canadian government. Experience has 


demonstrated universally that only 
game wardens will, or can, enforce 
game laws, The police do not.—Editor. 





Wyoming Elk Ranges Eaten Bare. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclos- 
ing a few pictures of our hunt in the 
fall of 1917. Myself, my father and Art 
Smith were out eight days, and five 
of the days were spent going in and 
coming out, so you see as pictures 
speak louder than words, we did some 
business and no cripples were left to 
suffer and starve. We got three deer 
and two elk, and had a wonderful time. 
We hunted in the Sunlight country in 
N. W. Wyoming, which has lots of 
game, but will not have it long unless 
cattle grazing, and sheep grazing are 
restricted. It made me sore to see the 
bare slopes on which the elk must win- 
ter, with the grass all grubbed off 
short. 

It seems to me that the government, 
while conserving, had better look after 
the game situation or ere long where 
great bands of elk once wintered thru, 
a few head might possibly live thru 
till spring. A few good heads, many in 
fact, may still be seen, but few in com- 
parison to what one could see a few 
years back. The yell may go broad- 
cast about head hunters, tooth hunters, 
game hogs, etc., but ten to fifty elk 
have starved in Wyoming in the last 
five years where one has been killed 
by a bullet, 

I love the big out-doors and all things 
of Nature appeal to me, and it sure gets 
my nannie to see how the game situa- 
tion stacks up here in Wyoming. Sure, 
we have game, elk, deer, sheep, moose 
and all North American big game, and 
yet in a few years, if our national gov- 
ernment does not stop the grazing per- 
mits, our game is doomed, and will 
disappear as did the buffaloes. If some 
smart man will tell me where it is right 
to protect game in the Yellowstone 
Park in summer, then turn it out in the 
fall when the heavy snows drive it low- 
er to a grazed-off sheep range, to starve 
and die, then I will be content; but it 
must be made a national issue, as the 
nation at large is interested in the Wyo- 
ming game. I live within fifty miles of 
the National Park, and know that these 
things are true. This short feed situ- 
ation is a calamity that we don’t feel 
now as we will if the national govern- 
ment does not soon awake to the danger 
of the extermination of Wyoming big 
game under present conditions. 

Wyoming. C. E. STITES. 


Opening Day in the Chicken Cover 


With what tingling nerves and rest- 
less soul the Nimrod gathers together 
his shells, cleans and oils his gun, ties 
up his dogs, after proper feeding, of 
course; calls up John, Tom and Dick, 
to be sure nothing contributory to their 
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coming pleasure has been overlooked, 
is only appreciated by those who have 
been thru this anticipatory mill of 
preparation, on the day before the open- 
ing of the chicken season, 


In the Dakotas we have plenty of 
birds and numerous hunters, so the 
first day of the open season is an an- 


nual event second only to the Fourth of 
July in importance and noise. sefore 
daylight you may hear the rattle of the 
“tin Lizzies” getting under way for the 
hunting grounds, each containing its 
quota of sportsmen and women, to- 
gether with anywhere from one to three 
silky-haired setters or bone-hard point- 
The dogs are as frantically eager 
for the coming sport as ever the wield 
ers of the guns, if not more so. 

Twas just such a start that Mose, 
Tug and I made one morning last Sep- 
tember. We bowled along swiftly for 
a score of miles and then, just as “Old 
Sol” peeped over the eastern edge of 
the world, we came to a likely looking 
wheat stubble and freed the dogs for 
their preliminary run, more to take the 


ers. 


stiffness out of their joints and the 
edge off their wild eagerness, that 
might cause them to flush their early 


finds, rather than with any expectation 
that they would find birds. 

How they do go! Tearing across the 
tubble, doubling back, noses to wind 
and tails ‘‘a-millin.’’”’ See old Goldie 
(Whitestones Goldenrod)! How she is 
covering that little piece of meadow 
and tall marsh grass, just at the edge 
of the stubble. Knowin’ old girl? Well, 
I guess. What’s she up to now? By 
Jiminy, she has a scent. I should say 
so! Look at her straighten out. There 
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on that little side hill. Stiff as a wooden 
dog. And watch old Mac and Sport 
back her up. Some class to that, eh? 

“Hurry up there, you dubs. Get a 
move on you and get those overcoats 
off and your guns out of their cases. 
Don’t you see Goldie has a point? As 
fresh as they are this morning, they 
won't wait long, Hold ’em, Goldie.’ So 
spake Mose. We did as he prescribed 
and were soon backing up the dogs and 
encouraging them to “hold ’em,” until 
we got within shooting distance. We 
were soon in shooting position and the 
dogs staunch as rocks. Gee! they made 
a pretty picture. ‘‘You shoot first,’’ said 
Mose to me. “I want to handle the 
dogs.” Just as he spoke, Whirrrr— 
Whirrrr—Whirrrr, up jumped _ three 
nice fat birds. Jang! Bang! Bang! All 
down. “Good work,’ grunts Tug. 
Goldie takes a few steps, turns at right 
angles and stiffens again. Pretty work, 


old girl. “You take these, Tug.” “All 
right.” Whirrrr—Whirrrrr—Whirrrrrr 

Whirrrrrr—Whirrrrr. Birds in all di- 
rections. Bang; Bang: Bang; Bang. 


Four down to Tug, while I get one more 
and cripple the other, which goes down 
into some long grass. Right there by 
that tall weed. We'll attend to him in 
a few minutes. Meanwhile the dogs are 
all circling wildly. There! Old sport 
stopped so quickly he nearly broke his 
neck. See that pose! Say, boys, this is 
worth a month of getting ready. Go 
get him, Tug, he’s your dog, Whirrrrr 

-Bang! Bang! “Shot too quick, first 
time.” But ain’t that some dog?” as 
Sport tenderly brings the bird and lays 
it at his feet. 

Then we circle. I and 


take Sport 





start after the wounded bird, while Tug 
and Mose take Goldie over to that likely 
looking place near the old railroad 
grade. Sport soon locates the cripple, 
but it takes two shots to cut it down as 
it flushes wild. The other boys with 
Goldie have covered all the field except 
one small corner, that ends in a grassy 
slough. About an acre of wheat has 
been left uncut. It is too weedy. Lot 
of wild sunflowers in it. Sport makes 
straight for this corner, but he is going 
so fast and down wind that he flushes 
the first bird before he gets the scent. 
As the bird goes up, he goes down— 
flat on the ground with his head point- 
ing to one side. Mose is the nearest one 
to him. He hastens up when Whirrrr— 
Whirrrrrr—Whirrrr, the air seems full 
of birds as a covey of at least fifteen 
get up. Bang—Bang—Bang. Six shots 
in rapid succession from Mose. One 
bird down and one goes over to those 
little willows. Guess you must have 
been a little rattled. What? Too many 
birds at once. Shot too quick. 

I take Sport over and pick up the 
one that downed by the willows 
There’s another by that biggest tree,”’ 
said Mose. Sport and I covered the 
ground quite thoroly, but get up no 
chicken. Mose insisted that there was 
one there and came over with Goldie to 
prove it. Sure enough, there was one 
there all right and dead as a mackerel. 
“Oh, three is not so bad,” said Mose; 
“they were pretty wild. “Twelve birds 
in the first field and all down before 7 
o'clock, is what I call pretty good,” said 
Tug. 

We agreed with him. Wouldn’t you? 
=. 2: M. C. JOHNSTON, M.D. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S INTERESTING SHEEP TROPHIES. 

In four hunting trips for sheep in the United States and British Columbia, Robert A. Uihlein of Milwaukee, Wis., has secured seven nice 
specimens, as shown above, or nearly two sheep to each trip—a record that is far above the average. We hope to see Mr. Uihlein continue 
his sheep hunting expeditions until he is able to add the two remaining species to his list, namely, the Ovis Dalli of Alaska and the Ovis 
Nelsoni of Mexico 

Top row, left to right: 1—Ovis Montana; butt circumference, 15% in.; shot 1909, Wind River Mountains, Wyo., at 300 yds 2—Ovis 
Stonei; outside horn length, 37 in.; shot 1912; Klappan District, B. C.. at 200 yds 3—Ovis Stonei; outside horn length, 35 in.; shot 1912; 
Klappan District, B. C., at 250 yds. 4—Ovis Montana; butt circumference, 16 in.; shot 1907 in what is now Glacier National Park, Mont., 
at 175 yds 

Second row, left to right: 1—Ovis Stonei; outside horn length, 39% in.; shot 1916, Nakina District, B. C., at 60 yds. 2—Ovis Fannini; 
outside horn length, 39% in.; shot 1916, Nakina District, B. C., at 125 yds. 3—Ovis Stonei; outside horn length, 34% in.; shot 1916, Nakina 


District, B. C., at 70 yds 
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How would you like to be hunted did things that today we would not 
down and killed for the crime of an- think of doing. Both we and the bear 
other? Suppose an anarchist who have learned better. Today the bear 
lived unwanted and hated in your avoids a human being; he has learned 
neighborhood should burn down a thru bitter experience that to him, the 


house here tonight, and day after to- 
morrow he should blow up a bridge, 
and the next night should set fire to 
several wheat stacks? That fiend 
should be run to earth and_ killed, 
should he not? Now suppose that the 
anarchist did these things, committed 
such crimes several times a week 
and YOU WERE PUNISHED FOR 
HIS GUILT. How would you like it? 
Now just a minute. Justice, if it is 
justice, must apply wherever. justice 
is due, or there is no justice. A man 
who is just in some things and unjust 
in other things cannot be called a just 


man, can he? Justice, right and 
wrong, fairness, they are things in 
themselves, and should be _ applied 


equally in all cases, should they not? 
Not only to all men, but to all things? 
And of course this includes all ani- 
mals—bears included. 

Is it right to torture any animal, 
just for the sake of torture? We for- 
bid that today by law, and rightly so, 
of course. And is it right to needless- 
ly kill any animal, just for the sake of 
killing? Have not animals, if they do 
no harm, a right to live? If the bear 
does no harm, has it, too, not a right 
to live? Then why slaughter it, why 
poison it, why torture it for days and 
nights in steel jaws, for the crimes 
committed by the mountain lion? 

Bears very seldom kill stock. Bears 
harm no one. Bears are not danger- 
ous to human beings. They were once, 
just as at one time our own ancestors 








CONVICTED ON CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


The bear must endure this heinous torture, 
frothing and raving often for days at a time, 
till he dies in agony, for the crime of another 
—the mountain lion. 


bear, man means death, so he keeps 
as far away from all things human as 
he can. 

The bear does not care much for liv- 
ing meat, only rarely killing stock for 
food; he is a carrion eater and cleans 
up the dead carcasses, if they are not 
near any human habitation. Cattle, 
sheep and horses the bear usually 
leaves strictly alone, because he fears 
man. The bear feeds largely on roots, 
berries, insects, ete. 

Now the killer of the wilderness is 
the mountain lion. This sneaking, sel- 
dom-visible thief and murderer does 
the killing. And he kills sometimes as 
many as three or four deer a week; 
he kills colts and calves, and at times 
even full-grown horses or horned cat- 


THE HUN OF THE WILD. 


This sly, sneaking, cowardly brute is the 
one that does practically all the damage for 
which the bear is blamed. 





tle. But he is too big a coward, power 
ful as he is, to tackle a full-grown ani 


mal, as a rule. 
This murderer, the mountain lion, 
does the killing, eats his fill of the 


warm, bloody meat, then goes his way, 
and leaves the rest to rot. Then comes 
the bear to feed on the decayed car 
cass, and man the bear tracks, 
and accuses the bear of the crime. One 
might as well accuse the buzzards 
Today we are ignorantly exterminat 


sees 


ing the bear, one of the noblest ani- 
mals of the wilds, for the crimes of 
the mountain lion. Wolves, too, pull 


down stock, especially colts, calves and 
sheep; and of course kill deer at a 
wholesale rate. They, too, 
wolves, are fresh-warm-meat-eaters, and 
the bear is accused of their crimes, 
also. In not one case in a thousand 
does the bear kill the decayed carcass 


these 


he eats. It was pulled down, either 
by the mountain lion, or by the wolt 
pack, or died from natura! causes 


Thousands of bears have been poisoned, 
or trapped and tortured for days, fo! 
killing a cow or a horse when not one 
in a hundred of them had ever killed 
a cow, a horse, a calf, colt, sheep o1 
ceer, in its life—or anything else larg 
er than a mouse or a gopher. 

Now in simple justice to all things, 
justice for the sake of justice, let us 
human beings be fair to the bear. Let 
us not kill and torture an innocent, 
noble animal for the crimes of another 

the mountain lion or the wolf. The 
bear will fight when cornered, and so 
will the family cat. Everything will, 
but leave’ the bear alone and he will 
leave you alone. A she-bear will fight 


for her young and so will the family 
milk cow. 

The mountain lion is the thief—not 
the bear. Let us do simple justice to 


the bear, and do it at once, or else he 
will disappear from our wilds forever 

one of the finest, noblest animals on 
the North American continent.—Editor 
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Will Sheep Cross-Breed With 


Deer? 
At first thought it seems impossible, 
almost, that deer and sheep could 


cross-breed, but at times Nature does 
strange and unusual things, and it is 
never safe for any one to say that such 
and such a thing never has, nor never 
can happen. General rules hold good, 
of course, but now and then comes a 
strange and unexpected turn to events 
that makes us pause. 

Concerning the question whether or 
not deer do, or can, actually cross with 
sheep, Outdoor Life at present reserves 
all expression of opinion. We submit 
the following letters and picture just 
as they were received by us, for the 
sake of possibly very valuable scien- 
tific information. Concerning it all, 
every one must judge for themselves. 
Personally, we have faith in the writ- 
ers of the letters, otherwise we would 
not publish them. On the other hand 
it is possible that they are mistaken 
in their conclusions, or they may be 
right; in which case they have un- 
earthed data of great value to the scien- 
tific world. 

Time alone will tell, if the subject 
is followed up properly, and further 
experiments are conducted that will 
positively prove the case one way or 
the other.—Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Sometime ago 
I wrote you about deer born of sheep 
in Smokey Valley. You answered my 
letter and wrote to the parties I re- 
ferred to, but I have not seen any of 
them since and don’t know what satis- 


a month and they could not make up a 
reasonable lie, and don’t want to. I 
send you today a clipping from the Elko 
paper taken from our paper, to hold up 
my assertion. 

Mr. Editor, you know if a cow had a 
calf or a sheep had lambs there would 
be nothing unusual to write about, but 
this cross is something never heard of 
before, I believe, and the only interest 
I have in it is to let the world know 
they will cross. 

The farmers who live there say if 
they were fed by an interested person 
on deer milk, or like lambs whose 
mother’s had died at their birth, on 
cow’s milk, all would have lived. They 
were strong; but the foreigners who 
owned and herded the sheep, ‘Peter 
Areno Co., Birch Creek,” would not 
have made it known had it been ele- 
phant’s or canary birds. I believe I 
forgot to say the buck deer was one 
with wide horns. 

WILLIAM H. PARKER, 

Box 1904, Goldfield, Nevada. 

(May 21, 1918.) 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your 
letter of the 18th inst. in which you 
refer to a letter from Mr. W. H. Park- 
er, of Goldfield, Nev., regarding the 
birth of five lambs, or fawns. The 
herder says, “That at Pea Vine, Nev., 
about Oct. 1st last, a “buck deer’ was 
in the band of sheep about seven days, 
and became very tame. There was no 
“buck sheep” in the band, nor in the 
neighborhood. Three of the ewes had 
the lambs, or “fawns,’ two had twins 
and one single. Four have died and 





faction you got, but I do know my in- one is still living and apparently 

formants told the truth. They are _ healthy. This, like the others, is 

farmers and cattlemen, and give them marked like a deer, has hair like a deer, 
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ARE THEY LAMB-FAWN HYBRIDS? 


THREE 


NOTE SIZE OF EARS 
YOUNG ONES. 


AND SHAPE OF HEAD IN THE 


has ears larger than a sheep and small- 
er than a deer. I have examined the 
one that is alive and it is my belief it 
is half deer and half sheep. Mr. Areno, 
who owns the sheep as well as the 
herder, will vouch for the truthfulness 
of this statement. 

Photographs of the one living could 
be obtained, JESSE DANIELS. 

Austin, Nevada. (April 28, 1918.) 


Cross-Bred Lambs Die. 


Several weeks ago a report was made 
to the headquarters of the forest serv- 
ice that cross-bred sheep, sired by a 
wild deer, had been born in a flock of 
sheep that were being ranged on the 
Toiyabe forest in Nevada. There were 
seven of the animals born within a 
week and for a time they were reported 
to be doing well. A few days ago a 
report was received that all but one 
had died. A photograph of the lambs 
was received in Elko, showing plainly 
the marking of the deer, the faces be- 
ing slender and the ears long, altho in 
other respects the animals were of the 
ordinary sheep type.—Goldfield (Ne- 
vada) Tribune. May 18, 1918. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of 
April 25 is received. There is not a 
great deal more to report with refer- 
ence to the hybrid deer that were re- 
cently born in the vicinity of this for- 
est other than was contained in the 
newspaper clipping forwarded with 
your letter. 

I, as well as yourself, very much 
doubted the authenticity of the report 
until after I had made an examination 
of the animals myself, however, after 
seeing them and obtaining the informa- 
tion from the herder that a buck deer 
remained in the bunch of sheep which 
contained the hybrid’s mothers for a 
period of more than a week, I feel con- 
fident that they represent a cross be- 
tween a buck deer and a ewe sheep. 

The animals resemble the deer very 
closely. Their ears as will be observed 
by a study of the picture enclosed, ex- 
tend straight up from their head in- 
stead of horizontally as is the case with 
the sheep. Their eyes and head re- 
semble the deer very much more than 
they do the sheep. Their hair is 
straight and somewhat finer than that 
of a deer. It is generally white, but 
contains light brown spots. The hair 
while of finer texture, resembles the 
hair of a deer more than that of a 
sheep. Another feature that shows 
the characteristics of the deer very 
plainly is their long slender legs and 
the manner in which they handle them. 
At play they will run and jump from 
two to four feet upon any object that 
happens to be convenient. Seven of 
these hybrids were born, however, only 
one is living now. I have secured the 
pelt and skull of one of them and it 














is my desire to give it to some insti- 
tution where it will be of scientific 
usefulness. 

W. W. BLAKESLEE, 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. Forest Service. Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forest. Austin, Nevada. (May 
1, 1918.) 





St. Croix Bird Club. 


The St. Crox Bird Club has sent out 
500 of the following circular letters call- 
ing attention to the economic reasons 
for bird protection: 

Stillwater, Minn., April 22, 1918. 

The United States Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey estimates the loss to crops 
due to insects for one year over one 
billion dollars, or enough to pay 4 per 
cent interest on twenty-eight billion of 
our Liberty Loan, or to put it in other 
words the crops destroyed each year 
by insects would feed the entire popu- 
lation of Belgium. According to this 
bureau the total saving of crops each 
year by birds amount to over four hun- 
dred million dollars. Outside of the cost 
of insecticides used by farmers and 
fruit growers, over eight million dol- 
lars are spent for spraying fruit trees 
alone. Why this expense when a little 
care and humanity towards the birds 
will provide nature’s remedy for this 
enormous loss to crops by insects. 

Birds do a service to mankind that 
cannot be repaid. They destroy insects, 
rodents and pernicious weeds. Their 
capacity for food is greater in propor- 
tion than that of any other vertebrate. 

A young crow will eat twice its 
weight in a day of anything that will 
be brought to it. 

Reliable ornithologists have records 
that a robin will eat seventy cut worms 
per day for fifteen days. 

The New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture estimates a loss of over one 
hundred million dollars per year from 
cut worms alone. 

Scarlet tanagers have been seen to 
eat fifty gypsy moths a minute for 
eighteen minutes. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the National Audubon Association 
have placed the following birds on their 
black list: Cooper hawk, sharp shinned 
hawk, the gosh hawk, the horned owl, 
the English sparrow. 

It is true that birds do some damage 
to fruit but any farmer who shoots or 
allows any birds not on the blacklist to 
be shot is certainly not doing his duty 
to his country or justice to himself for 
the labor that he spends on his crops. 

Can we not depend upon your help, 
and to do your “bit” for your country in 
protecting all birds as they are sure to 
repay you many times?—L. H. Sey- 
mour, Member, National Audubon As- 
sociation, Agent, Minnesota State 
Game and Fish Department. 


(Note.—In addition to the above black 
list the Minnesota law classes black- 
birds and crows as injurious birds and 
gives them no protection.—Editor.) 





A Fight With a Killer Whale. 


When I was about twelve years old 
I spent the summer with an uncle on 
Prince Edward’s Island. My uncle had 
two boys older than myself, and he 
owned a twenty-five foot sailboat which 
he allowed to use any day except Sun- 
day, under no conditions must we go 
sailing on Sunday. 
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One bright, sunny Sunday morning 
in July, uncle happened to be away; 
and my two cousins and myself sneaked 
away from the house, got the boat out 
and went for a sail. Just as tacked 
ship at the mouth of the bay, and head- 
ed shoreward again, one of my cousins 
cried: “See the dead _ sea-serpent;” 
pointing to a small killer whale lying 
in the sun on the surface, motionless 
and apparently dead. The boy picked 
up a stone from the boat’s ballast and 
threw it at the grampus, striking it on 
the side. 

The little whale turned over and 
swam right for the boat; and I immed- 
iately began to scream; my father, as 
a young man had been a boat-steerer, 
and had told me what a savage creature 
the killer whale or grampus was; a 
blood-thirsty creature that killed for 
the sake of killing. 

My older cousin, who was at the till- 
er, cried: “Take an oar boys and fend 
him off till we can get to shore.” The 
younger cousin and myself each seized 
an oar and attempted to keep the kill- 
er away from the boat; but the savage 
little creature pushed the oars aside, 
and seized the gunwale of the boat and 
tried to pull it under. Fortunately the 
wood gave away; but the killer bit 
out a great piece of the gunwale. He 
came at the boat again savagely in 
spite of our attempts to ward him off, 
and bit another piece out of the rail. 
Lucky for us there was a good breeze 
blowing and the boat was moving shore- 
ward all the time; my cousin at the 
tiller kept his head; and held the boat 
to her course. 

The killer would rear himself out 
of the water, seize the gunwale of the 
boat in his savage-looking mouth and 
try to pull it under, and every time he 
seized the rail he would bite a piece 
out. I was afraid that after a while 
he would bite enough of the boat away 
to let the water in; and cause the boat 
to sink; and then the grampus would 
crush us in his savage jaws. 

In a very short time the killer whale 
had bitten pieces out of the gunwale 
all the way round the boat. The wind 
was in our favor, and there was a good 
fresh breeze blowing. Consequently we 
were nearing the shore all the time. 
If we could only keep the killer from 
pulling the boat under we would be 
all right. 

My younger cousin and myself kept 
worrying the whale with our oars, but 
we couldn’t drive him away, and he 
seem determined to swamp the boat. 

After what seemed ages, we felt the 
boat’s keel grate on the sand in shal- 
low water; the killer following us right 
up as near the shore as he could; and 
as we ran up into the bow of the boat 
and jumped on to the beach, the killer 
reared out of the water, savagely bit a 
piece out of the rail, then swam out 
to sea. 

My uncle was very much provoked 
because we had disobeyed his instruc- 
tions and gone sailing on Sunday. “That 
adventure was your punishment,” he 
said. He also had to build a new rail 
all around the boat. 


Mass. F. H. SIDNEY. 





Murdered by Mexicans. 


Eagle Pass, Tex., May 10.—Bodies of 
two Mexicans found at the ranch home 
of Frederick Hillcoate in Mexico, who 
with his wife, son, Garry, and sister-in- 
law, Miss C. Lemare, were slain a few 
days ago, gives a clue as to perpetrat- 
of the crime. The dead Mexicans 
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show the Hillcoates fought desperately 
for their lives, 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t quite 
recollect how much information I was 
able to give you about the killing of 
the Hillcoate family in the fastnesses 
of the Coahuila deserts. 

This is about all that I know about 
it—Hilicoate had lived at the same 
place for about twenty years and had 
never been interfered with until the 
same gang that murdered him came to 
the ranch a few weeks before the mur- 
der and robbed them of food and other 
supplies, but did them no bodily harm. 
Hillcoate then left the ranch for a short 
time, going to where life was more se- 
cure in the town of Muzquiz, as I un- 
derstand, but shortly returned to the 
ranch again against the advice of more 
prudent friends. 

According to the story of a peon at 
the ranch who saw the tragedy, the 
bandits, some ten or twelve in number 
appeared at the ranch and their leader, 
Felipe Muzquiz, an escaped murderer 
who broke jail in Monclova last winter 
in company with several other desper- 
adoes, sent word in to Hillcoate by a 
peon to come out as he wanted to talk 
to him—the wording of his message 
should have been a warning to Hill- 
coate, who knew Mexicans in all their 
moods, it was “Dile el cabron viejo que 
venga paraca o lo mato.” Hillcoate 
went out to meet him and after a short 
altercation, the leader or one of the 
gang, shot Hillcoate thru the heart, but 
before he fell, he killed the man that 
shot him with his sixshooter. Then 
Garry, his son, wounded another of the 
bandits in the leg, who died afterwards 
from loss of blood. I think it was Gar- 
ry’s little .22 Hi-power that did the 
trick. Then they were all killed and 
the house riddled with bullets. More 
than that there are no further particu- 
lars, except that the corpses of mur- 
dered and murderers were thrown al- 
together into a new well that was be- 
ing dug, and so buried. 

Garry, Mr. Hillcoate’s son by his first 
marriage, was a grandson of General 
Ord, U. S. A., who was at one time in 
charge of military affairs on the Rio 
Grande frontier; and Garry was a born 
sportsman and frontiersman. How he 
urged me to visit him at the ranch 
when I saw him last winter and how 
I wanted to go, but couldn’t. 

Hillcoate himself was a noted rifle 
shot, rider and roper, and during a 
stay in South America learned the use 
of the bolas from the guachos of the 
Argentine, which was a new one on 
the West Texas longhorns. He was a 
dog fancier and an especial expert on 
hounds, of which he had some fine 
pedigreed English bloodhounds at his 
ranch when I first made his acquaint- 
ance almost twenty years ago. Miss 
Lemare, his sister-in-law, was also a 
sportswoman; and deer and bear had 
fallen to her rifle in that sportsman’s 
paradise where they lived for years, 
and often for six months at a time nev- 
er saw a new face. 

It all reminds me of the old Indian 
times in the West: only, the peons have 
said that the ladies were neither out- 
raged nor tortured, merely murdered, 
nothing more. It is very difficult to get 
reliable information of what happened, 
as the pecens are afraid to say too much, 
for the leader of the gang is a member 
of a very large and influential family, 
and many doubt whether any real ef- 
fort will be made to capture him and 
his gang, altho they make no claim to 
belong to any political faction. 

Mexico. OLDTIMER. 





Automatic Timer for Rapid Fire. 
J. Howard Snively, M.D. 


During the past few years there have 
been in Outdoor Life and other jour- 
nals allusions to the speed with which 
certain persons could handle various 
types of the short gun, and being deep- 
ly interested in this myself, I devised a 
simple machine for accurately measur- 
ing the time consumed in manually and 
automatically operating firearms. 

As is usual in such undertakings, I 
started out with a very complicated 
mechanism and, after several attempts, 
concluded with a machine, to be de 
scribed, which is so simple that even 
the women and children can _ under- 
stand it, and anyone desiring to do so 
can construct a similar machine for 
himself. 

It so happens that 
(John Newman) who 
interesting articles to 
lives across the street from me, and 
during his outbursts of enthusiasm 
over the speed of some of his ancient 
firearms, I have threatened to build a 
machine with which to check him up. 
When Mr. Thomas wrote up McCutch- 
en's feat of firing five aimed shots in 
three-fifths of a second with the .38 
Special, timed with a stop watch, I was 
still more deeply impressed with the 
necessity for a simple and accurate 
timing device. 

Then when the article 


“Burro Puncher” 
has contributed 
Outdoor Life, 


appeared cred- 


LA 
iting Mr. Geskie 


with the .22-cal. 
fifth of a second, 


with firing five shots 
Colt automatic in one- 
I knew that the time 
had come, and that the last straw had 
Leen added to the already over-bur- 
dened and long-suffering, peace-loving 
sporting public. 

Not being skilled in writing magazine 
stories like Chauncey Thomas, who 
writes for his living—I work for mine, 
you know—I will ask you and your read- 
ers to kindly overlook shortcomings in 
this line, and confine observations to 
the grub rather than the dishes, 

The first two machines that I con- 
structed were operated by electrical 
means and a perforated tape, but most 
fcrtunately, as you will see, these ma 
chines, while’ sufficiently accurate, 
were far from practical, being too com- 
plicated and too easily disarranged. 

In the final attempt my fondest ex- 
pectations were more than realized, 
and I builded better than I had planned, 
for instead of being a simple chrono- 
graph for registering the exact time 
elapsing from the beginning of an act 
to the completion of that act, as for 
example, from the first movement of 
the hand until the gun was fired, or 
from the first shot until the last shot 
of a series, I found that my machine 
would record by concussion the exact 
time elapsing between each shot in 
one-one hundredth of a second. Re- 
peated tests have shown this concus- 
sionograph to be accurate to at least 
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the one-one-thousandth of a _ second. 

The machine consists of a clockwork 
arrangement, actuated by a large main- 
spring and made to run with a uniform 
and unvarying speed by means of a 
small governor. This machine will run 
for six or seven minutes without there 
being the slightest variation in speed. 
As the machine is in operation a few 
seconds at a time for each test, there 
is no chance for a variation in speed 
when once properly adjusted. As a pre- 
caution, however, it is well to give the 
winding key a half turn or a turn after 
each test, to keep the mainspring un- 
der approximately the same tension at 
all times. Especially would this be ad- 
visable if operating a machine in which 
the clockwork and governor were of 
less perfect construction than in the 
one with which I am working. 

Extending vertically from the metal 
case containing the clockwork arrange- 
ment is a short shaft supporting a disc 
about twelve inches in diameter, the 
whole affair resembling in appearance 
and being very similar in operation to 
the ordinary disc phonograph, as oc- 
curred to me after I had gotten a squint 
at it in the completed stage. It then 
seemed to me that an ordinary disc 
phonograph could be altered to answer 
the purpose admirably. So those of you 
who have or can procure a phonograph 
can very readily convert it into a con- 
cussionograph. It may be found nec- 
essary to remove the solid, felt-covered 
dise support and replace it with a thin 
metal disc—I used a large pie tin—in 
order to get the concussion effect, but 
possibly placing the device on a wooden 
box with the open side of box to- 
ward the firing position would suf- 
fice to jar the instrument and thus re- 
cord the concussion. Near the edge of 
the disc which rotates at a uniform 
speed, an ordinary lead pencil is sup- 
ported on a stiff spring attached to a 
horizontal shaft, at the other end of 
which is a vertical lever, to which is 
attached a long piece of very fine piano 
wire. 

During the first experiments two 
wires were attached to this lever, one 
wire passing thru a screw-eye in the 
floor to the hand which was to reach 
for the gun, so that the movement of 
the hand one-eighth of an inch would 
pull the wire and instantly bring the 
pencil point down on the paper placed 
on the rotating disc; the other wire 
was extended to a board used for a 
target, and attached in such a way that 
the impact of the bullet on the board 
would jerk the wire and raise the pen- 
cil from the paper instantly, thus giving 
a pencil mark on the paper from the 
length of which could be calculated the 
time, from the first movement of the 
hand to the impact of the bullet. Fine 
wire was used for the reason that it 
would not stretch or sag and thus cause 
delay in the operation of the pencil. 
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\~s—_| HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 


INFALLIBLE “— .¢* 


Your Favorite Shell 


loaded with Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’? Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder is a combination that is hard to equal. 


When you buy shells do not simply ask for them 
by name. Specify in addition that they must be 
loaded with a Hercules Powder. 

Remember, —both ends of the shell are important 
to you. The base tells you whether or not it is your 
favorite brand; the top wad, whether or not it is 
loaded with Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ Any one of the 
fourteen standard shells shown above may be bought 
loaded with these powders. 

The powder that you shoot should be Hercules. 
It is always dependable. It is always uniform in 
quality, always gives high velocity, even patterns, 
and light recoil. 

The next time that you buy shells be 
sure to specify a Hercules Powder, Infal- 


bic of “EC.” 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


85 W. 11th Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Russell's Famous, é 


Never- Leak-*.. ia 


sesamiae 


Fal BU ILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 

, Soft and light—and as water- 

proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 

“*watershed’’ seam (patented), 

joining toe-pieces and “vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 





















hikers and all outdoor men 
te, who know real boots 


yh h 
we at hi 
vm swear by ¢ 
&, em. 
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Write 
for Catalog 


2 
wie ie -Free 


& 
USSELL’S ‘“Never- 
Leak’? Boots are built 

for business and guaranteed to 

give complete satisfaction — they 

make good, or back comes your 
money. In any height. Soles hob- 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 

W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. , Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Fishermen, Prevent Back Lash Snarls 
by attaching a 


Gem Self Winder 


to your reel It automatically winds 
and spools your line WITHOUT THUMB- 
ING or FINGERING, and you positively 
cannot get a back lash snarl, Can be 
attached to any reel or rod. No more 
sore thumbs. Sold by leading Sporting 
Goods Dealers or sent direct on receipt 
of price, $1.50 





GEM REEL WINDER COMPANY 
1203 Pabst Bldg. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 


The internal method 


of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 


sample of Page’s Pile Tabiets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 369A Main St,, Marshall, Michigan 


“Grapes of Gold,” 
Yes, That’s the Ver- 
dict. Every Live 
Angler Enjoys This 
Leader ’cause It 
Never Fails Him. 


Edward Harbison, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., writes—‘‘I have used the 
TELARANA NOVA Leaders for 
two seasons, both in salt water 
and fresh water, and they are a 
delight and a pleasure to use.’’ 


Try One Yourself—Send 25c for Sample 


JOE WELSH 


California 
































Pasadena, 


Exclusive Agent 
U. S. and Canada 
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General view of gunman with wire 
target. 


After trying out the completed affair 
a few times it was found that instead 
of the pencil lifting clean from the pa- 
per, it invariably left a distinct widen- 
ing of the line or sort or blur corre- 
sponding to about a fortieth of a sec- 
ond before it would leave the paper. 
This puzzled me, and once when the 
target was missed and the pencil did 
not lift at all, this same sort of blur 
was noticed just about where the pen- 
cil should have been lifted. While pon- 


| dering over this I got the hunch and 
| proceeded to fire several shots in quick 





succession, purposely missing the tar- 
get, and, oh, boys! oh, boys!—for each 
shot there appeared the characteristic 
blur on the line made by the pencil. 
Being now convinced that this was 
produced by the concussion, the wire 
to the target was abandoned, and all 
readings were taken from the concus- 
sion mark rather than the impact of 
the bullet, a difference in time of about 
one-fortieth of a second at tweniy feet. 
It was found that the large guns and 
black powder gave much more pro- 
nounced concussion’ effects, while 
smokeless powder and smaller calibers 
gave less, yet by getting the muzzle of 


| the gun quite close to the open side of 
| the box, even the .22-cal. Colt automatic 


| ameter and 
| was described. 


gave a very distinct record. 

It was found that my dise rotated uni- 
formly and was easily controlled at a 
speed of five seconds to each complete 
rotation; consequently the pencil was 
so placed that a circle 9.95 ins. in di- 
31.25 ins. in circumference 
Since that part of the 
disc under the pencil point rotates a 
distance of 31.25 ins. in 5 seconds, it 
will move 6.25 ins, in one second, In 6.25 
ins, there are one hundred sixteenths of 
an inch, so that each one-sixteenth of 


| an inch in movement of the dise at any 


point on our circle corresponds to one 
one-hundredth of a second in time. 
Thus it will be seen that a distance of 


; one inch between two concussion marks 


| measured 


along the circle would cor- 
respond to sixteen one-hundredths 
(.16) of a second in time, two inches 
to thirty-two (.32) one-hundredths of a 
second, and three and one-eighth inches 
along our circle to one-half second 
(50) in time. 


IT WORKS. 
attached to wrist, 
They were placed closer together than in actual practice, in order to get all in the photo. 


showing relative position of man, machine and 


A circular rule is now necessary to 
make quick and accurate measure- 
ments, Cut a circular piece of stiff 
paper 9.95 ins. in diameter. Equaily 
divide this circle into five sections. 
Subdivide each one of these sections 
into one hundred, and each one of these 
small subdivisions will be found to be 
one-sixteenth of an inch and will repre- 
sent one one-hundredth second in time. 

It will be seen that these figures are 
more or less arbitrary and may be Va- 
ried to suit conditions. Your disc may 
be found to rotate more uniformly and 
be more easily controlled at a slower 
or faster speed and you may wish to 
have the circle larger or smaller, but 
a certain distance along the circle must 
accurately represent a certain known 
interval of time. 

The concussionograph is now care- 
fully  djusted so that the disc rotates 
once every five seconds, then a finer 
adjustment is made so that it rotates 
twelve times each minute, and finally it 
is allowed to run five minutes before 
making an adjustment, during which 
time it must complete exactly sixty ro- 
tations, on repeated tests. To count 
the rotations, hold a watch close to 
the edge of the disc and drop a coin on 
the rotating disc when the second hand 
is at e certain point, and each time the 
coin passes the watch, the second hand 
should have traveled five seconds. 

The machine I have is a rather fine 
piece of workmanship, having been 
made by a Chicago factory for the sp2- 
cial purpose of accurately timing elec- 
tric currents in small fractions of a 
second, and no difficulty was encoun- 
tered in adjusting it so that there was 
no greater error than one-seventh of % 
second in three hundred seconds, or 
about one two-thousandth of a second. 
Iiven a finer adjustment could have 
been had if it had been necessary. 

Having everything completed we are 
now ready to shoot. 

A circular piece of paper is placed 
on the disc, being punctured by the end 

* the shaft and two points which pro- 
ject, so that the paper must rotate with 
the disc. The pencil point is raised to 
its limit of about one-eighth inch above 
the paper, and the steel wire is thread- 
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ed thru the screw-eye in the floor and 


carried up to the hand. This wire is | 
fastened by a short thread around the | 
finger or wrist. The loaded pistol is in | 
the pocket. The disc is now released | 


and allowed to make several turns to 


get up to full speed. Care is taken that | 
no slack remains in wire, The first | 
slightest movement of the arm pulls | 


the pencil point against the moving Ppa- 


per and a spiral spring holds it in this | 


position, Further movement of the arm 


tears the thread as the hand goes quick- | 


ly for the gun, pulls it from the pocket, 
aims and fires it at the target. As soon 
as the shot is fired the pencil is raised 
by the operator or an attendant by push- 


ing the lever back, and the brake is ap- | 
plied to the disc. If the pencil line, | 
measured by the circular rule, is six | 
and one-fourth inches from where the | 
pencil dropped to the location of the | 
concussion mark, it has taken you one | 


second to do the little stunt. Nearly 
all of our shooting was done at a tar- 
get or targets, twelve inches wide and 
twenty high, corresponding approxi- 
mately to the size of the human torso, 
and were distant ten or fifteen and 
sometimes twenty feet from the muzzle 
of the gun. 

As I had not told him I had started 
construction of the machine, you can 
imagine “Burro Puncher’s” surprise 
when I penetrated his sanctuary one 
evening in massed formation and in- 
formed him in a gentle manner that Il 
was ready to nail him to the cross. It 
was worth gold certificates, as scarce 
as they are, to hear him crawfish and 
back-pedal and play for time in which 
to prepare a little for the ordeal of 
going up against this relentless thing, 
which possesses no heart nor con- 
science, and knows no favorites. He 
felt pretty cocky, too, along about that 
time; as he had recently gotten the 
limit of two turkeys out of three shots, 
on a six-inch bull, at 215 yards, off- 
hand, with the old .32-40 Winchester. 

When one stands facing this machine 
for the first time with the thread at- 
tached to his finger he feels like an 
Easter bonnet at a meeting of the hod- 
carriers’ union, and there is a tendency 
to fumble, but this is soon overcome, 
and one can execute the movements 
rapidly without any sense of restriction. 
Many experiments were made with the 
single-action, double-action and auto- 
matics of several makes, using at dif- 
ferent times different calibers and vary- 
ing barrel lengths. Sometimes with the 
coat on and gun in hip pocket, as shown 
in the illustration, and at other times 
with the coat off. Records were made 
with all other conditions identical ex- 
cept that gun was fired from the hip 
position and compared with a full-arm 
aimed shot; again a long barrel was 
compared with a short one. Compari- 
sons were made between speeds of 
right hand and left hand. In some in- 
stances only one shot was fired, and 
again several shots were fired rapidly 
at one target, then several shots at 
different targets placed to the left, in 
front of and to the right of the gunman. 

It was in this work at several targets 
that Newman resorted so successfully 
to what he termed “slip shooting” and 
saved the old single-action from a total 
eclipse. By “slip shooting” is meant, 
grasping the single-action with both 
hands, having trigger removed, or hold- 
ing it back with one forefinger, and 
operating the hammer with one or the 
other thumb, by simply allowing it to 
slip from under the thumb when 
ready to shoot. The speed and accu- 
racy of this antique piece of furniture 




















In Any Weather— 


You can enjoy life in the open to the full- 
est extent, if clothed in Duxbak garments. 
The unexpected shower, the continual drizzle, 
or the sudden chilly breeze will only add zest 
to the sport. For Duxbak Clothes are the 
right combination of style, comfort and utility. 


Their wearing service year after year 
make them most economical outing clothes. 


uxba 


Made for both men and women in a large 
variety of garments for all outdoor activities— 
hunting, fishing, camping, riding, hiking, etc. 
Made of a specially woven heavy duck, rain- 
proofed—thus affording maximum protection 
in stormy weather and rough country, while 
still being soft, pliable, and body-ventilating. 


Kamp-it garments are similar to Duxbak, 
of lighter weight but not rainproofed. Dressy 
garments for summer resort and outdoor life 
where protection against rain is not essential. 


Get Duxbak or Kamp-it of Your Dealer 


Good sporting goods dealers, everywhere sell 
Duxbak, Kamp-it and Utica garments. If you 
can’t find what you want there, send for our 
1918 Style Book, illustrating and fully describ- 
ing every garment. Please mention name of 
your dealer when writing. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 


4 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
Inc. 1917 





THE: i 
MIDGET. 


: SURF-ORENO | 


9 4 4 
You Can’t Miss’Em 
Here are two more members of 
the famous “ORE NO” plug family —the 
MIDGET SURF-ORENO and the BABE 
ORENO—both of them are baits that coax the 
strikes. The MIDGET SURF-ORENO per- 
suades the gamey fellows to hit on the surface 
where they make your blood tingle with the power 
of their rush. This bait is also made in standard 


size with three treble hooks. TheBABE-ORENO 
is asmall editionof the celebratedBASS-ORENO. 
The same fish-getting qualities of the BASS 
ORENO, butasmallerplug. If you use an ex- 
tremely light and whippy rod, you’ll appreciate 
these baits The small ones sell for 65¢ each, 
in any one of eight selected colors, or the new 
scale finish. 

Ask your dealer to show you’ the whole 
ORENO family—the most successful plugs ever 
marketed. If he hasn’t the one you want, we 
will supply you direct with our guaranteed prod- 
ucts. Send dealer's name. 


Get This Free Book 
A copy of “The Days of Real Sport”’ is 
waiting for you Send for it. A lot of good 
laughs and some fishing information. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
9292 Colfax South Bend, 
Avenue Indiana 




















SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 


















OSIAac 


Carter-Built Reels 
P Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!”’ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons aii 
Dowagiac, Mich. 














KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W.KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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under these conditions is marvelous. 

It will be perceived that in shooting 
rapidly with a heavy gun at several 
different targets, widely separated, 
| much time is lost in starting and stop- 
ping the gun at each target, and in 
overcoming loss of balance from recoil. 
The two hands steady the gun when 
aiming quickly, minimize recoil effects 
and enable one to start and stop the 
gun with little loss of time. 

In shooting at three targets located 
on the north, east and southeast walls 
of the basement, with a S. & W. .44- 
cal, Special (using one hand, as slip 
shooting was used only with the §S. A.) 
the quickest time, measuring from the 
concussion of the first shot until con- 
cussion of last shot was .66 and the 


(eighty-four one-hundredths second). 


time for all tests was .90. 
When “slip shooting” with 
hands, using the 


average time for all tests made was .84 


For the .45-cal. Colt automatic the 
quickest time was .73, and the average 


both 
98-40, .44-40 and .45- 
eal., S. A. Colt, the fastest time was .89, 


showed the intervals to vary consider- 
ably and rarely were they equal. 

In all experiments, intervals only are 
counted, as when five shots are fired 
in one second—one shot at beginning 
of second and one at end—there are 
four intervals and the average time be- 
tween any two shots would be one- 
fourth second (.25 of a second). The 
actual time between shots varies con- 
siderably, however, as recorded by the 
concussionograph, even tho to the ear 
they may seem to be uniformly spaced. 
In one actual record of five shots in 
exactly one second from the first shot 
to the last, the intervals were .29, .22, 
.25 and .24. This record was made by 
Newman in fanning from hip position. 
His fastest test for fanning five shots 
at one target was .85, the intervals be- 
ing .23, .24, .17, and .21. In “slip shoot- 
ing” his fastest time for five shots at 
one target was 1.38, the intervals being 
.35, .04, .84 and .35. The usual time in 
this class of work was in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.50. 

The fastest time for five shots that 
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ONE-HALF OF THE CIRCULAR TOP WITH MARKINGS FOR EACH 1-100TH OF ONE 
SECOND IN TIME. 


and the average time for all tests 
was .97. 

In “fanning” the single-action guns 
from the hip position at three targets 
the accuracy was much impaired, and 
there was also a falling off in speed. 

| The fastest time was .82 in one in- 
stance only, and shots were wild. The 
next fastest test was .93 and the aver- 
age time was 1.08. 

At the end of the list comes the “Old 
Reliable” (old in this case meaning an- 
cient) single-action Colt with its defi- 
ciencies obscured by a halo of senti- 
ment and reckless speech. In this test 
it was used in the ordinary way, being 
cocked and held on the first target 
with one hand. The fastest time was 
1.64, and the average time for all tests 
being 1.77. 

In an analysis of the above tests it 
must be observed that, altho three shots 
were fired, there are actually only two 
complete operations. The first shot 
merely serves to record the starting 
time. Immediately after the first shot 
the weapon is cocked, moved over, 
aimed and fired at the second target. 
then again cocked, moved over, aimed 
and fired at the third target, so that to 
get roughly the time for one complete 
operation of releasing trigger, cocking, 
moving over, aiming and pulling trig- 

| ger, the above time intervals should be 
divided by two. The actual tests 


we have any record of, was made with 
the .22 cal. Automatic Colt and was 
.71, the intervals being .24, .17, .18 and 
12. This conspicuous interval of .12 
of a second was made only once and 
is to be considered an accident. An 
interval of .15 was made just once with 
the .3880 Colt Automatic. The next fast- 
est interval is .17, which has been made 
only a few times in hundreds of rec- 
ords, with the Colt Automatic .22 and 
Newman made it just once in fanning. 
An interval of .18 has been made only 
a few times with the .22 Automatic 
and the .380 Colt Automatic. Intervals 
of 19 of a second have been made 
rather frequently with automatic guns 
and in fanning the single action. 

The double action guns have been a 
little slower, in my hands, than the 
automatics in making straight runs of 
five shots, .83 being the fastest time 
with the .38 S. & W. special, the in- 
tervals being .20, .22, .19 and .22 and 
most of the tests giving a total time of 
about .95, while the .44 special was 
1.00 second or more. 

A difference of a few hundredths of 
a second was not discernible and it 
was only when the difference in time 
was greater than .10 of a second be- 
tween any two shots that a slight ir- 
regularity in the concussions was de- 
tested by the ear with certainty. 

Now, if Mr. McCutchen fired five 
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shots in three-fifths of a second or .60, | 
his average time interval would have | 
to be .15 of a second for each of the} 
four intervals. Mr. Thomas noted that 
a distinct pause usually occurred at 
about the third shot when the time was 
said to be four-fifths of a second, but | 
at the time the three-fifths of a sec- 
ond string was made they all came out | 
equally spaced judging by the sound of | 
the shots. I have not been able to get | 
any such record as this with the double | 
action guns or with any gun, for that 
matter, but of course I don’t claim any | 
decorations for speed in any of the| 
tests given here, as practically all of 
them were made late at night after a/| 
hard day’s work, when bodily energies 
were at low tide. They have more| 
value in comparing the operation of} 
the various types of guns, in the hands | 
of one somewhat above the average, 
who is about equally familiar with the | 
operation of all types. But, even so, it} 
is felt that the stop watch as a means | 
of timing fractions of a second is about | 
as serviceable as a sun dial would be 
in timing fractions of a minute, In 
the use of a stop watch it is necessary 
to listen for the first shot, then press | 
the stem quickly, and then attempt to) 
press the stem again at the instant of 
the last shot. Many tests have been 
made to measure the time elapsing 
from the occurrence of an external 
stimulus to the corresponding muscular 
response, and it has been found to vary 
considerably in different individuals as 
well as to vary on consecutive trials 
in the same individuals. The average 
time for normal persons as measured 
by different experimentors is given at | 
about one-fifth of a second. In my own 
experiments it has varied from one- | 
seventh to one-third of a second. 

When Mr. Thomas was listening for | 
that first shot to be fired he did not | 
press the stop watch instantly when 
the explosion occurred. A little time 
was consumed during the time the} 
sound wave is traveling to his ear, then | 
the nerve takes up the sound impulse | 
and conveys it to the brain, wnfch con- | 
sumes more time. The mental opera- | 
tion of receiving the message, making | 
the proper interpretations of its mean- | 
ing, and starting the necessary instruc- | 
tion to the arm muscles consumes still 
more time, in addition to the time the 
message is traveling along the nerve 
and the transmission of the motion 
from the finger to the time piece. It 
has been found that impulses travel 
along nerves at the rate of about one | 
yard in one seventeenth to the one-one | 
hundredth of a second. So we have 
reason to assume that the watch Mr. 
Thomas was holding didn’t actually 
start to measure time until about a) 
quarter of a second after the first shot | 
was fired, and was subject to the usual 
variations found in normal persons— | 
assuming of course that Mr. Thomas is | 
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listics to know that succes- 
sive years of shooting 
triumphs with Peters Shells were 


NE need not be expert in bal- 3 
















not just accidental. @®) ammunition is 
made right. One important essential 
is the Brass Head. which is built up 
higher than in other medium-price 





shells. The paper tube and steel 
reinforcing are forced into the brass 
rim and anchored to place by the base 

















































wad. This exclusive Peters feature 
makes it impossible to separate the 
paper casing from its brass head. 


The Brass Head in ® Shells is only one of the many reasons 
for so many conquests to the credit of shooters using Peters. 


Three State Championships Won in Three 
Successive Weeks 


This is a recent record made by shooters using Peters Shells. 





F. Blair at San Jose won the Golden State Trophy 
by a perfect score 100 ex 100 

W. H. Heer won the Oklahoma Championship at 
Oklahoma City with 99 ex 100 

J. E. Cain won the Ohio Championship at Chillicothe 
with 97 ex 100 


It pays to use the ammunition that champions insist on shooting. 


You are helping yourself to greater success when you choose 
the ® brand. C 


s THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
60-62 Warren Street 585-587 Howard Street 














normal. If approximately the same de- 
lay occurred after the last shot, it| 
would nearly balance the starting 
error, but hearing the shots coming rap- 
idly one is prone to anticipate the last 
shot by judging from the sound of the 
previous ones and press the stem pre- 
maturely—possibly stop the watch be- 
fore the last shot is fired at all. Aside 
from the personal equation the scale) 
on the stop watch is too much reduced 
for anything requiring accuracy in the 
measurement of short jntervais of time. 

The next installment will deal with | 
getting different guns into action from | 
the hip pocket, in altering the auto- | 
matics so that the magazine would be | 





emptied mechanically and other inter- | 









KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


eS ss € 


Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 





A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
CENTER—very hard materialand having and matted guard in front of the bead hard material and having a STEEL 
ahigh polish. Can be seen clearly in the Twice the length and twice the CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
dark timber or earlier inthe morning or Strength of ordinary beads sirable for carrying in scabbard will 
later at night than any other sight ever not catch on ANYTHING 






made. 





Send for Catalogue ‘‘O”’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 























A Whole Year 


for ONLY 
EXCUSE/ME 


60. Ws is 1y Gus yY Dey 


Regular Yearly Subscription Price, $1.00. 
News Stand Price $1.20. 


One of the greatest magazines ever published for 
boys. Clean, bright, cheery, instructive—filled 
chock full with just the kind of reading which 
delights all boys and inspires them to make the 
most of themselves. 

Do Something for Your Boy Now. Take ad- 
vantage of this Special Offer. Invest 60c fora 
whole year’s helpful and inspiring reading and 
watch his development. (If you have no boy of 
yourown then get this splendid magazine for a 
boy relative or friend.) 

Your boy will have the benefit of most instruc- 
tive articles on Electricity and Mechanics. He 
will be fascinated by the stories of Athletics, 
Hunting, Camping and Fishing. Many other 
subjects always interesting and helpful to all 
boys are treated every month, such as Boys’ 
Societies and Clubs, Physical Training, Photo- 
graphy, Drawing, Stamp Collecting, Poultry and 
Pets, Cash Contests, Jokes, etc, 

Fifty Ways for Boys’ to Earn Money. Every 
wide-awake boy will be interested in the valuable 
money-making ideas contained in this book. We 
send it free and postpaid as a Special Premium 
to every new subscriber. 

This Special 60c Offer is to new subscribers only. 
We make it to introduce The Boys’ Magazine 
into many more thousands of American homes. 
Every fun-loving, forward-looking boy should 
have it. Sendin yoursubscription today. Remit 
in stamps if more convenient. 





\ ‘ 


Satisfaction, or money promptly refunded. 
Address, 


THESCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2251 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


| esting information gleaned 



























AND TROLLING 
» > PREVENTS TANGLING 

SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS —— 

THE ONLY DIRECT PULL SPREADER ON THE MARKET, . 


HENRY M.SCHILLING W2ZZnaR¢aN st 


BROOKLYN. NY C 











LAKE ALICIA 


anticipating an 
fishing trip this 
don’t forget Woods Lake 


you are 
outing or a 
year, 
and Lake Alicia on 
Midland Railroad, 
asville. 

Both lake and stream fishing 
good the entire season, 

3eautiful mountain scenery 
and an ideal spot for rest and 
recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


at all 


Colorado 
near Thom- 


Saddle horses for rent 
times. 

We also carry a full line of 
Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at 
Denver’ prices For further 
particulars write 


P.J. ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 
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experiments. 


Reply by C. T.:—I consider this one 
of the most important revolver articles 
published in any magazine in years; 
and Dr. Snively’s invention as one cf 
the greatest inventions pertaining to 
revolvers ever made, I hereby con- 
gratulate and praise him without limit. 

Chauncey Thomas, 





Rifles of the Frontier. 
Ashley A. Haines. 
PART II. 


Of all the centrally hung hammer 
guns with which I am acquainted that 
were nearly proof against the elements, 
the old rolling-block Remington stands 
first. I don’t say water could not en- 
ter the action, for it could work in 
around the sides of the hammer and 
breech block, but notice, please, that 


sending him and show with this ar- 
ticle. This rifle always appealed to me 
strongly, probably mostly due to its 
having been modeled closely after the 
famous muzzle-loaders. Note the clean- 
ing rod underneath the barrel, the dou- 
ble set-triggers and the rifle butt-plate. 
It surely always seemed “all gun” to 
me. If you think of its weighing from 
ten to twelve pounds, just remember 
its day was when there was plenty of 
game easily found without walking 
one’s self to death, and excessive 
weight could be ignored. A couple of 
years ago I learned something con- 
cerning this rifle new to me, and that 
was that it was also made in what was 
called the No. 5% model for the .45 
Sharps shell, using 100 grs. of powder 
and 500 to 550 grs. of lead, the length 
of the shell being 2% ins. This rifle 
weighed 14% lbs. So far as I have 
been able to learn, this was the heavi- 
est Ballard in this model made and 
the most powerful cartridge adapted 








Rolling block Remington Rifle No. 1. 





A famous rifle of the buffalo and Indian days. 








The famous Ballard Pacific No. 5 








Winchester Model 1876 rifle, sometimes called “Old Centennial.” 
caliber repeating rifles of frontier days. 


wether the hammer was down, half or 
full-cock — yes, or with breech block 
open or closed—the receiver was filled 
in tight and snug except for the joints 
at sides of the breech block and ham- 
mer. The old Remington rolling block 
didn’t have much leverage for forcing 
in a tight cartridge or ejecting a snug- 
fitting shell, but it had its strong fea- 
tures, just the same, one of them being 
a closed receiver at all times, with 
plenty of strength and an action that 
never has been excelled for simplicity. 
(A word to the possible critic: When 
thinking of the rolling-block Reming- 


| ton, one of the very best of the famous 
| single shots, in my opinion, you are re- 


quested to forget all about the many 
cheap imitations of these famous rifles, 


| but keep in mind full-grown Remington 
| No. 
| ridges 


1 rifles using the big-game cart- 
of Indian and buffalo days— 
rifles that weighed from nine to six- 
teen pounds—man-sized guns in every 
respect.) 

Just a word concerning a lever-action 
single-shot that was almost perfect 
and, to my eye, always seemed the best 
rifle the Marlin people have ever 
turned out. That rifle was the Ballard 
Pacific No. 5. For the benefit of the 


many who may read this but who may 
never have seen one of these Old Re- 
liables, I trust Mr. McGuire will have 
engraving 


made from the cut I am 


Steel frame. Best known of early big 


to it. The Old Reliable Sharps were 
made from the 3%4-in. .45-120-550 cart- 
ridge, and guns of this make some- 
times weighed as much as eighteen 
pounds. But about the Ballard: Had 
the breech-block been so shaped that 
the face of the hammer would always 
have been within the block at all times 
it would have been a close approach 
to the perfect single-shot. Yes, I know 
some say it had a weak extractor; oth- 
ers that it would not stand modern 
high-power cartridges. I had no trou- 
ble with the extractor and the gun 
wasn’t made for high-power cartridges. 
Neither was the ’73 or ’76 Winchesters, 
and this crank isn’t going to run into 
trouble by using ammunition in any of 
these guns they were not intended to 
shoot, and thus dodge as much trouble 
as possible. 

But in speaking of the old Winches- 
ter repeaters, I got sidetracked onto 
single-shots, and there were a few 
things I wanted to mention concerning 
them before tackling more modern 
arms. But let’s go back to the old rim- 
fire Henry .44, It, like the ’66 Win- 
chester, had a firing pin with what 
might have been called a double strik- 
er, as the pin struck the rims of the 
shells at opposite sides, thus reducing 
the possibility of misfires. Evidently 
rimfire ammunition wasn’t as depend- 
able in those days as in its present 
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perfected state. The Henry and the 
’66 Winchester had no firing-pin re- 
tractor, no trigger safety, nor mortise 
cover, but all these desirable features 
were found in the ’73 and ’76 model | 
Winchesters. Yes, I know that this | 
mortise cover only worked half the | 
time—that is, when the bolt was/| 
opened—it being up to the shooter to | 
keep it in the closed position when de- | 
sired. Poke all the fun at the ’73 and | 
’76 Winchester you care to, Mr. Critic, | 
but with the mortise cover kept in its | 
forward position the action was better 
protected from the elements than many 
of our best modern repeaters. And I 
could mention other types_ besides 
lever-actions. The mortise cover to 
the old ’73 and ’76 actions covered the 
opening to the receiver and extended 
well over the sides of the opening, and 
under ordinary conditions in rain or 
snow storms, nothing could enter the 
action. Designers of new arms, please 
take notice and profit by studying the 
above facts and design a cover for 
your new arms that overlap the re- 
ceiver opening sufficiently to shed the 
water out of the action instead of per- 
mitting it to run inside. 

Right here I want to say a word or 
two concerning bolt-action guns. Judg- 
ing from the appearance of the cuts 
of the Newton rifles, I should say it is 
undoubtedly one of the most beautiful | 
of all the bolt guns, but this opinion is | 
formed entirely from the cuts with 
which all are familiar, for I have never 
seen one of the Newtons. Neat as it 
seems to be, and knowing that Mr. 
Newton intended to incorporate all of 
the best points of all of the bolt guns 
in his rifle, why, oh why, didn’t he go 
a step further and fit it with a mortise 
cover? Could it have been done? I 
think it could and, more than that, I 
think it should have been done. Yes, 
I know the bolt rotates, but I believe 
a cover could have been arranged to 
have slid back and forth as the bolt 
moved and the advantage of having 
the action well closed in when the bolt 
was closed would have been a feature 
that would make one of these guns 
look to me better by about twenty-five 
dollars’ worth. Something like a dozen 
years ago or so I saw a bolt-action rifle 
(I think it was a Lee-Enfield, but 
won’t guarantee that it was, as it was 
such a clumsy, bulky, awkwardly con- 
structed, ugly-looking sort of shooting 
iron that I lost interest in it before I 
had looked it half over) with a cover 
over the bolt that, if I remember right, 
rotated with the bolt. This was about 
the only feature about the gun that 
appealed to me, but I have often 
thought since, why not have covers of 
this sort for all bolt guns? Not neces- 
sarily covers that rotate with the bolt, 
for, as I have mentioned, I feel pretty 
positive that the Newton could have 
been fitted with a mortise cover that 
would slide straight back and forth, | 
tho the gun be of the turn-bolt type. 
I wonder what Mr. Newton will have | 
to say concerning this? Usually when 
new ideas are put up to manufacturers 
they seem to be well supplied with ex- | 
cuses for not adopting them. I be-| 
lieve Mr. Newton, before he became a 
manufacturer, complained a few times 
at the way manufacturers had failed to 
adopt some of his suggestions. I won- 
der what he will have to say to this 
one of mine? He has solicited sugges- 
tions. This one of mine may be a lit- 
tle late, but it might be well to keep 
in mind when designing another Nevw- | 
ton bolt-action. 


| 
| 
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HERE'S the most practical lantern ever 
made for camping purposes — a solidly built, sure 
burning lantern that gives you a strong, brilliant light 





\ Lights at once with a 
common match without 
trouble or bother of al- 
cohol or torch. Don’t 
confuse it with ordinary 
gasoline lanterns. 


of 300 candle power any time and anywhere you want 
it. Wind-proof and safe evenif upset. Fuel can’t spill, 
can’t explode. Can’t do anything but go right on 
burning under all conditions. 
or hunting trip greater pleasure than ever by taking a 


Coleman Quick-Lite 


Make this year’s outing 


Thousands of Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lanterns in 
use in all parts of the 
world. They are guar- 
anteed for five years. Will 
last a lifetime. 


f Dealers everywhere sell Coleman Lamps and 

f Lanterns. If yours can’t supply and the time is 
short, send $7.50 for lantern and 6 mantles complete, 
all charges prepaid. Address nearest office. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Dept. 84 
Wichita, mg St. Paul, Minn., Toledo, Ohio, 


Texas, 


Chicago, Mlinois. 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, , 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
: fortable, dry bed. 
= Wind, rain cold 
and moisture 
== proof. Packs 
- 6x25. 


We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue K. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 























ORIENTAL WIGGLER $1.00 
All red, all white or red and white 
Weight % or % oz 


two or three of your lures 


BANG! GOES THE PLUGS! 


One Enthusiastic user of our Pork Rind 
Minnows says— ‘‘I have decided to cut 
out my tackle box with its bulky contents 
of plugs and spoons, and go fishing with 





and a bottle of Pork Rinds.”’ ite ar oom h. 
? This angler is not only we are not, so get 25¢ 
“*Hooverizing’’ on his tackle, busy with us. : 
but meatless Tuesday has no LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75¢ 12 pieces 
terror for him now. Weight % oz. 
Our Pork Rind Strips are necessary to the efficiency of these lures. 

Manufactured by 

SKIDDER 75c 


AL. FOSS, *aictsar 





Weight 44 oz 
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Fighting for Uncle Sam 


Modern warfare is a test of the entire strength 
of nations, military and industrial, and of 
that state of mind called “‘morale.”’ 
The ‘Silent Smith’’ is playing its part as a 
loyal soldier of Uncle Sam in the field, in the 
offices at the National Capital and in the 
great industrial organizations of America. 
It is helping to conserve time, labor and 
money to win the war. 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


in all Principal Cities 
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GEARED fotheROAD 





It takes a Live Tire 
to stand the“Gaff!” 


Thenatural way to wear out 
atire ison yourcar. The 
usual way isin the tire factory. 
Where all the life-giving lubri- 
cants are burned out of the fabric 
andthe toughness and endurance 
are cooked out of the rubber during vul- 
canization. Such a tire is dead. 

The exclusive Miller Method avoids 
this. lt saves every inch of the tire’s 


mileage wear for service on your car. 
This is why 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
go farther, last longer and prove most 
economical. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


118 Social Hall Ave. 1633 Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah Denver, Colo. 
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PAUL E. STUECK 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 






1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 


FISHING TACKLE 
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Perhaps some may think bolt-actions 
proof against a freeze-up. If they hold 


=|such an opinion it will only be neces- 


sary to remember that one of our most 
famous bolt-action advocates has stat- 
ed that if water is allowed to leak in 
around the bolt, a freeze-up will occur 
if the thermometer drops below the 
freezing point, when it may be neces- 
sary to build a fire and thaw the action 
out. For one who does not remember 
of losing a shot due to a frozen-up gun 
it might appear that I am placing un- 
necessary emphasis on the importance 
of a gun as near “freeze-proof”’ as pos- 
sible. As has been mentioned a ways 
back, I have been unusually careful to 
guard against rain or snow entering 
the rifle’s mechanism, but in spite of 
this, on many occasions, especially 
when compelled to follow the mowitch 
thru a jungle of thick brush heavily 
loaded with snow or dripping after or 
during a rain, the action of my rifle 
more than one occasion been 
in perfect condition for a freeze-up. 
But had the designers worked their 
heads properly such undesirable condi- 
tions could have been avoided to a 
great extent, Let them in future keep 
at least two points in view that have 
been mentioned by this crank when de- 
signing new hammer guns, and give us 
an arm with a bolt with flanges at top 
covering entire top of receiver and a 
hammer that will have the face entire- 
ly concealed whether down, half-cocked 
or at full-cock. 

That the reader may fully under- 
stand exactly what I mean by a bolt 
so shaped as to entirely cover the top 
of the receiver, I might call his atten- 
tion to the breech bolt on the old sin- 
gle-shot Springfield rifle. Note the way 
the bolt widens at the top, spreading 
out the full width of the frame. It’s 
true that the joints between the 
flanges of the bolt and frames were 
not close, as I should insist on in a 
lever gun with bolt sliding straight to 
| the rear. In the Springfield referred 
to the bolt raised, you will remember, 
and it was evidently decided that close 
fitting would be out of place, as sand, 
dirt, snow or other foreign substances 
|might cause trouble when closing the 
action should anything of the kind get 
between the flanges of the bolt and the 
| top of the receiver. In this particular 
arm, therefore, close joints like I 
| should expect in my ideal lever-action 
| would have been out of place. In the 
gun with straight-sliding bolt, close 
| joints could, and should, be found. 
| Some of the readers may remember 
of my mentioning a few times in the 
past that I had always thought the 
| Winchester people would have made no 
|mistake had they used their famous 
1886 action, but reduced in size to 
properly handle cartridges of the .30-30 
class, instead of bringing out their 
1894 model. Barring one feature, the 
1894 model seems to me one of the 
most beautiful rifles I have ever seen, 
but that one undesirable feature seems 
to get between me and the good points 
of the gun whenever I allow myself to 
think seriously about the matter. It 
| could have been avoided, and why it 
| was not has always been a mystery to 
|me. The gun is of medium weight, 
| uses the all-around cartridges, is the 
|favorite with thousands of hunters, and 
|} undoubtedly more of them are used for 
|all sorts of game found on the Western 
Hemisphere than of any other model. 
|And yet this is not altogether due to 
‘the action altogether suiting the users, 
| but rather to the fact that it is a relia- 
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ble arm—an arm of medium weight 
and one that uses cartridges that, for 
most purposes, suit the majority of 
hunters. The 1886 action, reduced in 
size for the 1894 cartridges, would have 
undoubtedly better suited shooters gen- 
erally, but this cannot be had and 
we'll have to use the ’94 model and be 
happy as may be possible with at least 
one undesirable feature about the gun 
always staring us in the face, and that 
is the open space around the hammer. 
Why didn’t Mr. Browning, when design- 
ing that action, design a _ breech-bolt 
that would have better filled in the 
frame at the tail end than is the case 
with this rifle? If ever I can corral a 
good gunsmith with a willing disposi- 
tion, he’ll get the job of making and 
fitting to the bolt of one of these 1894 
Winchesters a thin cover running full 
length of the frame, and nearly as 
wide, and dropping down close to frame 
at rear end of bolt, just in front of 
hammer which will cover the locking 
block, and that unsightly open space 
in front of the hammer. Can it be 
done? Sure thing, and it would be 
worth dollars to a crank like A. A. H. 

But let’s talk modern guns a bit just 
for a change. From several letters re- 
ceived from an armorer sergeant, three 
years at the front, somewhere in 
France—and this writer is a gun crank 
in every respect—I quote, in part, as 
follows: 

“If the Winchester Company were to 
get busy on such an arm (here he re- 
fers to a bolt gun of the turn-bolt type) 
I am inclined to believe it wouldn’t 
likely have anything wrong with it. 
Really, the more I see of Winchesters 
the more respect I have for them. But 
it’s a pity they don’t bring out a really 
modern bolt gun; also a lever gun to 
handle modern cartridges, such as the 
Newton series. The bolt should be 
locked so as to be no spring to the 
action and so arranged that bolt could 
be readily removed for cleaning or in- 
spection of barrel. Of course you'll 
imagine that by now I should be a con- 
vert to the bolt type after three years’ 
experience with various arms of this 
breed, but for sporting purposes the 
Winchester lever rifles still appeal to 
me. Of course for a military arm, 
handled by everyone, under all kinds 
of conditions, there seems no doubt 
but what the Mauser type of bolt-action 
has it on ’em all, and in my opinion 
will continue to have for some time as 
a satisfactory automatic seems a long 
ways off at present. 

“You may, by now, be familiar with 
the new type (so-called) of arm we 
were to have for the service arm. It 
is nothing but a Mauser, bolt turned 
down, safety behind bolt handle, in re- 
ceiver, no safety lug on bolt, forward 
lugs same as Mauser, extractor same, 
ejector same, magazine same, trigger 
action practically the same, but made 
so that the sear can’t release until the 
forward end rises into a slot in the 
bolt, which it can’t do until the bolt is 
properly turned down. Length of bar- 
rel, 26 ins., Enfield rifling .005 in. deep, 
one-piece stock, aperture sight on 
charger guide bridge, which folds 
down and is quite well protected and 
leaves a battle sight (aperture) in po- 
sition. The sighting is to 1,200 yards, 
and has that useless dial sight on the 
side. Later models will not have it. 
Many of our M. L. E.s don’t have it 
now.” 

Further on, still speaking of bolt 
guns, he writes: 

“The Mauser material 


is hard to 














beat. Recently tried, the Mauser, 
Springfield and our new pattern arm, 
and in the two latter a file would quite 
readily touch the bolt lugs, but not so 
in the Mauser. Of course I imagine 


were the action as hard as the Mauser, | 


with the material used, they would be 


very likely to crack and break; it 
would appear the material is not in 
these arms.” 


Troubles of a Reloader. 
PART If. 
FOUR KINDS OF SHOOTING. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


There are at least four kinds of 
shooting, either with rifle or revolver. 
Military, target, trick or fancy, and 
hunting, or actual hitting in the open. 
Each is a good clean game, and I have 
not a word to say against any of them, 
but let no man say that one of them, 
and just one of them, constitutes the 
whole shooting world. A few, a very 
few, born geniuses excell in several or 
all four lines, but they are as rare as 
super-humans in any other lines, like 
a Rockefeller in finance or a Newton 
in mathematics. And herein I am talk- 
ing only of common folk, who want and 
love to shoot because their  fore- 
fathers were bowmen and slingers in- 
stead of swordsmen and spearmen. 

“How far will this rifle shoot com- 
pared with that U. S. Springfield?” a 
man recently asked me in a gunstore, 
as he held out a newly purchased .35 
automatic Remington, a most excellent 
hunting tool, by the way. 

“The range of any rifle is just as far 
as you can hit an 8-in. bullseye,” I told 
him. “This thing of hitting a 2 or 3 
foot bullseye at 500 to 1,500 yds. is all 
a game, but is of no practical use what- 
ever, because what animal has a vital 
spot a yard or more in diameter? At 
the most about 8 by 16 inches is the 
largest practical object one ever 
wishes to hit, and that is sometimes 
vertical, and sometimes sidesway, a 
man or a deer, for example. And more 
often the target is smaller, perhaps 
half that size. The finest shooting l| 
ever did was to take a .40-82 Winches- 
ter from a saddle one evening in 
Routt county, Colorado, twenty-eight 
years ago, and empty it into a 6-inch 
tree just 205 yards away. The bullets 
hit up and down the trunk about 2 
feet, perhaps 30 inches between the 
highest and the lowest, but all 8 were 
in the tree. And they were fired with- 
out taking the rifle from my shoulder, 
strictly off hand, at an unknown dis- 
tance, and all within not more than 15 


seconds, 20 seconds at the most. I | 


made no effort to hold for the hori- 
zontal line, hence I scattered up and 
down the tree. 


“For me, personally, it is enough to | 


have a rifle that shoots just 200 and 1 
yards—200 yards in a flat line, and 1 
yard straight down into the ground. A 
man who can take a repeating rifle, 
put it to his shoulder, and empty it in- 
to an 8 inch circle at 100 yards at the 
rate of 1 shot in not over every 2 sec- 
onds is a mighty good shot. Few tar- 
get shots with an official scoring of 
over 90 can do that practical every day 
trick. No sighting shots, mind you, 
just put the rifle to the shoulder and 


fire at some object the size of a man’s | 
head, or chest, or the fatal spot on a | 


deer, at some unknown distance, and 
in some direction selected for him | 
without warning. 

“Miss anything an inch and you | 

















Water-Ways 


ALF the fun of outdooring 

lies in being well prepared 
against the hunger-time. Travel 
as light as you please, but a/ways 
pack Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

The ‘‘outer’’ who knows the ways 
of field and stream calls Beech-Nut 
““much-in-little."’ He means that 
every jar is brimful of compact nour- 
ishment and exquisite flavor. 

For Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has 
three times the value of steak, four 
times that of eggs. And it’s so easy to 
use. Just spread it on slices of bread, 

The flavor comes from the careful 
blending of Spanish and Virginia pea- 
nuts, roasted, salted, crushed and 
vacuum-sealed by the famous Beech- 
Nut methods. 

Get ready for your next trip by 
ordering a supply zow from your 
dealer or outfitter. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NuT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“* Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 
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Try MARBLES O 


Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every 
gun owner. 2-o0z. bottle 25c; 6-oz. cam 50c. 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn'tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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might as well miss it a mile. And 
when the bullet misses, what does it 
matter if it goes a half or two miles 
farther? Hence I claim that a rifle 
shoots just as far as the man holding 
it can hit an 8 inch object, and not 
one inch farther. A rifle shoots farther 


from a rest than off-hand, and farther | 
with a telescope than without one, and | 


farther in a good light than in the dark, 


or on a still day than in a windy snow- | 


storm, How many practice rifle shoot- 

ing in a howling snowstorm, please? 
“And how many men in the battle 

lines have to shoot in a howling bliz- 


zard? How about shooting by moon- 
light? And being shot at at the same 
time? What good is the celebrated 


military prone position in the brush, 
the grass, or on a hillside? 

“One gun, one load, one shot, and no 
two shots ever fired alike—and rarely 
aimed at the object hit—that is actual 
gun work. The rest is surveying, or 
experiments in ballistics. 

“One gun, one load, one shot—that is 
shooting.” 

The young chap with the automatic 
gazed thoughtfully at the guns in the 
rack, fingered the catalog, and pon- 
dered. But a man there who has killed 
thousands of buffaloes—one of the few 
men now alive like that—and who 
bears Indian bullet holes in his pelt, 
nodded silently with a grim smile, 
while among those present lit on me 
in a body like a football team. And 
some of those men held world rec- 
ords with the rifled tubes, both long 


and sawed off. Yet was I not 
right? So I am well content with 
my tunnel bolted to a club. I am 
like a man with two nice wives and 


two jumps ahead of the law. If I am 
a wise man I will let go of one of them. 
But which one? The doctor won’t take 
his own medicine. No man follows the 
advice he gives. 

The second is the .40-70-330, take- 
down, 1886 Winchester. It has prac- 
tically the same trajectory as the .45-70, 
and perhaps 80 per cent to 90 per cent 
of the killing power, and less recoil and 
more accuracy, hence is more pleasant 
to shoot, and is strong enough for any 
reasonable purpose of mine. The cost 
of reloading is about the same as the 
.45-82-405. In fact, today I can shoot 
my .38 S. & W. Special for less than 
.22 L. R.s cost—that is, for less than 
70 cents per 100—and the .45 ecart- 
ridges for about 1 cent each. So that 
is why I went back to the big ecali- 
bers. 

But when I came to reload, then I 
found trouble. “When a man loads his 
troubles begin” was the way the song 
was written in the beginning, I think. 
I found that Peters .38 Special empties 


would not take either the Winchester | 


or the U. M. C. primers, and neither of | 


these makes would work 
shells, because the Peters primer sock- 
ets are slightly deeper than the Win- 


in Peters | 


chester or the U. M. C. sockets, and that | 


Peters primers would not 
enough in the U. M. C. and the Win- 
chester shells. So I had to have three 
breeds of pistol 
kinds of empty shells. “Why not have 
just one kind of shells?” Correct, but 
what shall I do with my empties of the 
other two brands? This is war time, 
remember, and every firm has long ago 


seat deep | 


primers to fit three | 
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.22 Caliber Rifles 


IRST get the right rifle and 


ammunition—then shoot right,” 


says the old sportsman. He loves 
shooting, will not tolerate “potting 
around at tin cans, disdains “target 
shooting competitions that are not regular, and 


his advice rings true. 


Remington, 


for Shooting Right 


UMC 


Whether for shooting the new Government 
sanctioned Small- Bore Qualification Courses 
adopted by the National Rifle Association for 
civilian and junior marksmen, or for hunting, 


Remington UMC .22 Caliber Rifles and Cart- 
ridges will be found the right choice. 





that is interchangeable,'I find in actual 
practice that it is well to get just the 
primer the book says to use for a cer- 
tain kind and make of shell. And even 
with present-day primers, badly made, 
compared to the good ones we used to 
get, I found many from the same box 


| would not seat deep enough in the shell 


stopped making shells of any kind for | 
the public, so it is well to hoard today | 


what we cast on the ground for the pit 
boys two years ago in the squandering 
times of peace. 

Altho one often hears that this or 


to let the revolver cylinder go round. 
It was no use to clamp down with the 
Ideal tool; either the primer anvil was 
too long or not seated deep enough in 
the primer in the first place. I have 
taken primers from the same box of 
100 and held them to the light and 
could easily see with the unaided eye 
the difference in anvil length and seat- 
ing. So I rubbed some of them care- 


fully on a flat file to smooth off the 
heads after seated in the shell, before 
any powder was in, of course; other 
wise it would be sure suicide, and with 
a thick glove on my hand in case of 
primers going off under such drastic 
treatment. Some were so thin after- 
wards that they pierced and the pow- 
der gases came back into the action of 
the revolver, which is against the law 
of Revolverdom. But war is just that 
—you know. 

I found that my old Ideal measure, 
purchased as no good, for 50 cents, 
throws No. 3 Du Pont Pistol to better 
than 1-25th of a grain, as actually 
weighed out over a dozen loads on an 
assay scales registering down to 100ths 
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and Cartridges 


there being nine different models. Every one of 
them is made to shoot right with Remington 
UMC .22 Cartridges — some models are the 
favorites for shooting to win the Marksman, 
Sharpshooter and expert Rifleman U.S.Govern- 
ment Decorations awarded by the N. R. A. 


Get a Remington UMC Rifle and Cartridges 


and be sure you are right. 


Remington UMC .22 Rifles are made 


styles, from single shot to autoloading repeater, 


in all 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Y our Community 
Clean and oil your rifle with REM OIL, the combina- 


tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 


Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 








NEW YORK 








of a grain. One may not be able to 
dip Bullseye or such powders, like R. 
S. Q. and No. 3, close enough for extra- 
close target shooting—say, to within 
one-fourth of a grain, but one is well 
within the safety limits, nevertheless; 
rr for practical use, Except in squib 
loads, a careful man can dip any pow- 
ler closer than he can hold. 

I worked up a revolver load for Tay- 
r for his .44 S. & W. Special that 
vorks fine. A .44 Russian shell nearly 
full on the dip with Schuetzen powder, 
1 grs, actual scale weight, then a thin 
cardboard wad and a pure lead bullet, 
Sual size, of course: the regular .44 
Russian or .44 Special bullet. Both 
cartridges take the same bullet, by the 





way. The pure lead bullet weighs just | 
151 grs. This load is accurate within | 
reason, at least as close as I can hold | 
—and Memorial Day I made a possible 
with the .88 Special S. & W. at 50 yds. | 
—and it is apparently a bit stronger in 
resuits than the factory load of Bulls- 
eye. It kicks more than No. 3 or R. S. 
Q. or Bullseye, but the chamber pres- | 
sure is probably about the same, and it 
is an easy, safe, convenient load to 
build, with no danger of two charges in 
one shell and a bursted gun. The pene- 
tration is the same as the factory load. | 
Also—and this is highly important— 
one can shoot it uphill, and that is 
something I do not like to do with any 
of the dense pistol powders like Bulls- 








eye—even factory loaded. Shooting in 
the air with dense pistol powders is 
something I will not do. Others can if 
they want to—but excuse me. Of three 
or four guns that have exploded this 
year that I know of, all were pointing 
into the air. Three of them were .38 
Specials and one was a .44 Special. It 
was not in the guns but in the loads. 
Hence I like Schuetzen in a sixgun. 
Nine grains by weight in the .38 Spe- 
cial shells gives about factory results 
or a bit better, and 11 grs. by weight 
in the .44 Special. No black-powder 
priming is necessary, and the powder 
is packed just enough to hold the bul- 
let in place, and no more. 

With pure lead or a non-copper base 
of any kind, for that matter, and 
ben powder, I fancy that a wad 
next the base of the bullet keeps the 
heat of the very hot powder gases from 
the bullet, thus keeps the bullet cooler 
and harder, and so it does not tend to 
strip or lead in the barrel. I found 
that with ordinary powder loads and a 
one-to-fifteen mixture of lead and tin 
that flat-base bullets did not upset in 
the .38 Special; hence gas-cut to some 
extent. In a short time this would ruin 
the barrel, of course. Use either pure 
lead or about one-to-thirty of tin. A 
piece of bismuth the size of a bean in 
an Ideal pot of metal, from six to eight 
pounds of lead, makes the metal mould 
much better. A lump of grease or resin 
stirred in occasionally has the same 
effect, but the heat wears it out, while 
the effect of the bismuth remains. 

If one gets the metal too hot—and I 
got mine red hot several times by acci- 
dent—the tin comes to the top and oxi- 
dizes into a yellow powder, and leaves 
one tinless, so to speak. I, at great 
pains and attention, gathered up four 
cunces of foil from the sidewalks and 
melted it, and got about one ounce of 
tin and a lot of yellow powder that a 
man who knows told me was some sort 
of tin compound, due to too much heat. 
Hence it is well to cover the metal with 
powdered charcoal when mixing the tin 
and the lead, or one loses the tin, and 
this gets bullets of unknown and un- 
even hardness. Personally I like pure 
lead bullets. I have never tried it, but 
I think that common talcum powder 
would do just as well. 

And that reminds me that one can 
make round-pointed or comparatively 
sharp-pointed bullets into blunt, flat 
bullets very easily with a tack hammer, 
even when in the shell. Hold the shell 
in a pair of pincers so that the shell in 
the pincers grips the bullet in the shell, 
and hit a few quick, light, swift taps. 
This mashes the lead points flat, while 
slow, heavy blows tend to drive the 
bullet back into the shell without flat- 
tening it so much. To make what is 
practically the .44-40 load in the .45 
Colt, just nip off the end of the ordi- 
nary .45 Colt bullet with your knife. 
This gives about a 200-gr. bullet-—same 
weight as the .44-200 bullet—and it is 
less than 3-100ths more in caliber, a 
difference few men can detect with the 
eye, even when the two bullets are held 
side by side but not end to end. Or 
tap the .45 as I have just said—or on a 
stone, if in the mountains—and one 
gets the flat shocking shape of the 
.44-40, but with more weight in the bul- 
let and more powder force behind it, 
hence more killing power. As for ac- 
curacy, about 4 to 5 in. at 50 yds. is the 
limit of either cartridge, with excep- 
tions from special guns and special 
hand loads aimed from under a hat brim 
such as one Ashley Haines wears. Next 
to McCutchen, Haines knows more 
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GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


\ ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
rolific—with Three Established 
anches—with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 


COLLINS “32 


If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 


From COLLINS 


For wr, The Fox Man 
yt e100 S. Park St. 
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Reedsburg, Wis. 

















Thousands of Dog owners testify that this 
reliable old remedy saved their dogs from 
distemper, the most dreaded of dog diseases. 
At druggists or by mail. 
DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, New York 
Toronto, Cana 


THE AMATEURS DOG BOOK The most practical book 
published on the training, care and treatment of dogs 
160 pages, mailed for 10c 

















Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1 ~— oe 
enver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 
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| know. 


| remembering: 


about the revolver thany any man I 
Some day I hope to know as 
much. 

Now, here is a trick with the .38-40 
cartridge for the sixgun that is worth 
Haines and others, my- 


| self included, have a notion that the 


200-gr., .40-cal. bullet will do better from 


| a revolver than the 180-gr., the bullet 


usually loaded in the .38-40-180, com- 
monly called the “.88 W. C. F.” One 
can have a special mould made, of 


| course—but perhaps not these uncer- 


tain days. However, just take a com- 
mon .260 lead Winchester, .40-82 rifle 


| bullet and cut off the front end to suit 


| yourself with your knife. 


Or to geta 


| 260-gr. bullet, same weight as the old 
| .45-260 Colt bullet of frontier days; tap 


| calibers. 


the end down with a tack hammer. 
This will give one practically a .40-cal. 
cylinder bullet with a flat nose, about 
the size of the base. Bad medicine out 
of a “.38-40.” 

That “.38-40” is really a .40-cal., re- 
member. See Ideal catalog. It is also 
worth bearing in mind that almost all 
.40-cals., both revolver and rifle, meas- 
ure about the same, are rightly named, 
which is not true of any of the other 
The “.38-40” is a .40, the .38 
Special is about a .36, and the .41 Colt 
is practically the same as the .38-40— 
that is, almost .40-cal. By the way, one 
cannot shoot the .38 Special in the .41 


| Colt, but the .41 Colt in the .45 S. A. 





frame can have the cylinder chambered 
to take the .38-40, as the barrels are 
practically the same. The .44-40 is real- 
ly a .425, just half way in caliber be- 


| tween the .38-40 and the .45 Colt. 


The .45-250 Colt bullet makes a nice 
light bullet for any .45-cal. rifle, by the 
way, as it is practically the same caliber 
as all Winchester and single-shot .45- 
cal. rifles. I tried sending some of them 
—the .45-250 Colt—bullets out of the 
Winchester ahead of 10 grs. black-pow- 
der priming, and 85 grs., Ideal measure, 
of Schuetzen powder, perhaps at about 
2,000 ft. sec., but they leaded the barrel 
about six inches down from the muzzle 
and did not do it well. With a wad be- 
hind the bullet and with a paper patch, 
this bullet did not lead the gun, but 
what its accuracy is I do not know yet. 
Trying such things is half the fun of 
shooting, at least to me. One raust 
know what he is doing; otherwise he 
may impress his friends and thankful 
relatives with how natural he looks, 
providing the pieces did not hit him 
in the head. 

To buy cartridges and go out to a 
range and shoot them like fire crack- 
ers is to me about as much fun as it is 


| to press the button of a kodak and then 


| them mail home the pictures, 


send the camera to the store and have 
If I want 


| to punch holes in paper for any other 


reason than to sight a rifle or revolver, 


| or to test cartridges, I prefer to get a 


transfer punch and be paid for my 
time, besides all the free rides. How- 
ever, every man to his taste. 

Now, here is another little trick I use 
in firing a mule from the ground: I 


| use a sand bag for a muzzle rest and 


run a strap around the bag and back 
around the butt-plate of the rifle. Then 
the sand bag gets part of the kick. 
For a week at a time I have had green 


| spots on my right shoulder as large as 


a saucer, with the skin broken here and 
there. Yet I like to shoot such guns, 


and the peck of the lady-like .22 sounds 
as if the gun snapped—just like old 
muzzle-loading days. 

Years ago I was shooting a_ .45-90 
every day and 


Winchester never 


thought of flinching. Then one day I 
went after some turtle doves in the 
pasture with a .22. For several days 
after that when that .45-90 went off I 
ducked, and it took me half the sum- 
mer to forget it. One good way to cure 
flinching, by the way, is to turn to a 
heavier gun for a few shots, then go 
back to the regular gun. Also, I find 
that with myself that it is the noise I 
am afraid of. If I get to flinching un- 
der the shed—and I will flinch badly, 
shut my eyes and duck my head, even 
with the .22 at times—in such cases I 
pad my ears or go out into the open. 
In otuer words, I find that I. shrink 
from the nerve shock of the noise and 
not from the recoil. Others may, and 
no doubt do, differ in this, but the 
scheme of padding the ears and taking 
to a heavier gun is worth trying, any- 
way. 

(To Be Continued in Next Number.) 





The ‘‘All Round Rifle’’ Once More. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Let me say at 
once, in defense of my modesty, that 
this effort does not pretend to solve this 
unsolvable problem, but only to indi- 
cate some present day tendencies that 
seem to me destined to fruition in the 
near future. The two cartridges—for 
it cannot be too often insisted that the 
cartridge is the rifle—that have been 
most ably supported as the all-around 
rifle are perhaps the .30 ’06 U. S. Gov- 
ernment and the older .32-40. In gen- 
eral excellence, in sufficiently flat tra- 
jectory and especially in accuracy, the 
former occupies a commanding posi- 
tion; in adaptability to a number of de- 
sirable loads and a number of easily ob- 
tainable bullets, and to a number of 
rifles of varying styles of action and 
desirable lightness of weight, in suffi- 
cient power combined with lightness of 
recoil and low cost per shot, the latter 
is hard to beat. The great preponder- 
ance of rifles having approximately the 
same power as the .32-40 over those of 
appreciably greater power seems to 
settle definitely that this is about the 
power ost hunters desire. It seems 
almost self-evident that ninety-nine per 
cent of the shooters who want an all- 
around rifle are what may be called 
the stay-at-home hunters, as disting- 
uished from those who cross a conti- 
nent for a hunt. To the latter a spe- 
cialized rifle, as far as cost is con- 
cerned, is a mere incident of the trip, 
and the hunt is likely to be for just 
one or at most a very few varieties of 
game, so that a .405 or a .333, a .280 or 
a .256 as the case may be, will fill the 
bill. These are wonderful rifles for 
such a rare big game hunt, but they 
fail as “all-around” weapons because 
most men cannot shoot them enough, 
all the time. To my mind, a rifle that 
can be used as the early pioneers used 
theirs—every day and often and for all 
ordinary purposes— is an “all-around” 
rifle, and no other is. The all-around 
rifle is the suitable weapon for the one- 
gun man, the one that will serve him 
well on any game from squirrels to 
black bear, and be light to carry and 
cheap to shoot. 

Before we had the highly desirable 
trajectory and accuracy of the Spring- 
field cartridge, the .32-40 satisfied; now 
it leaves something to be desired in 
these particulars. Mr. Charles Askins’ 
recent experiments with the Improved 
Military Rifle Powder No. 16 suggests 
a way out. He succeeded in getting 
2650-foot seconds muzzle velocity out of 
the .25-35 Remington cartridge with the 
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il-grain spitzer bullet. Here is a 
cartridge that is almost exactly in the 
same proportions as the .30 ’06, with a| 
pullet almost as long as the 150-grain 
service bullet of the Springfield. Aj} 
bullet of 1041-6 grains would be of the | 
same length precisely. The power 
would be just about the same at the 
muzzle as that of the High Power .32- | 
40, and better sustained, so that at 500 
yards, where the .32-40 has 330 foot | 
pounds and the .30-30 has 408, the .25) 
with a 105-grain bullet would have ap- 
proximately 600. The .250-3000, at the | 
other extreme, has 435 foot pounds at 
500 yards. 

Such a cartridge as this, with a 105- 
grain soft-point spitzer bullet for deer | 
and bear, and with the numerous .25-| 
caliber family of cast bullets, with and | 
without gas checks, offers a variety or | 
desirable loads, for all varieties of hunt-| 
ing that usually comes to most of us, 
and for target use, with modern trajec- | 
tory and accuracy, and a pleasing light- | 
ness of rifle and ammunition, and a | 
pleasing cheapness per shot with re- 
loads that nothing we now have can) 
give. With the full load the trajectory | 
would be as flat as that of the .22 High | 
Power before the 300-yard range was | 
reached—flatter from there on. 

Of rifles to use such a cartridge with | 
such a bullet we have at present but 
two, the Autoloading Remington and 
the ’99 Savage. These are the only) 
repeaters of sufficiently light weight | 
that have magazines that would handle | 
the soft-point spitzer bullet without | 
mutilation. The Remington autoloader | 
is not suited to a variety of loads. The| 
Savage .250-3000 rifle with its present | 
shell, but with probably a 10-inch twist 
instead of its 14-inch, would just about 
fill the bill. That is the twist of the 
Remington, and that was also the twist | 
of Mr. Danse’s special .25-caliber Lee 
Straight Pull rifle which he described 
in the February, 1915, number of Out- | 
door Life. Mr. Askins has reported us- 
ing the 101-grain full patch Remington 
spitzer bullet successfully in the Sav- | 
age with its 14-inch twist, tho the gen- | 
eral opinion seems to have been that) 
the twist was too slow for so long a/| 
bullet. But our all-around .25-caliber 
rifle should handle the 117-grain blunt: | 
point bullet of the old .25-35 as well as| 
the other .25 bullets, and this it hardly | 
seems possible for the 14-inch twist to| 
do. The .25-35 has an 8-inch twist, and | 
the .25-36 Marlin a 9-inch. For the lat- 
ter there is a black powder load, sug- 
gesting a further extension of loads for 
the proposed rifle for the experimental 
rifleman who always wants something 
more, 

The Savage with a 10-inch twist 
would be eminently satisfactory for 
most of us. For the dyed-in-the-wool 
crank who can afford to pay for it, a 
double rifle of the proposed caliber 

uld be a beauty for deer. If the Win- 

ester and Stevens people could be in- 
duced to put out their single shot rifles 
with high pressure steel barrels of rea- 
ably light weight a very satisfactory 

1 for the cartridge could be had in 

se models. Taken all in all, seems 

us this would be a better all-around 

e than is to be had at present. | 

‘alif. JOHN OUTCALT. | 








Pistol Possibles at 50 Yards. | 


iditor Outdoor Life:—The Decem- | 
number of Outdoor Life has just | 
ie to hand and I have just been en- 
ing Mr. Thomas’ article on the} 
zth of revolver and pistol barrels. | 
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T is a fitting culmination of successful years that 
today the full energies of the Savage Arms Corpo- 
ration are devoted to helping win the war. 
you more fully than has ever 


None of the peace-time Savage products will be 
made until every governmental requirement of us 
shall have been met. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
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TO WIN THIS WAR 
WE MUST 
JAIL GERMAN SPIES 


WILL YOU GIVE A DOLLAR TO HELP PUT 
THEM ALL IN JAIL? 


If you can’t go to the trenches, serve at home, and stand by the 
man at the front. 

Telegraph, write or bring us reports of German activities in 
your district. 

Aid in patriotic work by enrolling and serving as a regular member 
of the American Defense Society. Only Americans need apply for mem- 
bership. Our service card will explain how you can serve your country 


at home. 
ADVISORY BOARD 

HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL, JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D., 

Ex-Ambassador to Germany President, Princeton University 
HON. ROBERT BACON, HENRY B. JOY, 

Ex-Ambassador to France Pres. Lincoln Highway Assn. 
HON. PERRY BELMONT, HUDSON MAXIM, 

Vice-President, Navy League Member Naval Advisory Board 
HON. CHAS. J. a ya” HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Ex-Attorney-General, U. Ex-President of the United States 


Your Dollar Is Needed 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
Make Checks Payable to Robert Appleton, Treasurer 
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American Defense Society, 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Please enroll me as a regular member, and send me the So- 
ciety’s button, service instruction card, and certificate of mem- 
bership. 


I siscdisapcabc epee icine Sid ase eapnceicioncbaastaaaidiotal : 
Street Address : 
1917. 


City Date 


You Need Your Country 


and State 
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How Many Miles 
Per Gallon 


Does Your Car Run? 





Not—How many miles per gallon did 
it run last month or a yearago. But 
How many miles per gallon is it run- 


ning now—each day. 

Yesterday you may have gotten 17 
miles per gallon—today only ten. 
Trifling defeets in ignition, valves, or 
carburetor will make the difference. 
You can guard against these defects 
by keeping a reeord of your gasoline 
consumed with a 


MASTERS GASOLINE METER 


A Masters Gasoline Meter on the eowl 
of the car shows how much gasoline is 
used to the tenth of each gallon. The 
record of fuel consumed tells your 
ear’s condition from day to day. A 
radical inerease in fuel used is a 
warning to look for poor lubrieation, 
faulty carburetor, weak ignition, bad 
valves or some other trouble. 

The Masters Meter will encourage you 
to keep your ear in trim as nothing 


else ean do it will remind you 
when the tank needs filling and will 
add the touch of finish that brings 
your ear down to date. 


“Uncle Sam needs gasoline— 
Save it.” 


You, your garage man, or chauffeur, 
can install this meter in a few min- 
utes. Simply mount the meter on the 
cowl and run a small copper tubing 
from back of meter to connection 
already provided on top of Stewart 
Vacuum Gasoline Tank (just under 
the hood). Each time the Stewart 


Tank fills, the vaeuum operates a little 
piston in the meter. Thus all the gaso 
line that is used is registered right 
before your eyes on the eowl. 
Masters Meters are furnished eom 
plete with tubing, eonnections and 
instructions for installing. 


Price anywhere in the U. S. $8. 
C. O. D. $8.30. 
Descriptive circular sent on re quest 


If your dealer can’t supply you send $8, or 
order meter sent C. O. D. Please mention 
dealer’s name. 





DreaLeRS: My sales plan is designed in 
your favor. Send for proposition and cir- 
eoulars for your use. 











Irvin W. Masters, Mfr. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 








Outdoor Life 


It’s just the kind of thing that the 
revolver and pistol enthusiast wants 
and gives information gained from 
actual practical shooting experience 
which one could not get anywhere 
else. 

But I think that Mr. Thomas is a 
little unduly sanguine as to the capa- 
bilities of the 10-inch .22 caliber pis- 
tol when he says, “I think it is cap- 
able of 1-inch groups at fifty yards,’”’ 
and I will tell you why I think that 
that is just a little too high an esti- 
mate of its powers. The late A. C. 
Gould in his book ‘‘Modern American 
Pistols and Revolvers,’ says, page 
196: ‘“I have seen a pistol shoot 
many shots into a group 1 inch in di- 
ameter at twenty yards; into a 2%- 
inch circle at fifty yards; into a 6-inch 
circle at 100 yards; into a 10-inch 
circle at 200 yards, into a 30-inch 
circle at 300 yards, beyond which 
there is no reliability.”” You see that 
he puts the size of a pistol’s fifty 
yards group at 2% inches, using of 
course the .22 long-rifle cartridge. 

Now, barring the various kinds of 
military rifle ammunition, there is no 
cartridge which has had a more Se- 
vere and continuous trial in England 
than this‘one. It is the cartridge 
which has been used by the thousands 
of miniature rifle clubs at ranges 
from twenty-five to 200 yards, and su 
we have been able to form a pretty 
good idea of what it is capable of 
doing. It was in 1904, fourteen years 
ago, that I joined a miniature rifle 
club which was holding a weekly 
shoot at twenty-five, fifty and 100 
yards, ten shots at each range. We 
were using Stevens No. 44 and 44% 
Ideal rifles with Lyman _ aperture 
sights and U. M. C. .22 long-rifle 
black powder ammunition, the best 
combination to be had at that time. 
At fifty yards we shot at a 2-inch bull 
with an inch carton ring which count- 
ed ten, so that the possible score for 
ten shots was 100. Now, scores of 
97, 98 and 99 were made every week, 
but for two years not a single score 
of 100 was made at either 50 or 100 
yards, and this with 7-pound rifles 
with 24-inch barrels, fitted with peep 





“This Target was made at Twenty Yards by C. 


sights and fired from the prone pos 

tion by the best rifle shots in th: 
country. It was not till we got a di 

ferent make of smokeless ammun 

tion that the first perfect scores : 

50 yards were made. I myself was 
responsible for four of them. But 
they were not at all frequent at a1 

time and practically represent the lin 

its of that cartridge at that particu 
lar range in heavy rifles. 

But I turn to a more direct proo! 
of the capabilities of the .22 long-rifle 
cartridge in a pistol at 50 yards. In 
“Shooting and Fishing’ of Oct. 12, 
1905, is an article by W. J. Coons de- 
scribing some tests of an 8-inch Smith 
& Wesson target pistol in a specially 
constructed machine rest and with 
two kinds of .22 long-rifle cartridges 
at 50 yards. There is an illustration 
of the rest and diagrams of the groups 
made. Mr. Coons says, ‘‘The separ- 
ate 10-shot groups with Stevens 
Pope-Armory cartridges measured 
from center of outside shots, 2 5-16, 
211-16, 2 3-16 and 115-16 inches, 
averaging 2.28 inches; the U. M. C. 
211-16, 2%, 2 3-16 and one group of 
1 13-16 or an average of 2.45 inches.” 
Now here we have an actual test of 
a pistol at 50 yards with the element 
of human error eliminated and the re- 
sult almost exactly agrees with Mr. 
Gould’s statement that a 24-inch 
circle about represents the possibili- 
ties of the pistol at that distance. 
LatelyIhavebeen doing a little experi- 
menting myself with a 10-inch Stev- 
ens Diamond model pistol fitted with 
peep sight on the stock and fired with 
a shoulder stock from the prone posi- 
tion. At 50 yards I can put most of 
my shots into a 24-inch bull and en- 
close a group of twelve shots made at 
25 yards yesterday which shows what 
these wonderful little pistols can do 
on a steady hold. How is it that we 
see no mention of them in Outdoor 
Life nowadays? As light, handy 
pocket arms there is nothing to beat 
them, the 6-inch for off-hand work 
and the fvu-inch with peep sight and 
shoulder stock as a pocket rifle. 

HENRY WALTER FRY. 

Australia. 


LET THE TARGETS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES, 

The substance of Mr. Fry's 
article above is that the pos- 
sible of a pistol (doubtlessly 
including the revolver?) at 5 
yards is a 2%-inch circlt 
That may have been, and no 
doubt was, true in Mr. Goulds 
time, about twenty odd years 
ago, as Mr. Fry says. 

But the fact remains that (0 
day the 10-inch S. & W. .22 pis- 
tol will put five shots off-hand 
in a \%-inch circle at 20 yards. 
and in much less than Mr 
Fry’s 2%-inch dGirecle at 5%! 
yards. At the gallery of the 
Denver Pistol Club last we 
(March) C. M. McCutchen 
made a five-shot possible wit! 
the .22, 10-inch, S. & W. p!* 
tol in an official N. R. 


match before a dozen wW'!' 
M. Me: 


Cutchen * * * Under the Rules of the U. S. Revolver messes, all the five shots u 


Ass’n.’’ Such is the legend in part on what is probably the 
finest target made in the United States in the last official 
shoot ers: ste by the U. S. R. A. This target is part of the 
official files of the U. S. R. N. The score is 50, or a possible. . 
McCutchen has never seen really fi! 
used a .22-caliber, 10-inch barrel, Smith & Wesson target 
pistol, with Partridge sights made and fitted by Lee Knapp. 
Five shots, off hand. A dime will completely cover all five 


The cut shows the bullseye only, full size. Mr. 


shots, four of which cut into the same hole. 


der a dime and four shots < 
into the same hole. Off-ha! 
of course. I am afraid Mr. F 


class pistol and revolver sho: 
ing. Also, Captain Hardy '9 
my presence put ten sho's 





<> tend ted 











3gx1% 
hese shots were in a space of 134x1% 
inches. Thus the ten shots were all in 

1%-inch circle and nine out of ten 
vere all in a 1%-inch circle. This was 
hand holding with a muzzle rest, and 
while it was good, none of us consider 

remarkable. Hence my statement, 
which I repeat here, that I believe in 
. machine rest that the .22, 10-inch 
S. & W. pistol will make 1-inch groups 
at 50 yards. Hardy’s 84-inch .38 S. 
& W. Special revolver gives 14-inch 
groups from a machine rest at 50 
yards. And the .22 pistol (10-inch) 
is more accurate than the .38 Special 
revolver, aS every one knows. Also, 
an 8-inch pistol is far less accurate 
than the 10-inch, and the 6-inch is 
still less accurate, all due to under 
burning of the powder in the shorter 


Twelve shots at 25 yds., using Stevens 10-in. 
Diamond model pistol, shoulder stock, peep sight, 
22 long rifle, Winchester Lesmok ammunition. Cut 
exact size of target. 


barrels. Also, no pistol shot with a 
short shoulder stock is as accurate as 
shot off-hand at arms length, due to 
poorer sighting. 

Fer confirmation of the above see 
our test targets published in Outdoor 
Life, page 508, November, 1917. 
Theory and argument aside, these are 
the actual targets. They speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. Fry’s target of twelve shots at 
25 yards in a space of 15gx1% inches 
is very commonplace, and lacks only 

, of an inch in length of Hardy’s 50- 
yard target—see target No. 9, Out- 
door Life, November, 1917, page 508. 
It is about one-fourth as good, and 
Hardy’s target, while good, is by no 
means the best that has been done by 

embers of the Denver Pistol Club. 

Also, we have improved both guns 
and eartridges in the last twenty-odd 
years, and today there are probably a 
iozen men in Denver alone who would 
not care to own either a revolver or 

stol of target grade that, from a ma- 

ine rest, could not make better than 
2%-inch group at 50 yards. 

Mr. Fry’s conclusions seem to be 
'ased on three things: (1) Trials 

renty years old, (2) on book reports, 

nd (3) on commonplace guns, all 
ree of which are about twenty years 
it of date. 

CREBUN YCEY THOMAS. 





Revolver Cartridges. 


[ once asked a _ ballistic expert 
iether the pinch of powder in the 
ttom of the .38 Special shell could be 
ided into the .38 short so that one 
ell would do for all .38 cartridges. 
appeared to be possible because rifle 
ells can certainly be made smaller 
d develop the same energy they had 
th black powder. But the cases are 
t the same. 


rom a .22 S. & W. pistol in a space of 
inches and nine out of ten of 
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SOFT 
SHIRTS 


Collar Attached or 
Neckband 


Cotton or Flannel 


Lets the body “breathe” Gow 


and muscles “play” — mss 


/ eenk 
"Tithe friendliest shirts, with more 





~e USARMY | | 
than a million friends—made by 7 
experts—of quality goods. Makegoodor {| J 

we make them good. The ideal sport shirt. - 


Old Reliable 


You'll like their honest, broad-shoulderd comfort—cut full, 


not skimped. Let muscles play and body “‘breathe.”” Rein- 
forced where the * ‘strains”’ come. Continuous facing on 
sleeves — making them “rip proof’’ — “‘dirt-proof” ‘non- 


gapping.” Buttons sewed on to stay. 


The Chas. Alshuler 


**Soft Shirt Specialists for 34 Years’’ 


If you do not find the RacineShirt promptly, write and tell us the name 
of your dealer and we willsee that you are supplied. Insist onthe Racine 














The revolver cylinder is | 














bacco Habit 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided isa_ or fine cut or use snuff Tobacco i 
losing fight against heavy odds, and means a_ will positively remove all craving for cemer \) 
serious shock to yournervoussystem. Sodon’t in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your| 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It tobacco craving will begin to decrease Your 
will quit you if you will just take Tobacco the very first dose—there’s no waiting for \ 
Redeemer according to directions. results. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference Tobacco Redeemer contains no _ habit- 
whether you have been a user of tobaccofor forming drugs of any kind—a most mar- 
a single month or for 60 years,or how much velously quick, adsolutely scientific and 
you use, or in what form you use it. Whether thoroughly reliable remedy for the treatment 
you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug of the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Red is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treat~ 
ment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to 
continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in 
every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that 
when you see others using it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at 
once begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


Asingletrial willconvincethemostskeptical. when taken according to the plain and easy 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee directions, your money will be cheerfully 
goes with each full treatment. If Tobacco refunded upon demand. 

Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit ana tmdeeiinie: dina dame 
laf a Ce ES Geek ei |e 


Let Us Send You Convincing “/ MAIL COUPON FOR 
Proof If you’re a slave of the tobacco / CONVINCING PROOF 


habit and want, to find a sure, ll 
quick way of quitting “for keeps’ you Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. | 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, 


owe it to yourself and your family tomail 
the coupon below or send your name and your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit il 
and proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively 


—s 


a. 





Sie oe ee ee ee ee 


address on a postal and receive our free 
4 free me from the tobacco habit, i 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer 
NEWELL PHARMACAL co., 
/ Town .- State... ‘ 


booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
will quickly free you from the 4 Nae. -.2o o-oo eeeeneeneeenetcennen stnentetneennenee os il 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 

— 


on the human system, and positive 
babit. 4 IN i ee “Il 
meme ee [CS = = —- — 
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ange 
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we 

, 

e? f ‘“Soyez le 

bien venu! 

Quel est votre regi- 

wy ment? Restez-vous ici? 
¥ Comprenez-vous?’’ 


“What's He Talking About?”| 


This is an experience which every American who goes to France wili have—he will 
find his French comrades trying to talk with him, asking him questions, and 
offering him useful and interesting information. What an inconvenience and 
embarrassment it will be to be unable to understand or reply! No American need 
be unable. Here’s a pocket manual that will give you instantly the French 
(with its pronunciation) of almost anything the soldier or sailor will want to say. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


prepared by F. H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D., for Americans who do not know French and need to get 
a speaking knowledge of it in a hurry. Ten thousand military and conversational terms are given in one 
alphabetical order, and under each word are given the correct forms in many different phrases. The 
commands, technical terms, popular phrases, etc., of every branch of the service are explained and 
pronounced, as are also thousands of conversational terms needed in every-day life. Many commanding 
officers of the U. S. A. have endorsed this manual, including Maj.-Gen. J. T. Dickman, Col. J. A. Ryan, 
Maj.-Gen. H. T. Allen, Lieut.-Col. A. C. Read, etc. If YOU are going to France, you need this manual. 
If a friend of yours is going, get one for him. 
Pocket Sized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net; by mail $1.04; Thumb-notch index, 25 cents extra 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 
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weak and the powder burns suddenly, 
not progressively. The expert made 
some tests and reported that the shel 
could not safely be shortened with the 
158-gr. bullet. 

Then I asked him what speed he 
could get out of the .38-40 if the shel! 
were made cylindrical. He answered 




















































DESIGNERS’ 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for Ca2lalogs, | 
' eaqvertis an ents "I 
or offer Purposes 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 


La we 
TE MAKERS ror OUTOOOR Saat 




























BYRD BASS LURE 


Privately made 5 years. Ph Hly su ful year 
around wherever used, ND greasy pork rind or rotting 
rubber. Genuine deer hair; guaranteed. Honest, solid, 
substantial. Outlasts several of any other kind. Faulty 
lures replaced free. Two sizes; bait casting and fly rod. Cut 
shows bait casting lure reduced about size. 35c,3 for $1.00. 


PAULH.BYRD "tin o8r™ 


























| that with dense pistol powder he could 
| get nearly a thousand feet safely with 
'10,000 pressure in the bottle-neck shell 
| and he estimated the speed in the cyl- 
| indrical shell at 950 feet. 
| If the volume energy of an explosion 
| must be all inside of the shell with a 
| quick-burning powder, then the bottle- 
| neck is a good shape for the most pow- 
| erful cartridge possible, for the over-all 
| length is limited by the length of the 
| cylinder. The .45 being cylindrical, 
| then we ought to bottleneck for small- 
|er calibers with equal muzzle energy, 
| and this is practically what we do with 











Group (reduced one-half) made 
at 25 yards from rest with 36 Colt 
Navy converted revolver, 7%-in. 
barrel, 18 grs. powder, greased 
wad and 145-gr. flat ended bullet, 
unlubricated, by Henry Walter 
Fry, Australia. 




















the .38-40 and .44-40. All three have 
about the same air space. All three 
| have a heavy recoil which the wide, 
round handle of the single-action holds 
better than the saw handles of the side- 
swing pistols. 

-The bullets of the .38-40 and .44-40 
are good in weight and caliber. The 
| heavy recoil comes from too much rifle 
|} powder. The heavy recoil of the .45 
|is due to its heavy bullet. The .44 
| Special and .45 have bullets around 25) 
|grs. With that weight, either speed 
must be sacrificed or steadiness. The 
.45 gives up steadiness, the .44 gives 
up speed. It is not really necessary 
|The .44 bullet could be shortened to 
200 grs. and be driven to the same pen 
etration and recoil with a higher speed 
| That would be a better all-round cart 
ridge than any we now have. The .44 
Special has only two-thirds the ai! 
space of the other three. It cannot d¢ 
velop as high an energy, but it is pe! 
haps as big as we can hold pleasantl) 

The .38-40 bullet weighs 180 grs. It 
actual caliber is .40—big enough for 
shock that will make an opponent ir 
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stantly harmless. This is not true of 
iny bullet with a caliber in the .30s, 
ike the .88 Special. The .38-40 might 
ve loaded to the speed of the .38 Spe- 
cial with pistol powder, and it would 
then be as steady shot out of its heavier 
pistol. There are two objections to the 
pottle-neck shell. The chambers are 
hard to bore all alike, so that an ex- 
ploded shell when reloaded will not fit 
into all the chambers, and the taper 
shape tends to throw back the shell. 
Both of these troubles might conceiv- 
ably be remedied by more careful cham- 
pering. The .38-40 is a better cartridge 
in design than in execution. The soft- 
jead factory bullets are not so accu- 
rately formed as the .38 Special. The 
shells are not all the same length. The 
factory loads have too much powder 
for the revolver. We need a revolver 
specialist who will load to order the 
38-40 and the .44 Special with less pow- 
der and a lighter bullet, respectively. 
All four of the cartridges heavier than 
.38 Special are unsatisfactory. Two 
have too much powder, the other two 
have too heavy bullets. 

The automatic will replace the revol- 
ver for self-defense. The revolver will 
be used more in the future for pleasure 
shooting, with self-defense as a second- 
ary purpose. It is really so used now, 
but we do not frankly recognize this 
fact. The revolver is used for selt- 
defense, for shooting at targets at a 
known distance when speed is not nec- 
essary and for general pleasure shoot- 
ing, which may be called for conveni- 
ence, tomato-can shooting. 

This tomato-can shooting has never 
been recognized as a separate pastime. 
I once wrote a learned and lengthy dis- 
sertation on tomato-can shooting as an 
exact science, which an editor prompt- 
ly sent back with the comment that it 
sounded like the vaporings of an idiot. 
He did not take this fine hobby seri- 
ously. Perhaps I went too far in dis- 
cussing the psychoanalysis of the hu- 
mor of shooting up the town, which is 
one branch of tomato-can shooting. 


Cal. W. S. DAVENPORT. 





Mauser Carbine Remodeled. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read 
several copies of your magazine, along 
with others of outdoor sports, and 
wish to say that Outdoor Life is the 
ne best bet. I am some bug myself 
n this hunting, fishing and gun ques- 
ion, being the owner of every caliber, 
from a .22 baby hammerless to the 
15-70-500. However, I have confined 
my collection at present to one Savage 
2, bolt-action, a Haenel Mauser, 8 
rim. and an old Frontier model Colt 
single-action. Some time ago I 
‘urchased this Mauser carbine, 20-in. 
arrel, with wood stock extending 
m butt to muzzle, the most homely 
coking gun I ever saw; but cutting 

six inches from the muzzle and 
‘ting on a few fancy touches, has 
nsformed it to a thing of beauty. 

total weight now is 5% lbs. It 
ots the U. M. C. and Remington 
‘am., and the recoil is hardly more 
ticeable than the .30 Government 
ag, of which I owned two years ago. 
ing a featherweight myself, I got 

d lugging the eight pounds around. 
in comparing the two rifles I find 

m pretty well balanced in penetra- 
n and shocking power. Two years 

while hunting in the Cascade 
untains with my partner, Jack 
‘k, an old-timer at the game, I had 
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an end shot at a mule deer at 150 | 


yards. She was facing me at the time. 
The first shot I missed (probably had 
the buck), the second shot went thru 
the breast, plowed along the backbone 
and stopped in the rump. The soft- 


point .220 was intact, but was badly | 


mutilated. 
log. 

The same 8 mm. was successfully 
used by J. C. Burns on an extra large 
cinnamon at 100 yards. The bear had 
stood up facing Mr. Burns, and a 
throat shot broke the neck. It was a 
knockout with one shot. The bear 
dressed 400 pounds. 

I have hunted this country for past 
six years and did considerable hunt- 
ing in the Black Mountains of New 
Mexico last year, in southwestern part 
of the state, where hunting was con- 
fined mostly to ‘‘Wabblies”’ (I. W. W.). 
My outfit consists of 7x 7x9 miner’s 
tent with 3-ft. wall of aeroplane 
silk, weight 8 lbs.; two aluminum of- 
ficer’s mess kits, one miner’s carbide 
lamp. With these and a twenty-pound 
grub pack I can get along very nicely. 

Wash. BERT SCHALLER, 

Deputy Game Warden. 








Notice to Rifle Shots. 


Announcement is made of the 
appointment by the Assistant 
Secretary of War of Major Fred 
H. Phillips, Jr., of Tennessee, 
secretary National Rifle Associ- 
ation of America, as assistant 
recorder of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. All communications per- 
taining to the business of these 
organizations should be ad- 
dressed to: 

Major Fred H. Phillips, Jr., 
Secretary, N. R. A. 1108-9-10 
Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 























Twelve Years Ago. 


The Winchester trapshooting squad 
toured the Southern states and shot in 
43 cities in the same number of shoot- 
ing days in November and December, 
1906. The team, on the whole, shot 
at 21,400 targets and broke 20,294 for 
an average of .9483. The work of this 
team isn’t chronicled among trapshoot- 
ing records, but it was a record-break- 
er. The squad was made up of Wil- 
liam R. Crosby, John R. Taylor, J. Mo- 
well Hawkins, John S. Boa and Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein. The team had been 
shooting for one week before Boa broke 
into the score. Boa shot at 0,800 tar- 
gets and each of the other four shot 
at 4,400. 


Crosby broke 4,268 targets for an av- | 


erage of 97; Taylor broke 4,224 for an 
average 96; Hawkins broke 4,221, which 


gave him an average of three targets | 


less than 96; Boa broke 3 
aged 11 targets 
Mrs. 
one target under 91. 


,567 and aver- 


and broke 2,887—an average of .9623. 


better than 94, and | 
“Topp” broke 4,005 and averaged | 
On the fourth | 
week the team shot at 3,000 targets | 


The doe dropped like a | 










Nature 


Every fine specimen bagged 
on your next big-game hunt 
should be mounted by Jonas 
Bros.—Scientific Taxidermists—to 
preserve their glossy, lifelike effect. 
Your TROPHIES, game heads, 
skins and fursare a rare treasure if 
treated the Jonas way. Our 25 years’ ¥ 
experience here and abroad insures 
utmost satisfaction. No guessing— 
all work guaranteed. 










Field Guide & F 

Big Game Book ree 
Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 
32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 
vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 


decorate your home, den or office realistically i} 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS.  issPiier 3° 











1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. . aH ¢, 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. i , e's i 
You are assured the best of service by mention 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 
BOOK ON 





DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 




















Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop 
at end of slot sets hook firmly intojaw. Darts 
Gee likeareal fish. Catches more than 





any other 
spoon or 
wooden 
minnow, 
Great for 
all game fish—Black Bass, Treut. 


Musky,Pike,Salmon, Cod, Tarpon ,etc. Six sizes. 


dear tor KNOWleS Automatic Striker 


dealer for 
Sent on receipt of price. Guaranteed. Cat slogue. 
Length: 154" 214" 234" 


Price each 35c 35c 55c 75c 9c $1. 55 


Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 


3%° 44" 5! 





S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











Shoot Without Noise 


Improve your aim, raise your score 

of hits,do away with wincing, and get 

more sport out of shooting than you've 
had in many aday. It’s simple;a 


MAXIM SILENCER 


On Your Gun Does the Trick 
Completely swallows the nerve-racking report. Allows 
women, children, the whole family,toshoot. At your 
dealer’s. Makesa fine gift for the shooter. 


Book of queer Maxim Silencer 
experiences free 
THE MAXIM SILENCER Co. 
62 Homestead Avenue 
Hartford, Conn. 
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write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


I have been told that in the Far 
North of Alaska firearms were not as 
dependable as here as to energy and 
velocity. Of course, I understand the 
oiled mechanism could be affected 
there, but cannot think that it would 
affect the power of the gun. I will 
thank you very much for what “dope” 
you may give on this subject.—H. B. 
Stotts, Woodstock, Minn. 

Answer.—According to the Govern- 
ment book on the Springfield rifle, that 
cartridge falls off in velocity a foot to 
the degree—counting 70 deg. above 
zero as normal. In other words, if 
the thermometer should drop to zero 
from 70 deg., the falling off in velocity, 
from the normal of 2,700 feet in the 
Springfield, would be 70 feet. If the 
thermometer should drop to 50 deg. 
below zero, the falling off in velocity 
would be 120 feet. While we hardly 
agree with this authority altogether on 
the velocity always dropping only one 
foot to a degree in the extreme cold 
weather—as we believe it would drop 
more than a foot to the degree when 
the thermometer reaches, say, 50 deg. 
below zero—yet we quote the figures 
named from the book in question for 
what they are worth.—Editor, 


I am very much interested in high- 
powered rifles. I would like to have 
some information regarding the Enfield 
rifle. I would like a diagram of the ri- 
fle showing its working parts, also the 
dimentions. Also would you explain 
the advantage and disadvantage of the 
Enfield rifle over the Newton high- 
power and Springfield rifles—Fred M. 
Wheeler, Camp Kearny, Calif. 

Answer.—A full description of the 
new Enfield rifle would require more 
space than we could use in our queries 
department. Outdoor Life expects to 
shortly publish an article on this rifle. 
A diagram showing the working parts 
of the gun could not be obtained ex- 
cept from the United States Govern- 
ment. All in due time, the Government 
will probably publish a booklet on the 
gun, illustratiny its working parts, as 
they now do with the Springfield, but 
such a work is not obtainable now. The 
new Enfield has no marked advantage 
over the Springfield unless it is in the 
receiver sight as compared with the 
leaf-sight of the Springfield. It differs 
from the Springfield in cocking with 
the forward movement of the bolt, 
which is not an advantage. From the 
figures given us, the new rifle has an 
advantage of 35 feet higher velocity 
than the Springfield, using the same 
ammunition. This is no doubt due to 
the longer barrel. So far as the New- 
ton is concerned, it is so different that 
a comparison wouldn’t do us much 
good. The Newton is a light, sporting 
rifle, so stocked and balanced. Most 
men would prefer the Newton as a 
hunting rifle, but, in its: present form, 
not for military purposes. Mr. Newton 


claims greater strength for his action, 
ability to withstand higher pressure, 
than is possessed by either the Spring- 
field or the new Enfield. His rifle also 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS. 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 


is fitted with a rear peep sight, and be- 
ing on the rear end of the bolt, it is 
better adapted for a game _ shooting 
sight than is that of the Enfield. We 
doubt if the Newton is so well adapted 
to military use as either of the others— 
think it might more readily be disabled 
by mud and sand—we might be mis- 
taken at that. Which of these rifles 
will prove the superior, only time can 
yrove. We believe that either of them 
is a splendid rifle. If we had our way 
about it, we’d attach a two-inch longer 
barrel to the Springfield, a rear peep 
sight, and swear it was a good enough 
rifle for a king, or a United States sol- 
dier.—Editor. 


I see another advertisement of Mr. J. 
W. Megee, Tulsa, Okla., stating that he 
can change the .25-cal. Remington rifle 
to a .250-3000 combination. Can this 
successfully be done with the .25-cal. 
Remington with the trombone action? 
What are his charges? I have a Sauer 
Mauser 8 mm, cal. Could I have a new 
barrel fitted to tnis rifle, say, .256 New- 
ton or .250-3000 or 22 H. P., .22 Newton, 
and at what cost? Has the Newton 
Arms Co. peep sights for their rifles 
for sale? I noticed an article in your 
magazine about the Marble game-get- 
ter gun. Will this gun shoot loose in 
the breech like quite a few shotguns I 
have seen? I owned a 20-gauge L. C. 
Smith shotgun that pitted badly by 
standing two days after being shot. Is 
there some make of shotgun shells that 
will cause the barrels to pit more than 
others? I never left this gun go over 
night before. What is the best way to 
clean rifle barrel after each day’s sport, 
to keep it in first-class shape, especially 
the .256 Newton?—F. Driggers, Tebec, 
Cal. 

Excepting what Mr. Megee himself 
has said about his experiments in mak- 
ing over the .25 Remington to take the 
250-3000 cartridges, Outdoor Life has no 
information concerning this experiment. 
You are, therefore, in as good position 
as we are to judge whether or not the 
gentleman will be successful in his at- 
tempt. Outdoor Life assumes no re- 
sponsibility in the matter. Don’t know 
what his charges are. Write him. Con- 
cerning fitting a new barrel of .256 or of 
.22-cal. to the 8 mm, Mauser, we are 
told that Mr. Newton is now too busy 
to fit barrels to the Springfield action. 
Would therefore assume that he would 
also refuse to fit a barrel to the Mauser. 
We believe it could be done, but doubt 
if the Newton Arms Company can be in- 
duced to take up the work at this time, 
or the Savage Arms Company either. 
You can learn definitely by writing 
them, Newtons have a peep sight, but 
whether they sell it or not except when 
fitted at the factory, we are unable to 
ssy. We used a Marble game-getter 
about six years, and it was still tight 
and sound. We do not say it could not 
shoot loose, but it is not liable to do so 
with ordinary use. It wouldn’t surprise 
us if some make of shotgun shells or 
some brand of shotgun powder or some 
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shotgun primer was harder on the bar- 
rel than others, but we do not know 
which brand this is. There is only one 
moral to this story—don’t let your gun 
go over night uncleaned, no matter what 
the brand of shells. Don’t take a 
chance. The Government method of 
cleaning a Springfield is to make up a 
strong solution of soda water. Wipe out 
the gun, and then wet patches in the 
soda water and continue until the 
patches come out clean; then wipe dry 
and oil. If you suspect metal fouling 
use a soft wire scratch brush in connec- 
tion with the soda water, scrubbing the 
bore thoroly. Others use stronger am- 
monia instead of soda—using it in the 
same way, finishing with an oiling. 
Within twenty-four hours wipe out the 
gun and again oil. Forty-eight hours 
later examine the bore again. Nothing 
but eternal vigilance will keep a high- 
power rifle in order.—Editor. 


I have noticed that the Newton rifle 
is inclined to be discounted by a great 
many. Why is it that this gun has 
more killing power at long ranges than 
at short? I have used a .256 for over 
a year now and have had several cases 
seem to prove this. The bullet tears 
all to pieces at short range, but hangs 
together at longer ranges and plows 
thru and does more toward killing the 
animal. Would the 150-gr. bullet make 
a more serviceable bullet? Also why 
have the Newton people never manufac- 
tured this bullet? I believe that if a 
few who are inclined to discount this 
rifle would use it they would come to 
the same conclusions that I have—that 
it cannot be beaten for a game-getter.— 
Frank H. Gray, Lusk, Wyo. 


Answer.—You have yourself given the 
only reason why the Newton .256 could 
possibly prove a better killer at long 
range than at short, when you say that 
the bullet goes to pieces at short range, 
while at long range it holds together 
and plows thru. However, one swallow 
doesn’t make a summer. Are you sure 
that the Newton .256 always goes to 
pieces on impact on flesh at short 
range? Mr. Newton has provided the 
bullet with a steel wire inserted in the 
point for the very purpose of preventing 
it from going to pieces on impact. We 
cannot see why the Newton 123-gr. bul- 
let should go to pieces any quicker than 
the Savage 87-gr., both being driven at 
the same velocity, and the Savage has 
proved to be a killer. What we would 
do if the 123-gr. bullet didn’t have suff! 
cient penetration would be to use the 
140-gr, bullet in the .256 rifle. This bul- 
let would have about 200 feet less velo: 
ity, therefore not upsetting so radically, 
and it certainly would have penetration 
—penetration enough for an elephant 
if shot with full-jacket. We have neve! 
heard of a 150-gr. bullet for the .256. 
suppose the rifle would shoot a bull: 
of this weight, for the .256 Mannlich: 
uses a bullet weighing 160 grs., but suc 
a missile would add greatly to breec 
pressure or else sacrifice velocity. 
Editor. 
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The result of their efforts follows: 


EVEN years ago the Sportsmen of this country determined to place in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government the protection of those species of birds that are migratory by nature. 


Cap Sheaf Placed on More 


(same Structure 


77. 
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MARCH 38, 1913, the Federal Migratory Bird Law was passed by Congress. 
This places practically all migratory birds under the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government. 








AUGUST 16, 1916, a treaty was negotiated whereby Canada and the United 
States agreed to give adequate protection to all birds that pass from one 
country to the other in their migrations. 


JUNE 29, 1918, Congress passed the Canadian Treaty Enabling Act, where- 
by effective provision is made for putting into effect the provisions of the 


treaty. 


This Act gives ample power to a Federal Warden 
Force that has been created to enforce the provi- 
sions against spring shooting and other abuses that 






; the legislation mentioned above is designed to cure. carry in each issue a special department, edited by 
> , . . . . . . . . . 
While the American Game Protective Associa- this Association, which is devoted to the More 
| tion, the sportsmen’s national organization, took a Game Movement. 
, leading part in all this work, it acknowledges its You’ll experience a thrill of wholesome pride 
debt to numerous other organizations and to indi- when you fill out the blank printed at the bottom 
viduals. of this page and realize that you have volunteered 
> Did you, thru membership in this Association, for the More Game Movement. 
have a part in this splendid achievement for Amer- There is much to be done yet. We want, for in- 
‘ ican sport? stance, $250,000 a year for enforcing the Federal 
If not, can you, in justice to yourself as a sports- Law, instead of the $50,000 at present appropri- 
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Is such action true sportsmanship? 
Thruout this work, the leading Sportsmen’s Mag- 
azines have proved of invaluable aid. Today they 
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I Catch Big Fish! 
Socan YOU. Professionals, am- 
‘%teurs, women and children 
« /erywhere are making record 
ca. thes of all kinds of game fish, 
trolling or casting with my 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
the liveliest bait that floats. It wiggles, dives 
and swims like a minnow in action. A sure 
killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallunge 
There's a thrill, a splash and the game is yours. The Tango gets 
the big onesif they're there. At your dealer's, or sent 
direct, postpaid—stampsor Money Order. My’ — 75¢ 
Junior’’ or " Weedless Midget’’ models, each...... 
Four of assorted colors and netebes $3. 00. 
Accept no substitutes. There is only one Tango Minnow 
I own the patents. 
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25,000 Words 


OFTEN d 


Mispronounce 


There Are 25,000 Chances for You to Make 
Yourself Ludicrous in the Pronunciation 
of English Words 


And yet the man or woman of good breeding 
cannot afford to take a single one of them. 

You should be familiar with the proper pro- 
nunciation of these 25,000 tricky words and be 
ever on your guard against misusing them. 

Speech occupies so important a place in the 
society, business and professional life of our day 
that its intensive study is practically becoming 
the hobby of all intelligent citizens. 

Slipshod and incorrect pronunciation is taken 
as a suresign of carelessand indifferent breeding. 
A Blunt Mispronunciation of One 
Important Word May— 

Spoil the charm of your conversation—Ruin a 
good speech—Make a lecture ludicrous—De- 
stroy the power of a sermon—Discount a sales 
talk—Lessen the prestige of a teacher, and 
invite derision and discomfiture. 

Your train of thought may be valuable and in- 
teresting—your grammar may be correct—your 
appearance faultless—but you destroy the effect 
of all these if your spoken English is shabby and 
imperfect. 

You may avoid all this by obtaining the new volume, 


A Desk Book of 


25,000 WORDS 


Seemennale Mispronounced 





Compiled by F. H. Vizetelly. Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor 
of The New Standard Dictionary; author of ''A Desk Book of 
Errors In English,’’ ete 

It indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, geoxraphical 
names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature, 
science and the arts. In addition to this, all words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-hlocks are included. The preferences 
of the principal dictionaries of the English language are placed 


on record and national peculiarities indicated and explained 
Large 12mo, almost 1000 pages, thin paper bound in cloth 
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Outdoor Life 


As I am a young man, 17 years of 
age, and a tenderfoot in the hunting or 
rifle line, it will please me very much 
if you will answer the following ques- 
tions, I intend going to the Adirondack 
mountains this fall to hunt all game up 
to and including deer. I have not 
bought my rifle yet. Which caliber do 
you advise me to purchase? I am going 
to get the 1892 model Winchester, lever- 
action, .32-20, .38-40 or .44-40, center-fire 
cartridges, using the high-velocity load- 
ing, for deer, and the regular black- 
powder load for small game; or do you 
think it best to use only the black-pow- 
der load? I do not care to buy a high- 
power arm because it is an expensive 


| proposition to shoot at target with, and 
| because I might kill a farmer in the 


|; next county. 


Aren’t these cartridges 


used much? I never have read about 


| any of them in the sporting magazines. 
| I read the ballistics of both the .38-40 


and .44-40 and note in the high-velocity 


| loading the .38-40 hits a harder blow, it 
| seems curious to me.—Rosario Princi- 
| pale, New York, N. Y. 


| precisely what he wants. 


| (.38-40) 


Answer.—I do not like to discourage 
or to try to influence anyone who knows 
However, to 
me, buying a gun chambered for a .32-20, 
.38-40 or .44-40 would be about the same 
thing as buying an old Henry .46-cal. 
rim-fire. It is true that the cartridge 
has been modernized, loaded 


| with smokeless powder to give a veloc- 


| ity of 1,775 ft. 


at the muzzle, 1,367 ft. 
at 100 yards, with a striking force of 
747 ft. lbs. The cartridge never was fit 
for a rifle, better adapted to pistols, 


| and with all the modern cartridges to 


choose from, I seriously question the 
wisdom of selecting it today. This se- 
ries of cartridges, the .32-20, .38-40 and 
.44-40, have nothing to recommend them 
—neither velocity, nor power, nor accu- 
racy. They should have been obsolete 
years ago. Our correspondent will not 
read much about these cartridges in the 
sporting magazines because everything 
that people had to tell about them was 
told about forty years ago. If economy 
of ammunition is a consideration, why 
not select the .32-40. It is a good cart- 
ridge, far more accurate than the others 
mentioned, and either when charged 
with black powder or with smokeless 
will make a fairly effective deer rifle. 
The .32-40 can be had in three loads— 
short-range, the usual  black-powder 


| charge and high-velocity.—Editor. 


| model of 1873. 


I have in my possession an old rifle, 
On the stock in a round 
stamp are the words, “Maastricht,” 
which I presume is German. I would 
appreciate it very much if you would 


| tell me the caliber of the gun and the 


size of the shell which would fit it. The 


| United States Government shell .45-70 is 


too small and fits too loosely. I tried 
it once and the brass case of the shell 
burst. No one around here seems to 
know anything about it, so I decided to 
write to you.—Blair Bell, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 


Answer.—Your rifle was _ probably 
made in Germany and chambered for 
some shell that is now obsolete. If the 
.49-cal. bullet fits, then the shell would 
seem to be a .45-cal. bottleneck. If the 
bullet is too loose, as well as the case, 
it must be a .50-cal. In any event, it 


wouldn’t do you much good to know, not 
being able to procure the ammunition. 
You will understand that I am merely 
guessing as to caliber, not having seen 
the gun and having no data other than 
| that the .45-70 is too small.—Editor. 


I am young at the sporting game, but 
am interested in purchasing .22 rifle 
and .22 pistol and a heavier rifle and 
one of the heaviest caliber pistols. The 
.22 rifle, as near as I have been able to 
decide, would be the Model 12 Reming- 
ton hammerless repeater, either to han- 
dle the short, long and long rifle or to 
handle the .22 Remington Special (.22 
W. R. F.). The .22 pistol is either the 
S. & W. 22, the Colt six-shot .22 revol- 
ver for long, short or long rifle, or the 
.22 W. R. F. Colt six-shot, or the Colt 
auto, 22. I want to use these .22s for 
lots and lots of practice, and of course 
economy in ammunition cost is to be 
considered, but I like the .22 W. R. F. 
cartridge because of its being heavier 
loaded than the other .22s, and I don’t 
know if the .22 rifle or pistol for the 
long, short or long rifle will handle 
either of those cartridges to its best ad- 
vantage or just handles all of them fair- 
ly well. Please tell me what you think 
or know about that. Is the Colt auto. 
.22 as efficient as the six-shot, Colt or 
S. & W.? Are any of these considered 
O. K. as sidearms for the fisherman 
who wants small game or for the big- 
game hunter who wants to carry a 
small-bore gun for rabbits, squirrels, 
etc.? What sort of penetration and 
ranges can be counted on with these 
pistols and cartridges. Now, the heavy 
pistol—a .45 New Service Colt, single- 
action Army bolt or auto Colt. This for 
home protection or self-protection and 
occasional target practice. I favor the 
auto. because of its action in the hands 
of a woman, being easier to operate and 
cleaner to handle; also because of its 
weight when compared to the others. 
Will you please give me a short com- 
parative sketch of these guns? Con- 
sider weight, range, accuracy, penetra- 
tion, velocities and striking power at 
various ranges. The heavy rifle—to 
cover especially deer, possibly black or 
brown bear; also for use with the full- 
jacketed bullet on turkeys, geese and 
such small game as that sometimes. 
Please give me comparative informa- 
tion on the Savage .250-3000, Savage .22 
H. P. and the Winchester .401 auto- 
matic (200-gr. and 250-gr. bullet), as to 
trajectories, velocities, striking power 
and actual effectiveness on game at 
ranges up to 350 or 400 yards. Would 
these guns be satisfactory for mountain 
sheep or goats if wanted for that pur- 
pose once in a while? Is the lever-action 
considered or known to be not so strong 
as the bolt-action on a rifle? I mean 
the best of each, and please name the 
make and model of rifle having the best 
of each, in your estimation. Is there a 
repeating .22 made on the same order 
as the regular Army rifle? If so, who 
makes it, and at what price? Which 
cartridge does it handle?—Eustace J. 
Hunt, Electric Mills, Miss. 


Answer.—Get the Remington Model 12 
or the .22 Remington Special, according 
to the cartridge you prefer. If economy 
is a consideration, better stick to the 
.22 long rifle. The rifle that handles 
the .22 short, long and long rifle is all 
right, but use nothing in it but the long 


rifle. I had rather have the .22 Colt 
automatic than any .22-cal. revolver 
Get the .45 Colt automatic. Conclud« 


that you have about as powerful a pis- 
tol as you will need, and then compari- 
sons with others won’t do you any good 
Get the Savage .250. It is a better big 
game rifle than the .22 Savage, tho 
either will do nicely for deer shooting 
or any game you will find in the South 
You can secure the trajectory figures 
from the Savage Arms Company or fron 
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the catalog of the Newton Arms Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. The Winchester 
{01 would do very well for mountain 
sheep and goats. Trajectory figures will 
be found in the Winchester catalog which 
will be sent you on request. The lever- 
action is amply strong for any cartridge 
which is used in guns with this action. 
Any lever-action rifle made in America 
has a surplus of strength, and no doubts 
need be felt on this score. Among the 
good lever-action rifles is the Savage, 
Winchester, Marlin, Stevens, and there 
may be some others equally as good. 
The reliable bolt-action rifles would in- 
clude the Newton, Ross, Springfield, 
Krag, Jefferey, Mauser, Mannlicher and 
some other good ones may have escaped 
me just now. The Government made a 
few .22-cal. rifles with bolt actions, so 
I understand. Not to be had now. They 
used a .22-cal. cartridge.—Editor. 


Is a take-down rifle with a one-piece 
stock superior in accuracy to one with 
a solid frame two-piece stock? Can re- 
loaded ammunition be used in a high- 
power (06, .30-cal.), lever-action rifle? 
Is soft-point ammunition likely to be de- 
formed when used in a Springfield (06, 
.30-cal.) on account of the shunting it 
receives while being transferred from 
the magazine to chamber? What does 
“star gauge” mean? What is the choke 
in a full-choked shotgun? How much 
smaller is the muzzle than in a cylinder 
(Winchester guns)? Is it a straight 
taper or bottle neck? If a bottle neck 
how far from the end (muzzle or rear) 
is the shoulder? Is the shoulder straight 
or concave? The rifles referred to are 
the Newton and Winchester, Model 
1895, box magazine. The Newton peo- 
ple claim that it is as easy to make a 
four-inch group with their one-piece 
stock rifle as to make eight-inch group 
with a two-piece stock, presumably 
meaning the Winchester 1895. But 
does not the take-down feature of the 
Newton outweigh the solid frame in the 
Winchester? The Newton also claims 
a lever-action is too flexible for re- 
loaded ammunition. This seems a still 
more extravagant claim, as the shell is 
not supposed to be fired until in the 
chamber, and I don’t see how it can 
expand further than the wall, whether 
the action be bolt or lever. What I 
wish to know is in regard to the accu- 
racy of the two rifles. Can a four-inch 
group be made with the take-down New- 
ton as easy as an eight-inch group with 
a solid-frame Winchester? And can re- 
loaded ammunition be used in the Win- 
chester?—-V. Hansen, Bremerton, Wash. 


Answer.—1. The _ take-down stock 
ouldn’t make much difference, provid- 
ed the rifle had a solid frame. Neither 
'o I see much use in a take-down stock 
where the rifle barrel was solidly 
screwed into the action. 2. Reloaded 
mmunition can be used in the .30-cal. 
provided the shells have not ex- 
nded or if they are sweged into for- 
er size. 3. No; soft-point ammuni- 
nis not likely to be deformed in the 
igazine, or when loading from the 
igazine, provided the Springfield rifle 
used. 4, Star gauging means that 

‘ barrel has been inspected and meas- 

:d by a Government inspector, and 
arantees that the bore does not vary 
ond permissible limits from certain 
cifications. 5. Choke in a shotgun 

a contraction of the muzzle. Con- 
riction varies slightly with different 
nufacturers. The Winchester choke 

a constriction of something like 

rty thousandths of an inch. The ex- 
method of choking a gun is supposed 
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to be a trade secret. The one-piece 
stock in the Newton is supposed to off- 
set the take-down feature, and no doubt 
it does, if four-inch groups can be made 
at 200 yards. I have no reason to doubt 
their claims in this respect. The solid- 
frame Winchester ought to be equally 
accurate, provided the bolting mechan- 
ism is as rigid. No lever-action will 
force home an expanded shell case with 
the same facility as a bolt-action with 
its camming feature. I have given up 
trying to reload ammunition for high- 
pressure rifles—unless willing to go to 
the trouble of sweging the shells in a 
special die every time they are used.— 
Editor. 


Would you please answer the follow- 
ing questions for me? 1. Would you 
consider one of those Marble anti-rust 
ropes saturated with Marble’s nitro- 
solvent oil a safe rust preventive for 
storing a rifle, or would you advise fill- 
ing the barrel with some gun grease? 
2. Could you tell me how to tell if a 
barrel is becoming leaded? The above 
refers to a Winchester, Model ’92, .25-20 
cal., take-down. Have had the rifle 
about five years; always taken care of 
it and have always used lead bullets 
with it—Myron Heim, East Aurora, 
N. Y. 

I wouldn’t trust any rust rope or any 
gun grease in a gun without inspecting 
the bore frequently to see that it is all 
right. I think that the rope is as good 
as the grease and the bore might pos- 
sibly rust under either. You can usually 
find traces of lead on the rag when 
cleaning. You ought also to be able to 
judge by the smoothness with which 
the rag runs thru the bore when it is 
not greased. Lead in any quantities 
will surely betray itself by the feel. 
Lead is generally deposited at the 
breech end, and when you find your 
cleaning patch tighter there than else- 
where, not having used metal-patched 
bullets, no rust in the barrel, you may 
suspect leading.—Editor. 





Please inform me whether the auto- 
matic Winchester, .401 cal., would be 
sufficiently large for any game up to 
grizzly bears and Kadiak bears, moose 
and mountain sheep—W. E. Downs 
Glidden, Iowa. 

Answer.—The .401 Winchester self- 
loading rifle would probably do pretty 
good work on bears and moose. The 
cartridge with its lighter bullet has 
2,141 ft. of muzzle velocity, with a strik- 
ing energy at the muzzle of 2,037 ft. lbs. 
However, the bullet is short and blunt, 
falling off rapidly both in velocity and 
energy, which at 100 yards is: Velocity, 
1,721; energy, 1,323 ft. lbs. This would 
make it appear to me as a short-range 
gun—not reliable on grizzly or Kadiak 
bear beyond 100 yards. We would much 
prefer the .405 Winchester to the .401. 
The .405 has a muzzle velocity of 2,204 
feet, muzzle energy, 3,236 ft. lbs., 100- 
yd. velocity of 1,897 ft., and energy of 
about 2,400 ft. lbs——another sort of a 
gun altogether from the .401 automatic. 
We would take the .405 Winchester, or 
the ’C6 Government cartridge in the 
same model as handles the .405, namely 
the ’95 model Winchester.—Editor. 





It seems to be conceded that the .22 
long rifle cartridge is the most accurate 
of the .22s, and also a rifle chambered 
for that particular cartridge only, be- 
ing far better than one chambered for 
the short, long and long rifle. Will you 
tell me which in your estimation is the 
most accurate gun shooting the .22 long 
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hardest conditions. Made o 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
} nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof 
Cap has Fur or Flanne! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. " 
is the best and most practical cap ~ver 
made for autoist and all who are mr out- 
doors. See them at your dealer If he 
will not supply vou we will s prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P oO. Money 
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PERFECTION” 

The last word in tops for fishing rod tips. No more line cutting or 
snarling. Improves your casting. Outlivesyour best rod. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed, or your ey back. All sizes, for any rod 

» 50 CENTS EACH 

We also furr | ting tops, butt guides and reel guides 

same material. ree 










You will m eventually. Why not now! 
THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
613 SEVENTEENTH ST. DENVER, COLO 








E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 
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BAITS 





Hook and Land’em. 


You can depend on the old, reliable 


Hildebrandt bait makers—artisans 
with years of experience in the game 
of fooling the fish. 302 sizes and kinds 
of baits to select from, every one made like a 
piece of jewelry. Each bait designed for some 
particular fish or kind of fishing. 

Write for the big 1918 Hildebrandt catalog of 
Baits and Tackle; baits shown in full size and 
actual colors. A two-cent stamp brings it. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
758 High St., Logansport, Ind. 




















The 
KOBAN is the 
motor for those 
who demand real service 
and efficiency. 


It gives you more 
power and greater 
speed because of its 
correct two-cylinder 
design. 


It does not shake the 

t. Its two cylin- 
ders fire at the same time, 
neutralizing the shock. 
Only by this 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction can you 
avoid the vibration that 
makes riding disagreeable, 
opens seams and ruins row- 
boats. 


The Koban tilting device 
makes it easy to go through 
weeds and shallow water. 


‘*‘No difficulty in running away from the 
other outboard motors.’’—Kansas City, Mo. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Dealers and local agents wanted. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 259S.WaterSt., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 














Weekly War Map 
e 
Service 

A new map sent you each week 
showing the new battle lines and 
location of important events. Also 
new war pictures. 

Write for information. Rea- 
sonable price. We are the orig- 


inators of the Weekly War Map 
Service. 


Review Service Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 














JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 
Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 


In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form, Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the cameras, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips, and trips through the 


Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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rifle, also do the Winchester people 
make a repeater chambered for the .22 
long rifle only. Will a gun chambered 
for the .22 long only shoot the .22 long 
rifle?—J. Bickner, Oswego, Ore. 
Answer.—Any rifle chambered for the 
.22 long rifle will shoot the .22 short 
and the .22 long, but we think that it 


| is a mistake to shoot the shorter cart- 


ridges in a rifle which will take the 
long rifle cartridge. The most accurate 
gun shooting the long rifle cartridge 
ought to bea _ single-shot, and that 
should mean either a Stevens or a Win- 
chester unless some special rifle were 
procured, We cannot find any Win- 
chester repeater chambered exclusively 
for the long rifle cartridge. The Model 
1906 repeater is chambered for this 
cartridge, and said cartridge ought to 
be used in it exclusively, but as said in 
first paragraph, any rifle that will shoot 
the long rifle will also shoot the long 
and the short. This is not stating that 
the short cartridges would be certain 
to work thru the magazine all right, 
but in most rifles they would. A single 
shot, chambered for the .22 long would 
probably shoot the long rifle, but as 
ordinarily made the twist would be 
wrong, and in extracting the cartridge, 
loaded, the bullet from the long rifle 
shell might remain up in the rifling. In 
case the gun were a repeater chambered 
for .22 long, the long rifle shell would 
probably fail to work thru the maga- 
zine.—Editor. 


I have been thinking for some time of 
having made from a double-barrel shot- 
gun of 20 or 28-gauge a powerful short- 
barrel “rifle-pistol” that would be more 
portable than a rifle and far more ef- 
fective than any revolver, and wish to 
ask your criticism of such a scheme. I 
have recently remodeled a gun some- 
thing similar to this by cutting off bar- 
rel of an Iver Johnson single-barrel shot- 
gun (20-ga.) to 14-in., and replacing reg- 
ular stock with fine curly walnut pistol 
stock by tapping receiver frame from 
under side and using same butt-stock 
bolt shortened for requirements of pis- 
tol stock. I find this makes a very sub- 
stantial job and stands the recoil nicely. 
I have tested this little gun out thoroly 
and find that in penetration at 20 yds. 
it equals a 12-ga. shotgun, and when 
held in both hands and using medium 
loads can be shot without inconven- 
ience. With round ball cartridges it is 
quite accurate at 50 yds. and a perfect 
paralyzer. I am now having the barrel 
choked to give better shot pattern. The 
“shotgun-pistol” weighs about 3 lbs. 8 
ozs. My idea was that while on big 
game hunts or auto trips one often feels 
the need of a light portable shotgun for 
grouse or rabbits, and by the use of 
round ball cartridges and the leaf sight 
turned up you are ready for any large 
game at short range. Now to get back 
to the proposed double-barrel “rifle-pis- 
tol,’ my idea is to use a standard grade 
28-ga. light double-barrel shotgun for a 
starter. I would cut the barrels off to 
12 in. and shim them up with .25-35 or 
possibly .30-30 rifle barrels turned to fit 
and bushed in. The barrels would have 
to be spread at muzzle and brought into 
perfect alignment. I would replace 
stock with strong pistol stock and use 
detachable butt stock for best work. 
This gun should weigh less than 4 Ibs. 
and the recoil would be less than that 
of a .45 S. A., especially if the .25-35- 
cal, is used. Allowing for loss of en- 


ergy due to the short barrels it should 
even then double up on the .45 and the 
flat trajectory would make it far su- 





perior for such game as coyotes to any 
revolver. Of course I realize that for 
best results some quick burning powder 
for the .25-35 might better be used, or 
perhaps a different bullet to give proper 
breech pressure, Perhaps the .25 Sav- 
age would give good results. I would 
also expect to use interchangeable shot- 
gun barrels, full choke, and about 15 in. 
in length. I will greatly appreciate any 
suggestion you can make in regard to 
what gun and what caliber to use, bear- 
ing in mind that I want the flattest 
trajectory and greatest energy at 100 
yds. consistent with light recoil. I ex- 
pect to drive back to Illinois this sum- 
mer and thought a pistol of this type 
would be effective on coyotes and be 
more portable to carry in a car.—E. R. 
Fraser, Pomona, Calif. 


Answer.—yYour proposed double-bar- 
rel pistol is one of those attractive pros- 
pects that all of us dream about occa- 
sionally. It looks practicable, and I am 
not going to discourage you. It won't 
shoot like a rifle, and you couldn’t hold 
it like a rifle if it would, but you know 
all about that. It would outshoot a re- 
volver, sure enough. Any of the double 
28-bore shotguns would serve your pur- 
pose if you mean to fit auxiliary rifle 
barrels inside the shot barrels. It 
strikes me tho that you are mapping 
out some job for the gunsmith if you 
are going to tear those barrels apart 
and readjust or realign them. From 
what the English manufacturers of dou- 
ble rifles tell us, the most serious task 
in the making of such guns is to get the 
two barrels to shoot to the same center. 
It seems that they often have to take 
the barrels apart and put them together 
again several times before obtaining a 
satisfactory alignment. Now, they have 
better machinery for aligning barrels 
than your gunsmith would have, and 
hence I can foresee difficulties—unless 
you were satisfied with a fair degree of 
success. It would probably be neces- 
sary to bush in the rifle barrels before 
attempting to adjust them to shoot cen- 
ter, this for obvious reasons. I see no 
reason why the .25-35 wouldn’t do just 
as well as the .250 Savage, for it will 
certainly hold all the powder you will 
care to use, and it has the advantage 
of a rimmed shell, which your gunsmith 
will appreciate when he tries to put in 
the extractors. Of course the _ .30-30 
would do too, but the more recoil you 
have the less accuracy. I suggest that 
you use the .25-35 shell but have the 
rifling cut on a 14-in. twist, same as 
Savage .250, and then use the Savage 
87-gr. or the ordinary .25-20 87-gr. bul- 
let. This bullet is better adapted to se- 
curing velocity and flat trajectory than 
the 117-gr. bullet of the .25-35, and re- 
coil will be materially reduced. In your 
short barrels, which had better be 15 
ins., the velocity should be around 1,800 
ft., which means practically flat shoot- 
ing up to a hundred yards. Without ex- 
perimenting, I don’t know which would 
be the best powder to use. Possibly the 
No. 21 powder as used in the Savage 
.250 would work nicely—it always has 
for me in reduced charges—possibly the 
No. 80 powder would give less recoi! 
with equal velocity. You would have to 
try out the powders, but I am fairly cer- 
tain that the 87-gr. bullet and the 14- 
in. twist would be right. We will be in- 
terested in learning further about this 
double rifle-pistol—when you get dow! 
to tacks.—Editor. 


I have a Krag carbine almost new 
To gain advantage of velocity and tra 
jectory I wish to shoot 150-gr. shar} 
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pointed bullets of some style. I am try- 
ng U. M. C. .30-40 umbrella-point (the 
artridge oox does not so state but pre- 


sume it is 150-gr, bullet). My trouble is | 


n getting cartridges to function thru 


magazine. In pushing bolt forward | 


cartridge starts right, but just as bullet 


tips up to enter barrel the sharp point | 
catches on edge of barrel and always | | 


jams, and I have considerable trouble 
getting back in proper place in maga- 
zine again. I know the Krag was made 
to shoot a 220-gr. round point bullet, and 
if I am wrong in trying to use 150-gr. 


sharp-point, I wish you would tell me. | } 
What is best load for Krag carbine, with | 


velocity, etc? It may take only a round- 
point bullet, but I read of increased ve- 
locity with sharp-bullets in Krags, so it 
must be I am not “next” yet. Is there 
any way gun can be altered to work by 
dressing a trifle off, making a very 
light channel or smooth place where 
sharp-point catches, I am afraid the ex- 
treme inside pressure would cause shell 
to blow out, then all kinds of trouble, 
of course.—Chas. T. Kemper, Independ- 
ence, Mo. 


Answer.—The U. M. C. umbrella-point- 
ed bullet used to weigh 170 grs. It is 
possible that they make a 150-gr. bullet | 
of this description also, but I am not | 
certain of this. It is possible that the | 
point of your bullet is extending too far | 
beyond the mouth of your shell. If you | 
are loading them yourself, try seating | 
them a little deeper. However, I had | 
the same trouble with another rifle, a | 
lever action, and had to send it back to | 
the factory to have this trouble correct- | 
ed. The factory cut the bevel on which | 
the point of the bullet slides as it en-| 
ters the chamber and thereafter the gun | 
worked all right. I suggest that you do 
just that. Cut and smoothly polish a 
little groove just where the point of the 
bullet slides. Take care not to cut in 
beyond the groove where the shell rim 
fits and there will be no danger of the 
shell expanding. Any of the ammuni- 
tion factories ought to be able to fur- 
nish you 150-gr. bullets. You want the 
regular Government bullet, except I pre- 
sume, with naked point. However, the 
umbrella-point bullet ought to work, too, | 
if properly seated in the shell, and the 
barrel beveled slightly where the bul- 
let now catches. The 150-gr. bullet is in | 
common use in Krag rifles, and in my 
opinion is a far better bullet for that 
rifle than the 220-gr.—EKditor. 


1. Do you consider the use of Mar- 
ble’s auxiliary chamber and_ .25-cal. 
short, Stevens cartridges very injurious 
to the .250-3000 Savage rifle? 2. In 
using the 100-gr. bullet (spitzer) can 
one procure soft-point bullets, or are 
they made only in full-jacket style? 
3. In reloading do you advise washing 
the “used” shells?—W. B. Covington, 
Ontario, Ore. 


Answer.—No. 1—I do not believe that 
he rifle will be injured in the least by 
the use of Marble’s auxiliary chamber. 
do not consider that the results are at 
a'! equal to those obtained from reduced 
Charges, but the device is handy and 
not injurious to the gun. No. 2—I have 
h kinds of 100-gr., .25-cal. spitzer 
lets, soft-point and full-jacket, so 
th are procurable. Mine were sent 
by the Newton Arms Company. No. 
It is not necessary to wash the used 
® ells unless they are to remain empty 
& long time. This applies when non- 
reuric primers are used and nitro 
bowders.—Editor. 
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SLEEP PERFECTION AIR BED 


Whether you go CAMPING—FISHING—TOURING or go to fight for “UNCLE SAM’”’—make 
sure of your night's rest. NIGHTS in CAMP” need no longer bring up visions of hard or 
damp beds. You can carry a first aid to good sleeping anywhere, in the form of 


PERFECTION AIR BED WITH SLEEPING BAG 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll toa small, light bundle, easily carried, and the mattress is quick- 
ly inflated for use. It conforms to your frame and takes up all unevenness of the ground. 
Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. 
Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 



























Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, Forest Ser- 
vice and well-known Sportsmen and Explorers. Read what 
Rolled U users write about it—see our illustrated Catalog Complete 
en information on request—write for it now 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
f 123 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























































3000 f.s. VELOCITY 


in 


30 SPRINGFIELD ’06 








Average group at 100 yards 





Made with 150 grain M. C. Service Bullet, 
regular sights, and 52 grains Du Pont Improved 
Military Rifle Powder No. 16. 


For further particulars write: 
RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 























You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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~ ITHACA 


WY WIN 
,_&— 





















Fred Bair, 
an ama- 
teur, did it, 
and Harry 
Lorenson, 

another amateur, 
with an Ithaca, was 
high over all, 491 x 
500, with a run of 
204. Any man can 
break more targets 


with an ITHACA. 
Catalogue FREE. 


Double Hammerless 
Guns, $32.50 up. 


Single Trap Guns, 
$100.00 up. 


Address Box 10 
™ ITHACAGUN 

ns co. 
Ithaca, 
Nev. 





2 HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 





— py oe 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 








A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM |S UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 













A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 


to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 


experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
is hard mouthed, 
. rina unsteady to point 
8 rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 





or shot, che 

will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subjec t at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases, Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 








M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 























SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 











I have read your gun books and 
greedily devoured everything you have 
said in the sportsmen’s magazines re- 
cently about the 20-bore shotgun, and 
just finished your article in the May 
number of Rod and Gun in Canada, and 
greatly appreciate your attempts to 
make a real gun out of the 20-bore. I 
am out of a scatter gun now after un- 
loading a 20-bore Union repeater on a 
poor Siwash, but retained a good set 
of reloading implements and ammuni- 
tion hoping I would get some tip which 
would aid me in selecting a new 20- 
bore that would be satisfactory as an 
all-around gun. I had promised myself 
the first 20-bore repeater to be put on 
the market, and my eagerness caused 
me to get tied up to this Union thing 
for a couple of years. I got a nice fin- 
ished gun with a nice Krupp barrel 
that shot as good as any 20-bore I have 
tried, but the action was a disgrace to 
any gunmaker. If I owned a 20-bore 


| of a good make, I would try and be 
| patient until the Sweeley loads were 
| available to put the 20-bore where it 


belongs, but I am firmly of the opinion 
that if the gunmaker would get away 
from the standard muzzle choke and do 
a little experimenting in chokes, they 
could evolve one that would give us the 
results we are after without resorting 
to expensive wadding devices. 

From a few experiences of my own 


| which I am going to relate to you, I am 


firm in the belief that the right kind 
of choke will do the trick. For the first 
one, I read in a sportsman’s journal 
about twenty-five years ago, about the 
champion duck shooter of Texas who 
did all his shooting with a 28-gauge, 


| and who reached the ducks farther than 
| other shooters armed with the big 


gauges, and this shooter later gave a 
description of his gun and how it was 
bored. Not being greatly interested at 
that time I do not remember details, 
except that it was rather a long bar- 
rel for that gauge, 32 or 34-in., and had 
some different choke from the stand- 
ard muzzle choke, but remember that 
it would put its entire charge thru a 
2-in. ring at a certain distance, I think 
30 or 35 feet, at any rate I tried my 
full choke 16-bore at the same distance 
and got a 6-in. pattern. This is some 
difference and no doubt the same dif- 
ference would appear at the long ranges. 

A number of years ago when using 
that same 16-bore, a friend of mine 
went out with me for a little shoot and 
took with him a disreputable looking 
old muzzle loader which some customer 
had left in the store where he was 
working. This gun had long barrels 
and was about 16 or 18-gauge, and was a 
mass of rust inside and out, and so 


thin at the muzzle it looked dangerous 
to fire it, but when we tried it out on 
a target it beat my gun badly in both 
pattern and penetration and was easily 
good for ten yards longer range than 


mine. We then scraped the rust fron 
one of the locks, and discovered it was 
a W. & C. Scott make, with fancy en 
graving and gold inlaying on the locks 
and breech. It was so rusty inside w 
could tell nothing about the choke and 
from the thinness at the muzzle ther: 
could have been no muzzle choke, but it 
certainly was some shooter when it was 
in condition. ' 

Shortly after this I bought a 16 
gauge Parker hammerless with 28-in. 
full-choked barrels from a friend who 
found it too close a shooter for quail. 
The owner of this gun had given it a 
try-out at ducks in Illinois, shooting 
from the same blind with a professional 
market shooter armed with a 16-pound, 
8-bore muzzle loader which boomed like 
a young cannon. It was a great flock 
gun, but the little 16-bore would pull 
down single ducks farther than the 8. 

The factory pattern of this Parker 
$80 grade, was 250 pellets of No. 8 shot 
in a 24-in. ring at 45 yds. The gun was 
bored small gauge for nitro powder, 
but the factory test was made with 
black powder, and while I could never 
quite equal this with nitro, | came so 
close to it with hand loads that I did 
not question this pattern, and I never 
found a 12-bore that would equal it. In 
looking thru the barrels there was no 
choke visible to the eye, but when wip- 
ing it with a tight-fitting oiled rag, it 
felt as tho it run straight to near the 
middle of the barrel, then widened out 
for a few inches, then came down a 
little smaller than the breech end and 
continued the same size thru the rest 
of the barrel, with no constriction at 
the muzzle. I supposed this was the 
system of boring all Parker guns, and 
when it got worn and lost some of its 
new appearance, I sold it at a bargain, 
to my regret, and several years later 
when I had more time for hunting, | 
ordered a 20-bore Parker with 30-in. 
barrels, expecting a still closer shooting 
gun. They tried to talk me out of the 
30-in. barrels, but I insisted and got 
them, but they were the common muz- 
zle-choke, and the factory pattern was 
230 pellets No. 8 shot in a 30-in. ring 
at 30 yds. Notice the difference, 25), 
24-in. ring, 45 yds., and 230, 30-in. ring. 
30 yds. I brought this gun with me to 
Canada andit did well enough for 
grouse, which rarely give a long shot 
in the bush, but for ducks it was hope- 
lessly lacking in pattern and_ range, 
especially with coarser shot: so I di: 
posed of it, to get the Union repeater 
mentioned. 

I use the rifle a good deal, and for 
this reason prefer a single barrel or rv 
peating shotgun, but to favor Engli 
makers these Siwashes bar the repe: 
ers in Canada by blocking the mag 
zine so the shooter is limited to t\ 
shots regardless of gauge, which mak’ > 
the double barreled gun the best 
this country. 
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I have Mr. Haines handy when I want 
to talk rifle or revolver, but there is 
no gun club or scatter gun enthusiast 
imong my acquaintances here, and any 
old blunderbuss that will blow the head 
off a grouse at 20 feet is good enough 
to fill their requirements, so I must get 
away from home for shotgun informa- 
tion, and this is my excuse for break- 
ng into your valuable time. I do not 
know what style of boring the English 
gun makers use, but have heard some 
flattering reports about the 10 and 12- 
bore Greeners, and believe they use 
something different from the muzzle 
choke. I had a $350 Wesley Richards 
12-bore in my hands a year ago, but 
never thought to examine it for choke, 
and did not see any of its work. 

I believe if the Parker people could 
be induced to revive the system of 
choking they used 30 years ago, or the 
same used in the 16-gauge I sold 20 
years ago, a 20-bore could be built spe- 
cial that would beat their regular trade 
gun about 50 per cent, and I would like 
to see some one who is longer on money 
than I am at present, take this up with 
them and see what could be accom- 
plished. I have read of old English 
fowling pieces, muzzle loaders, that 
would kill at 100 yards, and have also 
heard some great shooting stories about 
old army muskets that have been bored 
out to a small gauge shotgun, cylinder 
bore, that were better than anything we 
are offered in small bore shotguns to- 
day. What is the explanation?—Fred 
H. Smith, Salmon Arms, B. C., Canada. 


Answer.—This is the kind of letter 
that gunmakers need to read once in a 
while by way of keeping them from be- 
coming too contented with themselves. 
I tried hard for a number of years to 
get extraordinarily close shooting gun, 
and while I did get some good ones, as 
guns go, never had anything that ap- 
proached this 16-gauge you are talking 
about. If the Parker people could once 
regularly bore shotguns to pattern 60 
per cent or better in a 24-in, ring at 45 
yds., they seem now to have lost the 
secret of such boring. You couldn't 
pry me loose from a gun like that if I 
had one, and as much might be said of 
thousands of others. The limits of 16 
and 12-gauge boring, at present, seem 
to be about 75 per cent in a 30-in. 
circle at 40 yds., using a variety of am- 
munition. An occasional gun, carefully 
studied, with hand-loads, may do bet- 
ter, but a very trifling better at that. 
The majority of guns will not do bet- 
ter than 70 per cent. The 20-gauge in- 
terests me more than any other be- 

use it is the coming gun, provided 

itterns can be so improved that it 

uals, or nearly equals the present 12- 

re. We are a long way from that 

, and so far as I can learn, no fur- 
er improvements are in immediate 
cht. I remember the Texas small- 
re duck guns, but like you, did not 

y much attention to them at the time 

®y were popular. It seems to me that 

’ most of those guns were 24-bore. 

ey had 32-in. barrels, and were 

ivy, weighing nearly 8 pounds. They 

t practically a 12-bore charge, 3 

ims of powder and 1% ozs of shot. 

®€ arms were made in Germany, by 
man named Kessler, I think, but am 
© certain about this. When on a re- 
it trip to San Antonio, Texas, I in- 








world about how they were bored. Your 
letter is very interesting. 
will hear from you again.—C. A, 


I want a. shotgun in 12-gauge, bored 
for long-range waterfowl shooting—like 
ducks and geese. I am about to have 
one made for that purpose, but before 
placing the order, I would be very glad 
to have your advice about the specifica- 
tions; or in other words, what would 
you order if you were ordering such a 
gun made for your own use? I do not 
object to weight, say up to 8% lbs. I 
have an A.H. Fox gun in 12-gauge, full- 
choke. 
4 chilled shot better than the left bar- 
rel does. 
above 314-grs. Du Pont, causes the shot 
to scatter so that the increase in pene- 
tration is gained at the expense of pat- 
tern.—G. A. T., Claysoil, Montana, 


Answer.—For a 12-bore shotgun built 
especially for waterfowl shooting, for 
my own use, I’d have the 32-in. barrels 
placed on a very heavy 12-gauge frame, 
or preferably on a light 10-gauge frame, 
the gun to weigh between 9 and 10 Ibs. 
Then I would have the barrels cham- 
bered for 3-in. cases, and I would want 
the gun bored and regulated for 2% 
drams of smokeless powder and 1% 


ounces of No. 4 shot, and the gun must | 


pattern 70 per cent with the heavy 
charge. Many guns will refuse to 
handle this load, in fact will not handle 
a load to advantage that is charged 
with more than 34 drams of powder. 
No two guns will handle the heavy 
charge precisely alike. Some guns are 
normal high velocity arms, while oth- 
ers are normal low velocity arms. This 


means in effect that one gun will make | 
a good pattern only when the muzzle | 


velocity is kept low, meaning of course 


a moderate charge of powder; but some | 


other gun may throw its best pattern 


when charge is driven at a far higher | 


velocity. The latter is the kind of gun 
you are in search of, and it can be built. 


With such a gun and the charge given, | 


you will have to load your own cart- 
ridges, factory not supplying a_ load 
with this charge of powder. 
load, use plenty of the best wadding, a 


part of the wadding should be soft | 
The necessity of plen- | 


like white felt. 
ty of wadding is why I advise the 3-in. 
chambers. Soft wadding will tend to 
improve patterns and to reduce breech 
pressure. You need not fear breech 
pressure if your gun is built on a 10- 
gauge frame, which would insure bar- 
rels very heavy at the breech.—cC. A. 


On page 372 of May number of Out- 
door Life Chas. Askins in answering E. 
Russell Edgar’s inquiry states that he 
uses the following load for ducks 3% 
drams of DuPont and 114, ounces of No. 
4 shot. Will you kindly inform me if 
this is a 12-ga. shotgun, also if the pow- 
der is black or smokeless. If this load 
is for a 12-ga. shotgun and is smokeless 
powder, please inform me where Mr. 
Askins secures these shells, as neither 
the R,. A., the U. M. C. Co., or the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., list as 
heavy a load as the above in smokeless 


powder 12-ga—L. A. Stanton, Denver, | 


Colo. 

Answer.—The gun was a 12-gauge 
and the powder Du Pont smokeless. 
The shells were loaded with metallic 
wads by Sweeley. These cartridges are 
not for sale and can’t be had. 


quired about those guns, eliciting many | 
stories about their great shooting quali- | 
ties, but nobody knew a thing in the | 


I trust we | 


The right barrel patterns No. | 


Increasing the powder charge | 






OpeningDay- 


‘You'll be there of course—and you'll 
arrive at the hunting grounds keenly 
fit for a day of sport, if you have an 


EVINRUDE 


\ DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 
No blistered hands or tired muscles 
—the Evinrudedoes all 


the work. 
Special method of balanc- 
’ ing gives wonderfully 
smooth, vibrationless 
running. Evinrude 
Magneto, Built-In Fly- 
wheel type. Automatic 
; Reverse. 
Write for Catalog 
Evinrude Motor Co. 
$19 Evinrude Block 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Over 90,000 sold. Used 
by 25 governments. 
Also manufacturers 
ofthe Evinrude 
OilEngine 

















BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














When you | 











“IDEAL” 


Describes these leggings to per- 
fection. 


Back there in the fishing country, 
on the canoe trip and on the trail 
they prove their right to the name. 


IDEAL 


Canvas 


LEGGINGS 


U. S. ARMY STANDARD 
Because they fill the bill to perfection. They 
fit comfortably, look neat, wear well and can 
be put on or taken off in a hurry. They are 
well made of good quality O. D. Duck. 
SIZE No. er —— 


~~ oo 
> ee 
Ss = ee 


PATENTED, May 26, 1908 
Dee 27,1910 March 28,1911 
If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Service Dept. 
ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 
































DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 








The Irish Wolfhound. 


The dog which we now have called 
the Irish wolfhound is simply an en- 
larged edition of the Scottish deer- 
hound. The original dog was not called 
a wolfhound but a wolfdog, and much 
more aptly named wolfdog than wolf- 
hound. The characteristics of the orig- 
inal wolfdog of Ireland were simply 
those of a big »coarse rough-looking 
greyhound. There were various types 
of these wolfdogs, some had rather 
rough-looking coats and some were per- 
fectly smooth, some might have been 
described as lightly built Dane type; 
but there was no clean-cut regular type, 
just a big coarse dog of greyhound for- 
mation used to hunt wolves. 

The early day Irish wolfhound had 
practically no connection witn the pres- 
ent day dog at all. A dog called the 
Irish greyhound was probably a de- 
scendent or branch of this early group 
of dogs. The present breed of dogs 
sprang into existence in this way, and 
it is rather peculiar to note in passing 
how so many breds owe their popular- 
ity, and even existence, to one or two 
enthusiastic breeders who laid the foun- 
dation of the breed. We could mention 
them easily by memory, the men whose 
names have been inseparably linked 
with founding the various breeds and 
strains. 

Captain Graham, through whose ef- 
forts the present bred was founded, re- 
alized the fact that the Irish wolfdog 
was extinct, and conceived the idea of 
reviving the breed. His ideal of an 
Irish wolfhound was a massively-built 
deerhound, and he labored hard to pro- 
duce such a dog, and did produce one; 
a dog that had a considerable wave of 
popularity in England, but not many 
came to this country. It is said Cap- 
tain Graham obtained a pure bred Irish 
wolfdog of the early day strain to be- 
gin with; but he built the present day 
Irish wolfhound out of a deerhound, a 
Russian wolfhound, and Great Dane; 
deerhound blood predominating, with 
perhaps a slight infusion of this sup- 
posedly Irish wolfdog, and some also 
say the Pyrennese sheepdog. 

There was also a dash of what was 
called a Siberian wolfdog, or sheepdog, 
and what else I do not know. I am 
afraid if they ever had a drop of Irish 
blood in their veins it was so minute 
the wildest imagination could never ap- 
propriate to them the appellation, “re- 
suscitated Irish wolfhound.” Neverthe- 
less, much credit must be given Captain 
Graham for producing a large, strong, 


and dignified dog of impressive appear- 
ance, and of deerhound characteristics. 
It went well with the public as the re- 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


vived Irish wolfhound, and fitted into 
the popular ideal of what a revived 
Irish wolfhound ought to be. I had for- 
gotten when I began to write that I 
owned as a boy, in 1892, one of Captain 
Graham’s stock, a dog that was always 
pointed to when it was seen following 
me as a fine looking deerhound, and in 
recent years I sold one to Mr. Frank 
Benton, the well-known stockman, who 
reported to me that this dog would pick 
up a coyote like a foxterrier picks up a 
rat, and that he had seen him kill two 
shepherd dogs in two bites in two sec- 
onds, 

The stan‘ard of this breed calls for 
a dog of great size and commanding ap- 
pearance, very muscular, strongly 
though gracefully built; and the stand- 
ard rarely has the nerve to set a mini- 
mum height and weight, (the only 
standard that does this I think) 31-in. 
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ing dogs without make or shape, a few 
later specimens have shown a little bet- 
ter quality and form, and a better re- 
finement of outline, but only slightly so. 

As a sporting dog he has plenty of 
power but lacks the correct structure 
to give him speed and also sadly lacks 
fire, the only one I ever saw that 
seemed to have any speed at all was 
the one I sold, mentioned above, to Mr. 
Frank Benton. If they are ever bred on 
real speed lines, with gameness and 
staying qualities, they could handle 
coyotes and timber wolves, etc., very 
easily. 





Distemper. 
PART III. 


The remedies advertised to cure dis- 
temper are legion, the advertising 
pages of the English dog journals are 
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and 120-pounds for dogs. I believe there 
have been one or two specimens of 35- 
in., a really extraordinary large dog. 
Had Captain Graham been skilled in 
the art of dog breeding he could have 
immediately, without jumbling up so 
many breeds, have produced a large 
and symmetrical dog of this kind, in- 
stead of the coarse ungainly dogs that 
passed current years ago, and even still 
do. Those who remember Champion 
Leinster with his ridiculously straight 
hind-legs, and his ill-shapen body, large 
but coarse, will smile when they read 
the standard “gracefully built, move- 
ments easy and active.” From the 
standpoint of form I can only classify 
the early stock as large plain ugly look- 


inundated with So-and-So’s distemper 
cure, or compound from Hack’ems Good 
Old Reliable (the secret formula that 
was handed down from one generation 
of game keepers to another), to a two 
or-three-day cure. The practice of cu'- 
ting off a joint of a dog’s tail (they né 
er stopped to think docked terriers a! 
spaniels have distemper as bad as t! 
rest) and cutting out the fraenum | 
bridle, a ligament underneath t! 
tongue, which was supposed to be 
worm and the cause of distemper, n¢ 
has died out. Probably every drs 
known to science has been tested ©2 
distemper dogs from the good old gu’ 
powder-and-lard, to the newest alkaloi:- 
al products. And dogs have pull 
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A ivertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 

rted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department, Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 

ces the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
and most effective you can buy. 


























QUALITY AIREDALES—Two fine lit- 
Kennel Department. ters by Pamello Chief, a 65-1b. dog, sired BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


—_ b he Im She ¢ C<inda Yrack. 
No br il adit ta tan Gade pS ras I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
4 5 













The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of ing, fighting stock and show quality. See Wace ese cook ah texte ane alien. eee 

rry, Ky., offer for sale setters and Prices very reasonable, Address C. P. and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf Brown. Hillsboro, New Mex. 8-1t Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 2 cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 











half the express charges, Address 


perfect little 
gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- WM. R. BURKHARD, 


hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, wanes Pa ’ " 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale CUCKER SPANIEL, TOY, 





































terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty Phe 143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed os. Pe enc igg ome Fi sg peat < The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- bt a a ee ee oe 

ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- °919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf — = See 

esting catalogue for ten cents in : FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 
stamps or coin. (3-tf) (RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 






breeder and trainer. Registered stock. field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are Puppies. youngsters and trained dogs pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 




















working in the game country from Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 8-1t stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the z z = condition inside and out; cost before 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES— Big, war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
jes from trained working stock, they husky pups from hunters of royal Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 























































are noted for size, gameness and relia- breeding. Imported Soo Performer at barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and stud. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozone military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 al- 
trained dogs for sale. Mountain View Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 8-1t ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-e 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





FOR SALE—Litter of registered Aire- .250-3000 AUTOMATIC—A new combina- 
AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood dale puppies, good as the best, better tion of the .250 cartridge in the Rem- 

of America and England in their veins. than the rest. Bred from hunting par- ington automatic. We are prepared to 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and ¢"tS. Males, $12; females, $6. Write F. change the .25 Remington to take the 




















show dogs. Suit the customer or money W- Aikins, Viroqua, Wis. 8-1t above cartridge or furnish you with a 
returned. Not the cheapest but the - new gun for this cartridge. It has the 
eheapest for the money. Senier Stock FOR SALE—Imported Springer spaniel same accuracy and velocity as the Sav- 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t bitch, registered, white and orange, age. If interested, write me. J. W. Me- 

z thoroly trained to retrieve from land gee, Sporting Goods, 22 West 2nd St., 
SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for and water; a real good one. P. I. Apple- Tulsa, Okla. 7-2t 

dogs. A vegetable compound admin- ™@n, Atlantic, Towa. ae SALE—1895 .30 ; 

istered with food. Harmless. Results 2 we ee ; FOR SALE—1895 .30-1906 Government, 
guaranteed, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18 ANYONE DESIRING training headquar- takedown Winchester, 41 Lyman rear, 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50 *Chemical ters for All-American Field Trials to ivory front; $30. Complete Ideal tools, 


Products. Co., Box 11523, Minneapolis. a at Mobridge, So. Dak., Septem- 50 reduced loads, 50 spitzer bullets, 90 


Minn. 7-6t write Judge Urban, Timber empties, broken’ shell extractor, $7; 











Lake, So, Dak. 8-1t everything like new. A. Schnetzler, 3006 
Daisy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 8-1t 
FOXHOUND, MALE; black, white and 
Best Pointers tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, EXPECT to join the army; have for sale 
12 months old; price $10. Address Den- .256 Newton with sling swivels; shot 
a Broken Dogs ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., eight times; 52 cartridges; reloading 


and Brood Bitches, by [yenver, Colo. 10-tf outfit; $55. Colt .38, Military model, au- 
Champion Comanche 





Frank. Fishel’s Frank tomatic pistol; factory condition; $18. 
and Champion Nicholag SETTERS AND POINTERS — Some Jim Abney, Box 16, San Antonio, Texas. 
R, Champion Arnand trained, some nicely started and some 8-1t 








/ Ham. Printed list free. - 
o, } ready to start. Dogs are good and prices 
/ nore peg igi are right. Dr. E. E. Burdick, Huron, So. FOR SALE—Savage .22 H, P., absolute- 


‘ U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. = Dak. 8-tf ly new condition; leather case and 
aa Box CO. sling straps; $25. New Marble Game- 
IRISH WOLFHOUNDS—Pair unrelated setter, 15-in. barrel, very accurate; rear 

pups; imported stock; pedigreed, reg- PeeP sight; leather case; $14.50. John 


























FOR ae and rabbit hounds, istered: bargain; must sell. Rookwood W. Sidle, Corning, Cal. 8-1t 
pups, trained dogs, broken; splendid 2 4 4 i Z 
game country specialty extra natives; Rennes, Letengeen, My. o-a8 I HAVE FOR SALE a .45 Colt auto- 
trial allowed. The Homestead Kennels, 3 . matic Government model; has been 
West Swanzey, N. H. 7-7t ig eb co hg from neat en shot about twenty times; in perfect 
“i Wilann. 4501 '3 th B oe ¥ condition. Dr, R. A. Barnitz, Austin, 
COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality [{7Ons., J. R. Whison, 4501 South Broad’ Minn. 8-1t 
, English aoe American sg eer hunt- y, ’ : - = : 
ng, attractive auto and family dogs. z : : z WANTED—Colt New Service Target, .45- 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo FOR SALE—One splendid Irish water cal.; also .380 Colt Pocket model. Both 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. spaniel bitch, well trained. Enclose must ‘be in No. 1 condition. J. E. Bitt- 
4-tf stamps for descriptions. P. I. Applem: in, ner, 534 Nat. Pike Fulton, Wheeling, 
—— Atlantic, Iowa. 7-2t w.'Va. 8-1t 











HOUNDS trained for bear, fox, wolves, 
deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Po -ter pups, EXCHANGE —.12-gauge single; good 





5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- older dogs. World’s best breeding; on condition; canvas case; shell vest; 
ton, Ky. 7-tf approval. William McGirk, Silvana, belt, cleaning rod. Want .22 repeater. 
on Wash. 5-6t Frank Holts, 763 Market St., Tacoma, 
AIREDALE, MALE, ONE YEAR OLD, Wash. 8-1t 








«ood game dog. well bred, hunting FOR SALE—Well-trained Irish water 


Stock, price $10.00. Denver Boarding spaniel dog, 3 years of age; a good BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 














Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. : 79 time and modern firearms. Stephen 

3-tf one. P, I. Appleman, Atlantic, Iowa. 7-2t Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 895 Madison 

=F Ave., New York. 2-12t 
FOR SALE—Litter of Irish water span- se 

| pups, good ones; enclose stamps TANTED temington automatic gun, 

for descriptions, Eligible to register. DOGS FOR SALE matted rib and case. Also prism bi 


P Appleman, Atlantic, Iowa. 7-2t noculars. Maplewood Kennels, Poteau 
sill. From five dollarsup. All breeds. | Oxia. er git 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and j : ™ 
inter pupD and Boss, spanicis ana | 4 hundred to pick from. Guar 








WINCHESTER 1895-06. new; Winchester 




















retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- anteed as represented. 1892, .38-40, second-hand; reloading 
Obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf tools; peep sight for Savage, new. A. F 
Li DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) Howell, Loma, Mont. 7-2t 
1° TER OF THOROBRED Chesapeake REST EET, DENVER, COLo. — 
y pups; all papers; enclose stamps eaten wattle BUY. SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 
for descriptions. P. I. Appleman, At- sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
laniic, Iowa. 7-2t ver Vulcanizing Company. Strondshure 
——— Arms. be 3-ft 





EN \LISH SETTER pups; pure Llewel- —_____—__— 






















n, fancy bred. good individuals, good REVOLVERS and automatic pistols. We 
\c rs; price, 25; papers furnished. WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE a .30 buy and sell. Want Luger or Mauser 

. k Michalek, Victor, Iowa. 7-2t Government Winchester, box maga- pistols. Standard Mercantile Co., 915 No 

: — zine, using 1906 cartridge. Inside of bar- 16th St., Boise, Idaho. S-1t 
SALE—’Coon, opossum and skunk rel must be in good condition. Would jostniarenioatainasi 
es, fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial like to hear from a party willing to .25§ NEWTON with 100 cartridges and 

A ed; list free. Mt. Yonah Farm. ship to express office for examination. reloading tool: all new: $57 for quick 

K els, Cleveland, Ga. 8-3t W. J. Tiffany, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 7-tf sale. L., care of Outdoor Life. 8-1t 
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FOR SALE—Remington auto-loading .22- 
cal. rifle, almost new, with Lyman 
rear sight and 500 cartridges; $17. Colt 


double-action, .45-cal. army revolver, in 

fine order, $9; $5 down, balance C. O, D. 

Anderson Brothers, Fullerton, N. Dak. 
8-1t 





.22-CAL. BARRELS renewed by a rifled 
tube of high-grade steel; 





durability equal to a new barrel; price, 
$5 for 24-in. barrel. Charles A. Diller, 
24 South Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 8-2t 
WANTED—Bisley Colt revolver, extra 
good condition; state particulars; sub- 
ject to examination. William Loeser, 

3503 North 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
8-1t 





REMINGTONS, Winchesters, Ithaca trap 


guns, prism binoculars. Send stamp 
for bargain list. Chas Harrington, 
Columbus, Kan. 8-1t 





HAND-LOADED and reloaded rifle and 
revolver ammunition, cast bullets, ete. 
Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 8-1t 











accuracy and | 


Outdoor Life 





through in spite of all these different | 
I would not eliminate | 


kinds of drugs. 
medicine altogether, but it is self evi- 
dent it must do 
does not fit the case or symptoms. 





Kennel Queries. 


Will you please inform me as to 
which of the water dogs is the largest 
and strongest in the water? What do 
you know about Dr. R. W. Hoyt’s dogs? 
Is the Chesapeake larger than the Irish 
water spaniel’ What is the true color 
of the Chesapeake?—Lee Payne, Opal, 
Wyo. 

Answer.—The Chesapeake Bay dog is 
the largest and most powerful of either 
the Irish Water Spaniel, or Chesapeake. 
We believe the breeder’s stock you 
mention to be first class. The color of 
the Chesapeake varies from a sage 
color to a dark liver color.—W. C. C. 


- ° 
Could you suggest a treatment for a 


DO YOU like pictures? ° If so, your name, | ‘ : ; ¢ 
please. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers St., | f0X-terrier bitch that, on Aug. 10th, 
New York. g-1t | 1917, had a Caesarean operation? The 
pups ruptured her womb and went 
Antique Firearms down into her body cavity. It was a 
successful operation in itself and she 
BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd en — — en “nee ~ gin 
or curious patterns. P. L. Johnson, till lately, when she 1S getting very 
6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 7-tf | thin and weak. For quite a while af- 





Birds and Animals. 





TWO LION KITTE 





Male and female, 








| and break, 
| but the last month 


ter the operation, her left side where 
the incision was made would swell 
then grow together again; 
or so there is a 


| running sore, and she is humped up 


| erinarian that treated her 


for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 
5-tf | 
Books and Magazines. 
BOOKS — “James Boys,” “Younger | 


Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Villa the Ban- | 


dit,” “The Auto Bandits of Paris’; 25 
titles of Jesse James’ stories, among 
them being “Thrilling Raid,” “Wild 
Leap,” “Mysterious Warning,” “Daring 
Trick,” ‘‘Revenge” and “Man Hunter,” 
“Harry Tracy,” “The Dalton Gang,” 
“Jeff Clayton,” “John Lee,” “Charles’ 


Peace” and “Temptation’s of the Stage,’ 
25c each, postpaid. Rare Old Fiji Island 
Newspaper with each dollar order. 


| ter a Caesarian operation. 


dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, IIl. 5-tf | 





AGENTS WANTED in every city and | 
town in America. We offer very lib- 
eral commissions, and you can easily 


make a substantial increase in your in- 


come by devoting a little spare time to | 





securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR 
LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 
GAME BIRDS — The new book by 


Charles K. Reed, just published, The 
only book, regardless of size or price, 
that describes and shows 
our game birds. Over 100 
game birds pictured 
Gives habits, 
65c postpaid. 
Denver, Colo. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years’ 1907-8-9-10-11-12-13 
14-15-16. Nicely bound 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, express 
prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Den- 
ver. 7-tf 


Price 
Pub. Co., 
12-tf 


where found, ete. 
Outdoor Life 








Homesteads and Lands. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly; seven-acre 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100.00. 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 5-4t 








Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jaekson, Wyo. 


JUST GIRLS — 25 Post Cards of Girls. 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 








Ad- | ation, 


The vet- 
has been 
drafted into the army, so I will have 
to look elsewhere for treatment. She 
has no appetite to speak of. I hope to 
hear from you or some of the readers 
of Outdoor Life relative to this case.— 
R. G. Megerle, Clements, Calif. 

Answer:—The condition you describe 
in your fox-terrier is a common one af- 
A Caesar- 
ian operation in a dog is a major oper- 
and unless done with the ut- 
most skill and attended with some 


and at times is in great pain. 


| luck, often has sequels like you Ge- 


scribe. There is no treatment that of- 
fers tangible results, if we have cor- 
rectly appreciated the condition. Feed 
all the chopped raw meat the dog will 
eat, give a spoonful of Fellows’ Syrup 
three times a day, and dress the wound 


| with equal parts of iodine and alcohol. 


in color all | 
American | 
in natural colors. | 


in black cloth | 


| larly 


—w. €. ©. 


New Dog Law. 


We note from a marked copy of The 
Virginia Game and Fish bulletin that 
this state has a new dog law, which em- 
bodies in it a clause to control and pro- 
hibit the night-roaming dog, which has 
been such a source of trouble, particu- 


| This is the fourth or fifth state to take 
| cognizance of this important phase of 


Hunting, fishing, trap- | 


1-tf-c | 


dog legislation. 





Saved His Bacon. 


A Belgian farmer saved his bacon in 
an unusual way. He heard that the 
Germans were coming, so he killed and 
dressed his one pig, cleaned it, put it 
into his bed with only a part of the 
underface exposed, and put a lighted 
candle at cach side of the bed. When 
the Germans arrived an officer entered 
the house, went into the room, saw 


what he believed to be a member of | 


the family laid out for burial, saluted 
and went out! 


some harm where it | 


in the sheep growing sections. | 
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TOURISTS AND HUNTERS—We solicit 

your patronage. Parties outfitted on 
| Yellowstone Park trips, by automobile, 
on horseback, or by coach. Guides and 
outfit furnished big-game hunters, Sum- 
mer camping trips in the mountains 
with pack train are our specialties. We 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 
ranch, Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker, 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-4t 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear, 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash, 4-tf 





DEER HUNTING in Colorado’s best deer- 
hunting section this fall. Bear and 
lion hunting in season, with good pack 
of trailing hounds; 12 years’ experience 
in hunting and guiding. A. J. McGloch- 

| lin, Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 8-3t-c 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer's 

Wigwam Ranch,” near Cody. Wyo. 
Good fishing, mountain sheen deer, elk 
and bear hunting. Address I, C. Spen- 
cer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 6-4t 





ALASKA—The Sportsman’s’ Paradise; 

tourists, and big-game hunting, Cor- 
respondence_ solicited. Howard Long, 
Box 1452, Seward, Alaska. 6-7t 








FOR BIG-GAME hunters who want 
} something bigger, I guarantee whale 
during July and August. Ski Keckler, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 7-3t 





BEAR GUIDE—Want to correspond with 

a guide in a good bear and big-game 
country, Dr. A. Zetlitz, Sioux Falls, §. 
Dak. 6-3t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My II- 
lustrated catalog and a showy shell 
ailed for 10c. J.’ H. Holmes, Clear- 

water, Fla. 1-tf 








Taxidermy. 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Do your 

head mounting and rug work. Catalog 
on request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 4-6t 








FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone a. N.W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy. Elwood Bldg., Omaha 








| Miscellaneous. 





PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 

lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further de- 
velopment; including valuable real es- 
tate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 








NOTICE—We pay the highest ounrkes 
| price for medicinal roots, such as bu 

| dock, dandelion, snakeroot, lady- slipper 
| and hundreds of others. Send 10c for 
| our price list. H. J. B. Stroupe, Pontiac, 
| Mich. 8-it 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, goitre. ear cank- 

er, tetter, catarrh, dandruff, old sores, 
rheumatism, piles; cured or no charee. 
Write for particulars, Eczema RemeJy 
Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 





WANTED—Acme folding canvas boat. 


\ 


Must be in good condition, Part'«s 
| having same to offer, write C. Cob», 
| Kalispell, Mont. yout 





ASH paid for 750 kinds of butterflies, 

INSECTS. Some $1-$7. Easy work. 
Even two boys 11 and 13 earned good 
money, with their mother’s help and my 

Pricelist, — instructions. Send 3c — 

for prospect 

| SINCLAIR, ee 415, D22, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


27 Years the Enemy of Pain 
&r Headaches, 
Neuralgias, 
LaGrippe an2Colds 
Women's Aches anallls, 
Rheumatic. Sciatic Pains 
Ih Your Druggist for AH Tablets 


10° GY — 2s: 


Resin 


See Monogram fk an the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Chemical Co ,St. Louis 





We want every person in the U.S. 
suffering with Epilepsy to send us 


be sent you, 


TOWNS REMEDY C0. Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 











ATTENTION BIG GAME SPORTSMEN ! 


We are agents for Rowland Ward’s 


“RECORDS OF BIG GAME” 


whichis the standard world’s authority 
on the record heads of all big game 
of the world. 
Sent postpaid to any address in the 
United States for $8.13. (This price 
includes duty from England. ) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
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By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 

one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
ir natural haunts. There a 
markings 
e book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsinen in 
e last few years for aconvenient handbox 


Vith over 
ale and female birds in the 
also blackeand-white plates detailing distinctive 


»k illustrative ard 
scriptive of the game birds. Althothere are thousands of 
lumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
vul, it is claimed that “‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 

trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates 

THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 50c 
seeeneeeeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todayssessess 

OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

ientlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
GAME BIRDS” to 


NE hace fee tne cia dpases chECKES Neo es 


Full Address. 
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rR es Our FREE book | 
| Glacier 


Fore, by Chas. E. Van Loan; 328 
pages; price $1.35; George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 

Nine clever tales about golf, ‘‘The 
game that knows no master.” Mr. 
Van Loan is an authority on the sub- 
iect and a clever writer as well. 

Bird Woman, by James Willard 


Schultz; 235 pages; illustrated; 


$1.50 net; Houghton Mifflin Co., 

Boston. 

Sacajawea (Bird Woman) was the 
brave and resourceful Indian woman 
who guided Lewis and Clark across 
the Rocky Mountains and accom- 
panied the expedition to the Pacific 


Coast. Her story, which Mr. Schultz 
heard from an old trapper and an In- 
dian woman, both of whom had it 
from her own lips, is a stirring true 
tale of loyalty and adventure that will 
be enjoyed alike by young and old. 





Tenting To-Night, by Mary Roberts 


Rhinehart; 188 pages; illustrated; 
$1.75 net; Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

This is a book about outdoor life, 


Park 
tains, by 


and the Cascade Mceun- 
a woman who knows how to 


write. It will be enjoyed by those 
who admire Mrs. Rhinehart’s work 
and they are numbered by the thou- 


sands. 

Memories of By-Gone Days, by W. H 
Steele; 191 pages; illustrated. Bea- 
con Press, Omaha, Neb. 


Mr. Steele has written a score or 
more of fine little essays concerning 


his personal experience during the past 
years in the open. Those who love to 


sit by an open fire and read a book 
filled with pleasant personal reminis- 
cences will find this book very inter- 
esting. 





Camp Fire Verses, Capital Bait Casting, 


by Larry St. John; 181 pages; illus- 
trated; price $1.00. Maemillan Co., 


New York. 

Fine points on 
number, as every angler 
long experience with the finny tribe 
has given Mr. St. John many items 
that will be relished by his fellow cast- 
ers of the bait. This is really a prac- 
tical book on bait casting. 


are without 
knows. A 


fishing 


Shelters, Shacks and Shanties, by D. ¢ 
Beard; 243 pages; illustrated, Secrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Dan Beard is too well known to need 


any farther comment on any book writ- 

ten by him, than that it is written by 

him. This work ranks with all Beard’s 
other outdoor books—first-class. 

The Koehler Method of Physical Drill 
by Captain Wm. H. Wilbur, Inf., U. 
S A. 149 pages: illustrated; $1.0 
net; J. P. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
This book gives in detail illustrated 


hy photograps, the physical methods 


cf training at West Point Military Acad- 
emy. Considering the physical make 
of the men who come out of West Point 


there is probably no better book on 
physical culture in existence. This 
work is adapted to civilian just as well 
as military physical development. 





Above books for sale by Outdoor Life 


Postage extra. 























TENT-O-BED 


Insect Proof 





Insures Good Sleep Anywhere 


Water-proof, mosquito-proof, mildew-proof. Easy to carry 







on auto, motorcycle. horse or canoe. Set hud or P acked up 
in 5 minutes. Comes in rain-proof, di ) rryin 
case—neat, compact. Three styles: 3 Handy 
and economical on any trip or at home—soon pays for 





itself. Room for 2 or Big treat to every 


Everything Sportsmen Want 


} persons ‘alper 


More hig o utdor r fellows than ever before ar njoying 

Tyiteh meil-or atisfactic You LL be s hasea tai Chet 

crowd—join Ponte oa ll like lritch prompt, sure ser 

Frank A. Bare, President ©. E. Bare, Vice-Pre 
H. J. Thomas, Secy.- Treas 


Tritch Seadinaue Co. 


1648-54 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 














Fine Fishing and Camping Trips are made more enjoyabis 

and complete if you have a KODAK with you. 

The Denver Photo Materials Co., Eastman Kodak Co. 

626 16th Street Denver, Colo. 
The Home of Better Deve loping and Printing 





Burt Exposure Meter 


An all aluminum pocke _ 
about the size of a lar 


Insures Good Pictures 
quickly— wit! a He tle effort. Burt 
Focalplane me for Graflex 
and Graphic cameras At your 
dealers or write 

A. G. BURT, JR., & CO. 

Manufacturer 
10S. La Salle St . CHICAGO, ILI 














Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trademarks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
hone Main 2853. 








DENVER, COLORADO 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 


N. R. A. Match Shooting 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 


Rear Bidg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Teach the Boy to Shoot. 
By Captain A. H. Hardy. 


You would not think of allowing your 
son to grow up without giving him an 
education to fight life’s battles. 

If he were selected as a member of 
the football team you would want him 
te practice and fit himself for the job 
In short, you believe in preparedness in 
everything that pertains to the success 
of your son’s young life. 

But now your son has been drafted for 
the army; he is subject to call at any 
time. You fail to look into the future 
and observe his requirements. You 
know your son must come face to face 
with a veteran foe sooner or later on 
the battlefield. You want him to be 
able to defend himself. The man who 
is strong, alert, and has athletic train- 
ing has an advantage in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, but deadly weapons are em 
ployed in this war, and it is very es 
sential that each soldier know all about 
their use, 

Shooting is seven-tenths of a soldier’s 
business. The average soldier 
how to drill; to do the manual of arms, 
and does learn something about shoot 
ing, but individual ability to handle a 
rifle is achieved by few. 

Every man who has’ been drafted and 
has not yet reported for duty should 
waste no time in learning how to shoot 
straight. The government hasn't time 
te make even accurate shots out of its 
national army. If you have been draft- 


learns 


ed and know nothing about the shoot- 
ing game, go to the nearest rifle, re 
volver or gun club, and make your 


wishes known, and you will always find 
willing and competent instructors ready 
to do their best to aid you. 

But you hesitate. “Does trapshooting 
assist me in rifle-shooting?”’ 

The recoil of the shotgun is about the 


same as that of the army rifle. Your 
position in aiming is practically the 
same, If you are new at the game, 


trapshooting teaches you to point your 
gun, think and pull the trigger in uni- 
It teaches you to absorb the re- 
coil. You learn what the mechanism of 
a gun is, and something about its care, 
so When you do go up against the recoil 
of Uncle Sam’s shooting-iron you do not 
flinch at the vital moment when you 
anticipate the bang and recoil. 
Trapshoo‘ing does not teach you any 
thing about the use of rifle sights, wind 
age, and so forth. My advice is, if you 
have never fired a gun, try a little .22- 
calibre rifle first. While you learn noth 
ing about windage and recoil, 
learn all the essential rudiments of ac- 
curate shooting—how to be careful and 
how to squeeze the trigger off instead 
of jerking it off. 
But trapshooting 
things you should 


son. 


you do 


teaches 
know to 


many 
with 


you 
cope 


tes 


ry vie 
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the present war, and chief among these 
is hitting moving objects at varied an- 
gles, and when you are confronted by 
veteran Huns you will not try to hit 
them with a hand grenade as they re- 
treat. Your rifle or shotgun will be 
your best pal then, and you will thank 
God for all the knowledge of its use, 
and appreciate all you learned about it 
in civil life. 


Instruction for Aviators. 
By Peter P. Carney. 

With practical instruction received in 
shooting at moving objects at the twen- 
ty aviatic schools that are equipped 
with traps, American airmen are quite 
proficient to wage war on the Hun 
fliers when they take their place in 
the air with the allied forces. 

Fifty per cent, of those who have en- 
listed in the air service never shot at 
clay targets or in the field, and there- 
fore it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to give the recruits the necessary 
instruction. If these young men had 
been instructed in the use of firearms 
while at school the’ Government would 
not be called upon now and consider- 
able time would have ben saved in get- 
ting at the enemy. From this period, 
however, Americans will pay more at- 
tention to their shooting and once more 
the United States will be regarded as 
a nation of shooters, 

The success of the English and Cana- 
Gian air fighters, who in many cases 
were expert clay target shots, caused 
General Squiers, the head of the United 
States Army Air Service, to adopt trap- 
shooting as a means of fitting the avia- 
tors for overseas work. 

Usually the course of instruction is 
targets, 25 each week for eight 
weeks. This gives each student eight 
days at the traps, and each time he re- 
ceives individual instruction on every 
shot. Students are being graduated 
each week and as the graduates leave 
others take their places. 

At the ground school of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois there are four traps and 
about 600 students. Here the students 
are alphabetically arranged in sections 
and take their turns at the traps in 
this order. There are three traps at 
the ground school of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Here the students go to the traps 
twice each week, There are three traps 
at the Cornell University aviation 
schcol and four each at the ground 
schools at the University of California 
and Ohio State University. At Califor- 
nia the course is 50 targets a week for 
six weeks. 

The aviation school at Millington, 
Tenn., has four traps in use and three 
hundred students. There are four traps 


200 


also at the school in Austin, Tex., and 
places 


in each of these targets are 
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thrown for the benefit of the airmen on 
and off the ground. About 50,000 tar- 
gets are thrown each week at these two 
schools. There are three traps at the 
School for Aerial Observers at Fort Sill, 
Okla.; three at the aviation camp at 
Belleville, Ill.; two at the school at Min- 
eola, L. I., and two others at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., for the use of 
the 181st Aero Squadron. At all of the 
above schools there are instructors and 
a careful record is kept of the work of 
each student. 

At each one of the following aviation 
schools there are three traps: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Fairfield, O.; Lake 
Charles, La.; Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Ran- 
toul, Ill.; San Diego, Cal.; Waco, Tex.; 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

One or more traps are to be found at 
these cantonments: Camp Lewis, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; United States Naval 
Training Station, Pelham Bay, N. Y.; 
Quantico, Va.; and Caiap Funston, Kan. 
There are instructors at these canton- 
ments also. 

It is well to remember that excellent 
use is being made of the shotgun in this 
war. It is indorsed by General Persh- 
ing for trench warfare, and the very 
first fight the Americans engaged in 
they used nothing but the short-barrel 
shotgun. They sprayed the Germans 
plentifully with buckshot. Representa- 
tive John C. Tilson, of Connecticut, a 
member of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, at a recent convention 
of the Hardware Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, said that 10,000 trench guns were 
supplied to the American troops at one 
time—and that many more would be 
supplied. As there are upwards of 100,- 
000 trapshooters in the National Army 
these guns will fall into capable hands. 

Quite naturally trapshooting is going 
to be one of our greatest sports after 
the war. It has proven by its willing- 
ness to aid the war charities and the 
Government that its claim to being the 
most practical and patriotic sport is jus 
tified, 

It might be mentioned in conclusion 
that in normal times a half million 
shotguns and as many more rifles and 
revolvers are manufactured in the 
United States, These figures are insig 
nificant compared to the ones of today 


How to Handle a Rifle. 


it is are many roads [to 
certainly true that 


of becoming a 


said there 
heaven and it is 
there are many ways 
good rifle shot, 

In rifle shooting, as in any other 
sport, the most important qualification 
that any man can have is a fixed deter 
mination to succeed. 

No matter how steady you are or 
what good eyes you have, the chance 
are that you will never become reall} 












prolicient if you go at it in a half-heart- 
ed way. 


Make up your mind that you are go- | 


ing to make progress. Try with every 
shot that you fire to get experience 
that will be valuable on the next shot. 

When you take up the sport you 
should make it a point to join a rifle 
club. The members who are good shots 
will always be glad to help you over 
the rough spots, and there are plenty of 
them, 

It may be that the shooting bug has 
crawled into your system from the 
pages of one of the sporting magazines. 
Naturally the first impulse is to go at 
once to the nearest dealer’s store and 
buy a rifle, but you will find that it 
will pay you to join a rifle club first 
and buy yourself a shooting outfit only 
after you have had an opportunity to 
talk to some of the members and lis- 
tened to their suggestions. 

This is worth while, for it may keep 
you from spending a lot of money on 
a rifle that is not suited to the branch 
of target work you want to take up. 

After you have secured the rifle the 
next step is to start practice, and it is 
at this point that many men make a 
mistake. The first flush of enthusiasm 
is very likely to result in too much 
shooting with a consequent falling off 
in the interest which is so important 
to success. 

This particular trouble is not pecu- 
liar to rifle shooting, for any sport can 
be run into the ground if followed too 
strenuously. Practice taken regularly 
and consistently will surely make for 
continuous progress. 

We said above that each shot fired 
should teach you something and by 
that we mean that you ought to study 
out for yourself just what error caused 
the bullet to miss the bullseye, for it is 
the carefully-studied poor shots that 
give you real information. 

Get the habit of calling your shots 
oefore you look at the target. It is a 
help, because it counteracts the flinch- 
ing habit and forces you to centre your 
attention on the position of the sights 
at the moment of discharge. 

Snapping practice is also very valu- 
able, for the reason that it shows clear- 
ly whether you are pulling the trigger 
without jarring the weapon out of line. 








Boomerang Bullets. 


Edison has invented a marvelous bul- 
let, according to two negroes who were 
discussing it the other day. “Yes, sah,” 
one said, “an’ a friend of mine who 
knows all about it says dis heah man 


Edison has done gone and invented a| 


magnetized bullet dat can’t miss a Ger- 
man, kase ef dere’s one in a hundred 
vards de bullet is drawn right smack 
against his steel helmet. Yes, sah, an’ 
ie’s done invented another one with a 
return attachment. Whenever dat bul- 
let don’t hit nothin’ it comes right 
‘traight back to de American lines.” 

“Dat’s what I call inventin’,”’ 
laimed the other. 
omin’-back bullets? What do dey do 
'o keep ’em from hittin’ ouah men when 
ley come back?” 

“Well, Mr. Edison made ’em so he’s 
zot ’em trained. You don’t s’pose he’d 
let ’em kill any Americans, do you? No 
sah. He’s got ’em fixet so’s dey jes 
ase back down aroun’ de gunner’s feet 
n’ sort o’ say: ‘Dey’s all dead in dat 
rench, boss. Send me to a live place 
vhere I’se got a chancet to do some- 
hin’.”—Ladies Home Journal. 
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Take Apart The 


“Takapart ’ Reel 


For Bait Casting 


Examine each part piece by 
piece. The equal in me- 
chanical perfection of high- 
priced imported reels, isn’t 
it? Yet,it sells for only $6.18 


Tremendous value for the advantages it offers—its sim- 


plicity, for instance. 


To take it apart, you simply 


unscrew each end with your hands. 








Rainbow 
Reel 
For Fly Fishing 
$5.15 





The “Rainbow”’ is one of the new- 
est and best fly-reels to be had. Its 


perfect construction combines 
lightness and strength. 

Made of a special alloy, the ‘‘Rainhow’’ 
combines a lightness and strength heretofore 
unknown in fishing reels. It is perfectly 
balanced, quick and smooth in action, dur- 
able and attractive in appearance So 
compact that it fits the hand. Only 2% in 
in diameter and % in. wide—yet, so con- 
structed that it has unusual capacity 














Handled by All Dealers 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. COMPANY 


3 Congress Street, Newark, N. J. 


Its frame is ‘“Tubular’’—one solid 
piece of tubing—no screws nor 
rivets to work loose. True gears 
make it swift, but silent. 


The ‘“Takapart’’ is no larger than 
the old type 80-yard reel, but it 
has a 100-yard capacity. 


These features alone make it the 
favorite of all “‘knowing’’ anglers. 
It has many other advantages 
which you can only fully appre- 
ciate when you havea ‘“Takapart”’ 
Why not get one today? 


The ‘‘Tripart’”’ Reel for $5.15 is 
the ‘“Takapart’s’’ little brother. 


Send for Booklet 
“FISHING REELS” 


‘*Fisherman’s luck’’ isn’t all luck. 
Its knowing how. ‘‘Fishing Reels’’ 
tells the secret of the biggest 
catches—what to use and how 
to use it. Sent on request. 
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the master he loved 







THE STORY OF JACK 


By J. Horace Lytle 
In the old Klondike gold 
a full 
dale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
Dyea and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up back of Nome 
he died—to save the life of 


This great story. which will 





Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








bring tears to the eyes—vyet 
gladness to the heart, is one 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written 
Very handsomely and at 
tractively bound in cloth 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
the North. Sent prepaid 
for 50c. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

1824 Cortis St.. DENVER 




























Outdoor Life 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, O.L. 


DELAWARE 





Challenge Collars 


Transparent Sheeting 
Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 
Sanitary Wall Finish 

Town & Country Paint 


AAI 


f 
| 


Vitrolac Varnish 
— Flowkote Enamel _ 
Antoxide Iron Paint 


MI 


nu’ 





Bridgeport Finishes 
Auto Enamel 
Rayntite Top Material 
Motor Fabrikoid 
Craftsman Fabrikoid 





Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods _| 


| Anesthesia Ether 
|Py-ra-lin Enamel 


| Pigment Bases 


Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
Industrial Dynamites 
Blasting Powder 

Farm Explosives — 


Hunting & Trapshooting 


Metal Lacquers 


Pyroxylin Solvents 


Commercial Acids 


Alums 


Tar Distillates 








Bronze Powders 





NAME 
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= BUSINESS. 
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Visit The Du Pont Products Store 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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- Collar Comfort and Economy 


Cut collar costs! Save laundry bills! 
Kvade the discomfort of wilting 
collars! Have a clean, stiff collar 
always no matter how hot the day 
nor how strenuous your work. 


CHALLENGE 


CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 


A Du Pont Product 


actually save you from $15.00 to $20.00 yearly by elim- 
inating new collars and continual laundry bills. They 
never wilt because they are py-ra-lin stiffened instead of 
starched. When soiled a damp cloth and a little soap 
will readily remove the stain. Wearable instantly and 
always a pronounced improvement upon any collar you 
have ever seen. 

Made in all popular styles and half sizes. Sold by all 
good dealers. Check Challenge Collars in the coupon, 
state your style and size and enclose 35 cents for asample. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


Owned and Operated By 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway, New York 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co , Wilmington, Del. Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg.,N. Y, Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. ather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y., Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. Dyes and Dye Bases 
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Swilt’ss Premium Bacon 
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